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GENERAL PREFACE 


Many countries of the Third World are currently engaged in 
restructuring their educational systems in order to meet their current 
socio-economic needs as well as their developmental aspirations. This is 
in conformity with the view that if properly organized, education can act 
as an effective agent of social change. 

In India, the educational system has exhibited a conflict situation with 
reform attempts at modernization as well as with conscious efforts to 
retain the ‘essential’ features of her ancient heritage. Imposition of an 
alien system of education on the Indian people sharpened the 
inconsistencies and contradictions witnessed in the process of balancing 
these forces working in diverse directions. In such a situation, a need for 
reforms in education and the society was always felt and efforts were made 
to introduce them from time to time. Educational reform experiences 
in India over several decades of the past, present a very interesting story 
about the dynamics of the Indian society itself. The objective of the 
present series of Studies in Educational Reform in India is to delineate an 
analytical picture of the conception of a given reform, its formalization, 
implementation, functioning and finally its culmination in either its 
success or failure leading to the birth of another reform in some instances. 
The reforms introduced during the period from 1921 (i.e. after the 
introduction of Dyarchy) to 1980, and touching almost all the major 
aspects of education are subjected to incisive analysis in these studies. 
Basic questions are raised here about the potential of education as a 
change agent, the interdependence of the socio-economic structure and 
the reform process and the inevitable complementarity of the conflicts and 
continuity perceptions about educational change. 


The series is divided into five volumes consisting of thirty-three case 
studies of different educational reforms. The first volume entitled 
Perspectives for Educational Reform in India, presents a socio-economic 
and political backdrop for the educational reforms attempted during the 
period 1921-80. The second volume, Educational Reforms at Different 
Levels, consists of twelve case studies of different types of reform tried 
in different regions of the country during this period. Fourteen case 
studies are included in the third volume Reforms Towards Equality and 
Relevance. The case studies in this volurne discuss reforms to tack 
various facets of educational inequality. Also, some case studies anal ep 
the attempts to make education more meaningful and relevant t the 
needs of the society. The fourth volume in the series consists of th a 
studies relating to the Medium of Instruction and the Examinatio Re fo rs 
at DifferentLevels.The fifth volume Economics of Educational Fieve 


(ut) 


examines the crucial problems of educational finances which is the 
instrumentality of reform implementation. 


Written by eminent scholars in the field, the contributions to this series 
can be considered to be pioneering attempts at analysing the dynamics of 
educational reforms in one of the leading Third World countries. These 
contributions not only provide insights into the working of a given reform 
ina particular socio-economic and political context but they also highlight 
the pre-conditions for the success and causes for the failure of the reform. 
In this sense, the studies would be of great interest to policy-makers in 


the Third World countries and also to researchers in the field of 
educational innovations. 


This research Project was conceived and formulated by the late Shri J.P. 
Naik. Till -his passing away in 1981, he also guided the progress of this 
study. Alas, he does not live today to see the successful completion of the 
study which he so meticulously designed and guided. The Indian Institute 


of Education remembers with great respect, the contribution of this 
visionary in the field of social science research. 


The project was Sponsored and financed by the International 
Development Research Centre, Canada. The I.D.R.C. has also funded 
the publication of this series of studies. The Indian Institute of Education 
wishes to place on record its very sincere thanks to LD.R.C. for this 


assistance. I wish to express my special gratitude to Dr. Kenneth King, the 
then Associate Director, LD.R.C., for encouraging the Institute to initiate 
this project. My Special thanks 


passing away of 

these two scholar 

ubsequently, the Institute place 

care of a Committee of Direction headed by Prof. M.S. Gore, who was 

MP Re by Prof. S, Shukla, Prof. C.T, Kurien, Dr. Chitra Naik and Prof. 

Eege Ge Organizational steps taken by the Ge RS 
my sincere the Ject could not have progressed systematically. Iexpre: 


anks to all the members of the Committee of Direction. 
Apart from its the 


another sense, It ha 
Social scientists an 
educational reform: 
to the contribu 


Matic imp 
s brought 
d educati 
s in India, | 


ortance, this research project is unique in 
together a large number of eminent Indian 
Onists to present their views on different 

a. wish to place on record my special gratitude 
next hae te tors to this Series whose names have been listed on the 
my appreciation and paues in the Indian Institute of Education, Iexpress 
stages of th nd thanks for their help and cooperation at different 


© Project. I particul i i iven by Dr. 
S.B Gogate and Dr. ME Pia mention the help given by 


Po a Se Publishing House, Bombay deserve my special thanks 
S:a Neat job of bringing out this series within a short time. My 


(ui) 


thanks are due to Shri D.P. Pandey, Himalaya Publishing House for this 
excellent production. 

It is an interesting coincidence that all our efforts in the past five years 
have culminated into this publication on educational reforms at a time 
when the country is planning several reforms in the current educational 
system and when a political will appears to have risen to implement the 
reforms. It is hoped that this series of studies would be helpful in our 
national effort towards planning for a new educational system. 


Indian Institute of P.R. Panchamukhi 
Education, Pune Director. 
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PREFACE TO VOLUME IV 


We are happy to present this volume, Volume IV,in the five-volume 
series on Studies in Educational Reform in India. Volume IV proposes to 
analyse the reforms in respect of two major aspects of the process of 
education in the Indian context viz. medium of instruction and 
examinations. While medium of instruction relates to the intermediate 
stage of the process of creation of educational output, examinations are 
concerned with the terminal stage of this process. These two aspects have 
been comprehensively examined in the five studies includedin the volume. 


The question of medium of instruction has to be distinguished from the 
question of the study of a language— regional, national or international. 
Inj the case of the former we are concerned with the channel of 
communication between the students and the taught with regard to all the 
subjects including languages to be studied. In the case of the study of the 
languages on the other hand, we are concerned with the various facets of a 
given language and its development. Dr. L.S. Saraswathi presents a 
detailed analysis of the question of medium of instruction in the case of 
Tamil Nadu in India. With the re-organisation of the states on a linguistic 
basis, the question of medium of instruction also assumed a special 
significance—both educational and political. 


Even though a particular language (say, the mother tongue or regional 
language) may be preferred as the medium of instruction on educational 
considerations', the same may not be acceptable’ from the point of viewof 
status considerations. Evidently for this reason, English medium schools 
have become very popular among the masses despite their high costs. The 
language agitations in some of the southern states of India reflect in the 
main the conflict between these two aspects of the medium of instruction. 
In this background, the study of the medium of instruction in Tamil Nadu 
should be considered useful for providing insights into the problem at the 
micro level. 


The second theme considered in this volume relates to the examination 
reforms. Examinations can be considered as an important vehicle for 
taking educational outputs from the world of education to the world of 
work. In a sense, grading of educational outputs by examinations may turn 
out to be one of the important bases for stratification ‘of the emerging 
society. If grading is inegalitarian, then it follows that the society will be 
highly Inequitably stratified. Unfortunately, the present examination 
system does not have a built-in mechanism of equal treatment of equals 


(xiv) 


and unequal treatment of unequals 
circumstances of the examinees are not 
examiners. 


because various personal 
taken cognisance of by the 


attainment, there is much 
ons handle their task of 
we recognize the need for 
aminations. The credibility 
y depends upon the way the examination 
f four studies relating to examination 
NS OF atarajan considers a number of important aspects of the 
examination system at the school stage and at the stage of university 


education. One of the case studies also analyses the malpractices in the 
current examination system, 


The Indian Institute of Education is thankful to both Dr. L.S. Saraswat!" 


and Dr. V., Natarajan for their analytical studies on these two important 
aspects of education in the country. 


The above studies May provide a good basis for initiating further 
research work in the fie 


we oF ihe educational process and to the terminal stages of this 
process. In a ramework of education being a continuing - id lifelong 
a different rol on of medium of instruction and examinations assur o's 

role altogether, The former will take the role of a medium of 
upon itself the Ge aspects of human living and the latter will take 
planning of one’s ei introspection, self-assessinent and perspective 
may consider furt] n pursuits. Educationists and researchers in the field 
urther other unexplored aspects of such alearning society. 


P.R. Panchamukhi 


Director, 


Indian Institute of Education, 
Pune, 411 029. 
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Medium of Instruction in Tamil Nadu 
L.S. Saraswathi 


I INTRODUCTION 


Educational process is essentially a process of communication. The 
medium of.instruction or the medium of communication in the educational 
institutions is generally the language of the participants (the people), the 
language with which they are familiar, the language in which it is natural 
for them to think, express with clarity and communicate ideas to others. It is 
commonly the language spoken in the region in which the educational in- 
stitutions are located. It is as simple as that. After all the language is only a 
means to an end. This should be more true in a nation which is democratic 
and which believes in maximising the participation of all the people in the 
process of nation building through educational processes. 

It is strange but true that the medium of instruction in educational in- 
stitutions at all levels is a sensitive issue, full of controversies all over India 
and especially in Tamil Nadu. The issue seems to be getting more and 
more complicated as the years roll. What is the problem? 


The national policy on the medium of instruction stresses the impor- 
tance of the regional language media and the development of these 
regional languages to suit the needs of modern science and technology. 
The State of Tamil Nadu’s policy on medium of instruction is also for 
Tamil. Both the Centre and State recognise the place of English in the 
modern world and study of English as a compulsory subject in schools is 
recommended and implemented. Though there appears to be a con- 
troversy between the Centre and the State with reference to Hindi serving 
as an official language and/or link language, the Centre is giving freedom 
to the State to continue with their two-language policy. 


With this extremly favourable climate for the regional language 
medium ‘Tamil’ to flourish, it is hard to believe that the actual climate is in 
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e 2 increase year 
favour of English. There is a craze for English which is on the increase \ 
after year. Why? It is a puzzle to be solved 


For a language medium to get accepted the people e? nen 
faith in the potential of the language to develop to suit the ee Eege ÉI 
science and technology: they have to see the evidenc > e Sg mme and 
sufficiently acceptable rate in the form of availability = he s see 
popularisation of newly evolved terminologies. they -T p ige and get 
opportunities for learning a language other than — = tig a 
skilled enough to use that language for learning with ease with aa 
a medium: they have to see the promises of communication in t s cad we 
ed teaching techniques in language as well as subject Bopien omnes 
all they have to see themselves growing; they have to ee and 
fident which is possible in an atmosphere which ze non-disc ssi E: fc 
non-competitive on the basis of language medium. Are the pre zer wë 
ditions in India or in Tamil Nadu helpful in terms of each one o which is 
and all of the above? Is there anything else beyond all era d sai 
responsible for the issue of language medium? The present study a A vl 
ned and conducted to gain some insight into the prevailing conditic es, 
Tamil Nadu with reference to the medium of instruction. placing es 
historical perspective. It was suggested by the Indian Institute of aa Se 
Pune that a span of about 60 years be covered starting from 192 a 
was the beginning of the Period of intense struggle for freedom in In 
Perhaps, the decision of the Institute was based on this. 

Major Objective 


e s g ; ion 
To review the important moves in terms of the medium of instruct 
in educational instituti i 


Specific Objectives 


(1) To review the important moves in the 
larly with reference 
secondary educati 


specified period particu- 
to the medium of instruction in primary an 
on in Tamil Nadu; 


(2) To review the important moves in the specified period particu- 
larly with reference to the mediu 


m of instruction in higher 
education in Tamil Nadu; 
(3) To study the effo: 
(4) To study the pref 
(5) To reflect on the toi 


gain a wider Perspecti 
tion in the State of T. 
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Types of Information Needed 


(1) The Government orders related to the medium of instruction; 

(2) Resolutions moved. the questions raised, discussions held in 
the legislature regarding the medium of instruction. 

(3) Reports from the Education Department: 
Notes on the questions in the legislature, administrative reports 
of the Director of Public instruction or Directors of School or 
Collegiate Education, Communications of the office of Inspec- 
tress of Girls’ Schools regarding Medium of instruction; 


(4) Responses of the personnel in institutions of departments work- 
ing for the development of Tamil language and literature; 
(5) Responses of the public for the moves regarding the medium of 


instruction: newspaper reports over a period of time, responses 
to interview schedules given by the parents, teachers, students 
. administrators and policy makers 


Sources of Information 


(1) Tamil Nadu Archives for the original Government files with 
Government Orders, the resolutions moved, the questions 
raised, discussions held and departmental notes on the ques- 
tions: 

(2) Tamil Nadu Assembly Library for the printed volumes of 
assembly debates and some of the administrative reports on 
Education in the State: 

(3) A School file for the communications of the Inspectress of 

schools conveying the Director's orders regarding medium of 

instruction; 

Madras University Library for the back issues of newspapers, 

research reports, journal articles on the medium of instruction; 

Tamil Nadu Text-book Society. International Institute of Tamil 

Studies, Tamil University for the information on the Develop- 

ment of Tamil language and literature; 

(6) Parents, teachers and students, administrators and policy plan- 
ners for their opinions regarding the medium of instruction, 


(4 
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Collection of Information 


The needed information was collected from November 1982 to Ma 
1983. The collection of information was not an easy task especially wh 5 
the total period of study was limited to six months and when th a 
- cedures to obtain files from sources such as archives were ti ee 


` In spite of the constant efforts, all the file me-consuming, 


s identified, from the index, tobe 
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relevant to the study could not be obtained for reference in the archives 
The interviews with parents, teachers. students were conducted during 
February, March 1983 and it was also a time-consuming process 
Analyses of Information 

Steps taken to analyse or reconstruct the history of medium of instruc 
tion are presented briefly here: 

(1) The collected information was organised yearwise and within 
an year monthwise; 

(2) Once it was organised, it was viewed in terms of different types 
of moves on the question of medium of instruction such as the 
moves related to introduction of Tamil medium, the moves 
related to the introduction of English medium sections or star 
ting English as a subject in elementary schools etc. 

(3) The historical moves or events classified in step 2 were checked 

for the various dates on which such moves took place. 

The information about the events or moves that happened 
regarding a particular aspect of medium of instruction was 
compiled and consolidated. 

The consolidated information was arranged in different sec- 
tions and chapters which form the text of this report 
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D MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION UP-TILL 1920 


A quick review of the medium of instruction in the educational institu- 
tions in the Madras Presidency (of which current Tamil Nadu was a part) 
from earlier times upto 1920 is presented in this chapter. This was con- 
sidered necessary as this would serve as a back-drop to understand the 
period under review (1921 — 1983) and also would help in putting the 
issue of medium of instruction in its total perspective. 

An overview of the review 
end of this chapter. 


Before 1650 upto 1920 


and the references used are given at the 


Before the advent of the British. į i 
E tish, in 1650, in M: i 
indigenous system of education im tops bon en a 


e lemented throu i 
monastery in every large town Stoen gh Hindu mota 


which the medium of ins 
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Th ain emphasis of the missionary schools in early years was on 

l béier education through the medium of the language of the people. 
ele 


, on the suggestion of John Sullivan, a resident 
of eegene? og for the natives, with the active sre of pe 
local rulers, Raja of Ramnad, Maharaja of Tanjore and u ers o 
Sivaganga, were established for teaching English and Deeg to the natives. 
The provincial schools at the headquaters trained teacher 


s to be placed in 
each village. 


i , one in Palamcottah and the other at Tirunelveli 
neers. E A in 1818 respectively. Between 1822-26, the 
Governor of Madras Presidency Sir Thomas Munro recommended the 
establishment of Collectorate schools at the district level wherein English 
was to be taught and Tahsildary schools at the Taluk level in which Ver- 
nacular language was to oe taught. One school for every 1000 population 
was considered necessary. 

In 1830, an important despatch sent to Madras b 
tors stressed the necessity for promotin 
language, in European literature and in 
order to prepare them to occupy higher si 
the country. It was the beginning of the est 
the Chief Centres of the Presidency. It was 
education to the masses could be achieve. 
the people or vernacular language. 

The year 1835, with the famous Minute 
the educational policy of the Government of 
tion of exclusively English education. The Ma 
ed by the Government of India to expend G 
on English education and chiefly on Hig 
Government of India, at the same time, did 
of vernacular languages. The masses, 
educated through the medium of vernacul 


In 1839 the scheme to establish one Central Collegiate in 
ed the UNIVERSITY was brought forward by Lord Elph 


ncial colleges to be affilitated to 
essity for superior instructi 

e under the Madras Presiden- 

and recommended. 


y the Court of Direc- 
g higher education in English 
Science among the natives in 
tuation in civil administration in 
ablishment of English schools in 
also recognised that diffusion of 
d only through the language of 


of Macaulay, was marked by 
India in favour of dissemina- 
dras Government was advis- 
overnment funds exclusively 
her English education. The 
not discourage the cultivation 


they considered, should be 
ar dialects. 


stitution call- 
instone. The 


and Telugu. 


h was issued in 1854 Proposing 
System of education Prevalent. 


ode despatc’ 


certain new schemes for adoption in the 
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Departments of Public Instruction under an important officer were to be 
created; a scheme to establish universities was to be formulated: a number 
of high schools were to be set up, attention to be directed to an important 
consideration, namely how useful and practical knowledge suited to every 
station of life may be best conveyed to the great mass of people who are 
utterly incapable of any education worthy of the name. for which a con- 
siderable increase in expenditure to be sanctioned This despatch diverted 
the attention of the Government from the education of the higher classes 
upon which they had been too exclusively directed and to turn them to a 
wider diffusion of education among all classes of people. especially provi 
sion of primary instruction. The Zilla schools and Taluk schools were 
established. English was the medium at higher levels and vernacular 
language was the medium at lower levels of education. It was recommend- 
ed that best elementary treatises in English should be translated into ver 
nacular languages of India. as a means of enriching vernacular literature 


Vernacular language was on no account to be neglected English was not to 
be substituted for the vernacular dialec 
wherever there was a demand for it 


The question of the relation of English and the ve 
in the Government system of education was mooted again in the 
year 1860-61. Sir Charles Travelyan was of opinion that an undue 
preference was given to vernacular instruction and considered that in the 


re classes of the Provincial and Zilla schools and throughout the Taluk. 
eography and such like subjects should be taught in English. Mr. Powell. 


ts. English language may be taught 


rnacular language 


Mmunity. Further, it was 

al growth if it were to have 

direction, given by Mr. z Port on the progress, in this 
i 5 rth mentioning here: “Little is 

forming vernacuar literature; 

tule, to feel little interested in their own ducation seem, as a general 

Reviewing the Period 1854 $ 

i eck a 

indicated! tirat the mother tongue was B82, Mudalior Commission Repon 

af imsimucifiom. With the Hunters Gen nately neglected as the medium 
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managements in 1882, there was considerable expansion of secondary 
schools in the period following 1882 up till 1902, which resulted in the 
establishment of Boards of Secondary Education and the scheme of S.S.L.C. 

The policy accepted for many years and last expressed in the resolu- 
tion on educational policy in 1904 was that vernacular should be the 
medium of instruction for boys upto 13 years of age and that vernacular 
should be compulsory subject after that age during the whole of the school 
course. Thus, the vernacular was already the basis of instruction in Secon- 
dary English Schools until the three o ir higher classes were reached 
(upto Ill Form or Standard VIII) 

The year 1914 marked several efforts for introducing vernacular 
medium in the higher forms of IV, V, VI (Standards IX, X, and XI) in the 
Secondary Schools. A resolution moved in the Legislative Council urging 
that the non-language subjects be taught through the medium of the ver- 
nacular throughout the school final course in all Government and aided 
schools was opposed and rejected on the following grounds: 

(1) There was no strong public opinion in favour of the proposal; 

(2) There were no suitable text-books in the ve 
subjects; 

(3) That the vernaculars did not have Proper terminology: 

(4) That many schools had an admixture of public speaking dif- 
ferent languages: 

(5) That teachers fitted to give practical teaching in the vernacular 
were not available and that if the course suggested were 
adopted students in the upper secondary forms learning such 
subjects as History and Science in the vernacular languages 
would be at a greater disadvantage when they entered the 
University where these subjects were taught in English. 
Another resolution desiring the recognition of accepting the 
principle of giving instruction in the non-language subjects 
through the vernacular in secondary schools final course and 
that as a first step subjects in ‘B’ Group (Science, Geography. 
History of India, History of British Empire with connected 
Geography, Drawing, Physical Training and Domestic 
Economy and Sewing for girls) should be taught in the verna- 
cular, also met with the same fate. 

In the same year, His Excellency the Viceroy reviewed the study of 
English and adoption of vernaculars as media of instruction at a ene 
ference of the Directors of Public Instruction thus: “The interest F the 
educated class is centred in English. English is already beco oe 
lingua franca’ among the educated classes in India. English j ming the 
all Public administration in the country. While | have much ee 
ER Ke deplore the neglect of the vernaculars, the sën hee 

n ishi of the 
acular for English is beyond the bounds of practical politics even if the 


macular in such 
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Government were willing to consider such a policy”. He further said that 
Science and History and Geography being rather foreign to the = 
organized branches of knowledge, English and not vernaculars was best fit 
ted to be the medium of instruction. 


The vernacular medium up to Ill Form (VIIIth Standard) was howenar 
an accepted policy as notified under rule 68 of the Madras Educational 
Rules: “Managers of schools should, unless they have obtained permission 
of the inspector to do other-wise, adopt the vernacular of the pupils as the 
medium of instruction upto and including the III Form.” 

In 1915, a resolution was moved in Imperial Legislative Council for 
taking steps for making the Indian vernaculars as the media of instruction 
and for teaching English as a com 
schools. Majority opposed i 
try would be affected 


tional economy, which i 


ed that there was a markedly greater intelligence in the boy who had had 


his education in vernacular than the one who had his education in English, 
until the highest classes of the school. 


e Government undertaking the preparation and 
able text-books i 
el 


nacular or in English exc 
resolved to allow candidates to answer papers in Mathematics also in the 
vernacular. 


1 
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be done. They had absolute liberty to do so. It was said that the Govern- 
ment had particularly in view the use of vernacular in the case of Girls’ 
schools but even the Girls’ schools were not trying it out. In 1919, when a 
recommendation was made to the Government again for providing for 
answering the question papers in public examination in the vernacular, it 
was said that there was nothing in the Government rules to prevent it, but 
No applications were received from any candidates requesting writing up of 
examinations in the vernacular. 
An Overview 

The period under review in this chapter showed that the medium of in- 
struction was vernacular at the lower levels of education and it was English 
at high schools and at collegiate levels. During the period, the relative 
merits of vernacular and of English as medium was the subject of discus- 
sion several times among the political and non-political leaders. But the 
results were always in favour of retaining English at higher levels and 
favouring vernacular at lower levels. One striking feature in all the discus- 
sions was that the recognition (at least verbal) given to the importance of 
vernacular or the regional language. The need for Promoting the produc- 
tion of vernacular literature to suit the needs of those pursuing education in 
vernacular was accepted but the grants and the efforts did not match the 
requirements. English seemed to have drawn the admiration of the Indians 
who pursued it at higher levels to that extent that they made little efforts to 
bring the wealth of knowledge available in English into the native 
languages. 
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DI FROM 1921... 
MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION IN PRIMARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


In the beginning of the 20th Century, India was at the heights of its 
struggle for freedom and independence. The leaders were highly sensitive 
to the essential features of the culture that was Indian The languages of 
the people, the main communication medium was recognised by the In 
dian National Congress. as basic for reaching people. for helping them to 
participate in the freedom struggle. The Congress resolved to utilise the 
regional languages for communication and recognised the merit of 
educating the younger generation in their own language to facilitate 
original and creative thinking. This recognition for the use of mother 
tongue was reflected in the resolutions moved by the Indians represented 
in the Legislature during that period. The acceptance of the policy of using 
the mother tongue or regional language as the medium of instruction in the 
Primary and Upper primary level was there ever at the last quarter of the 
19th Century. But, introducing the mother tongue medium at the level of 
high school was not that simple. In pre-independent India. in the second 
quarter of this Century, strong voices for the switchover to the 
regional language medium at the high school level were heard but the ac- 
tual change began around 1938 and was achieved by the end of 1955. 
Paradoxically, the change over to regional language media which took 
almost a century from the second half of the 19th Century to the first half 


two major sections: 


Section 1: Towards Regional Language/ Mother-tongue Medium... 
Section 2: Towards English Medium... 


With the move towards English medium once again since 1956, a 
characteristic Phenomenon in the State is the proliferation of private, 
unrecognised nursery and Primary schools all over the State. This chapter 
gives some attention to this feature, which forms a Part of Section 2. 
The change in the idea of tot 


Section 2. 


Medium of Instruction in Tarl 


ll 


Towards Regional Language/ Mother Tongue Medium 


In the beginning of the period of the present study. in the year 1921. 
adoption of vernaculars as media of instruction in non-language subjects in 
the higher forms of secondary schools was engaging the attention of the 
Covernment. The Committee appointed by the Goverrment in the same 
year with R Venkataratnam as president recommended as follows (on the 
medium of instruction) “That while instruction and examination through 
the medium of the vernacular in Forms IV to VI should be the ultimate 
ideal, liberty be given to managers of schools to choose either Engilsh or 
the vernacular as the medium of instruction and examination, subject to 
the recommendation that approximately one half of the time devoted to 
instruction through English and the other half through the vernacular and 
that the examination papers of thé secondary school public examination in 
other than language subjects be set in English and in certain specified 
vernacular languages.” 


In 1924, Mr. Sathyamurthi moved a resolution in the Legislative 
Council recommending the compulsory adoption of mother tongue of the 
pupils as the medium of instruction in Secondary Schools in the Presiden- 
cy. This was referred to the District Secondary Education Boards for 
remarks. There was a large divergence of opinion on the subject among 
the different Secondary Education Boards. The Director of Public Instruc- 
tion forwarded the recommendations of the Board with his views thereon. 
He supported the resolution of the secondary education committee men- 
tioned above. He insisted upon instruction being given partly in English 
and partly in the vernacular in the high school course. This suggestion ac- 
cording to him, was a compromise as it took into consideration the existing 
state of affairs and endeavoured to pave the way for a better and more ex- 
tended use of vernaculars. It, refused to introduce politics into sound 
education. It allowed for some freedom to managers and parents in the 
choice of the medium of instruction to be adopted. 


The solution adopted at any time, according to him, was a compro- 
mise and one of expediency with a proviso that no fundamental educa- 


tional principle should be discarded in the adoption of the compromise. No 
such principle was departed from in the proposed resolution. 


The director further advised that the transition from English to ver- 
nacular instruction in some subjects taught in Forms IV to VI should be 
made gradually and that a commencement should be made in the IV Form 
So that it might take three years to complete the transition. The Govern- 
ment agreed with the director and requested him to submit proposals for 
Giving effect to the resolution of the Secondary Education Committee after 
Consulting Academic Council of the University. 
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il a 3 cil of 
Towards the end of 1925, the Academic Council and the saga 
affilitated colleges accepted the compromise proposed Caen apon ~ 
cular drafted by the director and approved by the Governmen s 
out. The text of the circular is given hereunder 


o > 2 to 
“Managers of schools should be informed that they are at liberty ng 
i ins on 
choose either English or a vernacular as the medium of e 
Forms IV, V and VI of a secondary school. It is however recommer 


Question Papers at the Secondary School Leaving Certificate Wis 
i Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Kanarese. 
ects except (1) English, Latin, Greek, 
erman question Papers which will be set in 
it and the vernacular languages, question paper 


t in appropriate vernacular; (3) Arabic and Per- 
sian, question Papers which 


Slow Progress In Ado 
Wi 


ith the option left to the management of the schools, the adoption 
of vernacular medium in hi 


almost immediate (as moved by Mr 
s (as suggested by Mr S Sathyamurthi 
iscussions over the resolutions brought 


ing for mother tongue medium and also the dif- 
of vernacular media. 


to five year. 
andMrBC Mallayya in 1929), D 


out the reasons for plead 
ficulties in the adoption 
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Pleading for Mother Tongue Medium 
Among the reasons put forth for introducing the mother tongue as the 
medium of instruction the following were noteworthy: 

(1) For the vernacular to receive an impetus and to give vernacular 
a respectable place and to feel a sense of pride in knowing 
one’s own mother tongue well; 

(2) There is no single country in the world except India where boys 
and girls are taught in their schools and colleges in a language 
which is foreign to the teacher and the taught. The teachers talk 
in most cases incorrect English; the students learn incorrect 
English. Both have forgotten the correct use of their mother 
tongue. They can use neither English nor their mother tongue 
nor can they speak in either with fluency; 

(3) The education will not emphasize getting employment but get- 
ting enlightennment and thus a better asset to the country; 

(4) Modern thought learnt in a foreign medium finds itself impossi- 
ble to filter down to the masses so that we have a sharp division 
between the educated class and the uneducated masses in this 
country. 

Difficulties in the Way of Adopting Mother-tongue Medium 
Some of the difficulties brought forward in adopting the vernacular or 
mother tongue medium were: 

(1) The necessary text-books in the vernaculars could not be 
brought into existence within so short a time. The problem of fin- 
ding suitable vernacular scientific terms to use in text-books was 
there and there was no organised agency to tackle the pro- 
blem. 

(2) The teachers competent to teach such subjects as Science etc., 
in the vernaculars should be employed before the new system 
is introduced. Such teachers will become available in large 
numbers only as the demand grows. 

(3) Managers may not be able to find the necessary funds to 

employ such teachers. 

Boys receiving instruction in English do so in the hope of get- 
ting employment after passing the examination. Parents also 
send them to school in that view. It is purely the economic view 
point. 


(4 


In 1929, as it was found that the vernacular/mother tongue media 
Gasen was not appreciable the D P I was requested to submit Proposal 
or the compulsory introduction of Vernacular. 


Compuslory Introduction of Mother Tongue Medium 


The year 1938 marked yet another big step in extending the mother 


t Eer ee 
ongue medium in high school classes throughout the province. The 
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Government issued a press communique that “the use of mother tongue 
as the medium of instruction in high school forms should be widely extend- 
ed throughout the province and that in high schools. where it had not been 
adopted, the use of the mother tongue as the medium should be begun in 
Form IV and continued in successive years. They realised that there were 
difficulties in giving effect to the measure in high schools in bi-lingual and 
multi-lingual areas and decided that in such cases time should be given to 
overcome difficulties and make arrangements ultimately for the introduc 
tion of the use of mother tongue as the medium of instruction. The 
Government have recently directed th 
troducing the mother tongue as mediu 
it has not been introduced and has laid 
in granting exemption.” 


at steps should be taken for in 
m of instruction in schools in which 
down the principles to be observed 


1946 specified the principles 


now direct that the following principles should be 


in granting exemption in future: 


below III Form in Secondary schools. 
(iii) In places where there are 


exemption may be given fo 
that school only, if there a 
giving such an exemption. 
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liv) As regards schools which have been having English as a 
medium of instruction in all forms, English as a medium of in- 
struction may be continued in Forms V and VI. 

(v) In areas where there is paucity of trained teachers proficient in 
the regional language exemption may be granted for an year 
and strict instructions should be given to the schools to make 
the necessary arrangements from the coming year. 

(vi) No exemption need by granted on the ground that no text- 
books in the appropriate language of the province are available 
because they are sufficiently available already.” 


English Made Second Language 


A Government Memorandum issued on 15th June 1946 made 
English a second language. The text of the Memorandum read: 


“English is now being regarded as the first language in secondary 
schools and the regional language as the second language. It is necessary 
that such a state of affairs should be remedied immediately and that, 
uniformly, the regional language is regarded as the first and English as the 
second language in secondary schools so that the languages of the pro- 
vince may take their proper place in the scheme of studies. The D.P Lis re- 
quested to suggest suitable amendments to the rules etc., to achieve this 
object.” 

Along with the introduction of the regional language as the medium of 
instruction and assigning the status of second language to English, 
teaching of English in Standards I to V of elementary schools and in 
Classes I to V of Secondary Schools was abolished. Improvement of the 
pay and prospects of the teaching staff was yet another policy that was 
given attention to. 

Government measures to Tackle Problem 
Mother Tongue Medium 

Problems faced by the introduction of mother tongue (regional 
language medium) were mainly in terms of meeting the needs of the 
linguistic minorities and the needs for duplicat 
These were brought to the notice of the Gov 
taken by the Government are stated in the te 
ment Order issued on 31st October, 1947. 

l “With reference to the principles to be observed in granting exemp- 
tions from the use of mother tongue as the medium of instruction in secon- 
dary schools laid down in Para 2 of G.O. No. 1136 Education geg 
7.6.46, the DPI raised certain Points. The Government Passed th 

following orders thereon. S 

(i) Exemption from the use of 
struction in Forms I to lil: The Government approve the 
Director that students who migrate from one place to ano 


s while Introducing 


ing staff in bilingual areas. 
ernment and the measures 
xt of the following Govern- 


Mother Tongue as the Medium of In- 


Proposal of the 
ther and whose 
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mother tongue is different from the regional language =~ be eit 
attend the classes in the local language and supplement ne 2 a 
Private tuition by studying their courses through text-boo A in ze ice 
tongue or in English for which their parents may have faci sic ah pd 
similar arrangement may be permitted in the case of those s S 


= instruction in 
migrate to out of the way places where no provision of instructio 
English could be made. 


ao ege 

(ii) Duplication of Staff in bi-lingual areas: The Director : ee 

that the management of schools may be permitted to eet, Tor doing 

diture on the employment of additional teachers EL j ernacular 
instruction in ‘C’ Group subjects on account of the adoption of v 


eng be approved 
as the medium of instruction and that such expenditures may H 
for purposes of teaching grant. 


ernment agree 
(ili) Teaching of Commercial Subjects: The geg kim 
with the Director that the commercial subjects will have 
through the Medium of English only for someti 


e than the 
Stipulations for Introducing Instruction Media Other 
Regional Language 


me to come 


Elementary school instruction, 
regional language. Pupils whose 
regional language may be given inst 


in all the classes is ordinarily in the 
mother tongue is different from ae 
ruction through the medium of mother 

_ tongue or any language other than 


the regional language provided bereit 
a minimum strength of 30 Pupils” (as per G.O. No. 2125 Education 
2nd July, 1949)” 


“Instruction in all the classes of dra: 
dinarily in the regional language. Pupi 
from the regional langu 


the mother tongue or n regional language provided 
there is a minimum Strength as indicated below: 

Middle School Forms: 45 Pupils 

High School Forms: 45 Pupils 

(as per G.O. 2125 dated 2nd July, 1949)” 
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presented candidates using one or the other of the regional languages for- 
ming a percentage of approximately 93. In 1950, 749 out of 769 schools 
used one or the other of the regional languages. This was 97% of the 
schools. 


Medium for Composite Maths and for Bifurcated Courses — 
Secretarial Course 


It was left to the discretion of the head of the institutions for adopting 
English or the regional language as medium of instruction for composite 
Mathematics. A communication to this effect was sent from D P I to the of- 
ficial concerned in 1950. All special subjects studied in the Secretarial 
Course under the diversified course of studies should be taught in English 
and commercial arithmetic may also be taught in English (as per the copy 
of the Proceedings of the D.P.I.dated 18.12.1951). 

Government Strict with Adoption of English Medium in Schools 

Schools were to adopt English medium with a prior permission of the 
Director of Public Instruction. Communications were issued to the officials 


and schools to apply for permission and violations of this rule were to be 
viewed seriously. 


1956: States’ reorganisation on linguistic basis. 
1957: Bill passed in the State Legislatures accepting Tamil as the State 
Official Language. 


White Paper on Education (1956) 


The White paper on Education was placed on the table of both the 
Houses of Legislature in the last week of March 1956. It was discussed in 
the Assembly on 6th April, 1956 and in the Council on 7th April, 1956. 
After the discussion, the assembly resolved to constitute a Committee to 
assist the Minister for Education in finalising the Education scheme for the 
State of Madras. The Committee reported, besides other aspects of educa- 
tion, on the study of languages. According to the committee, the position 
of regional language medium in the state was described thus: 


“So far as the mother tongue is concerned there is no Surviving pro- 
blem in schools. Its use as the medium of instruction has long since passed 
the experimental stage. The change over from English has been ac- : 
complished successfully and the beneficial effect of the change is refle ti a 
in the definitely higher level attained by pupils in their Capacity fo ` eg 
expression in mother tongue. The provision is also adequate.” ore 
, Soe Ke change over from English to the 
evels) is evidently going to take time. Even when i ; 
tion is going to be changed, there will be aeaii hel Maia 
knowledge of English for acquiring scientific, technical deg E 
sional knowledge.” and other profes- 


mother tongue (at all 
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“These considerations point to the need for taking suitable measures 
for improving the teaching of English in schools. The level of attainment in 
English has been definitely falling in recent years. This fall should be ar- 
rested; and if possible, reversed. we shall not go into the details of various 
measures which may be adopted for this purpose. It is sufficient within this 
context to observe. 


Firstly — That the present status of English as a compulsory ere 
in secondary schools, in the junior secondary course and the S.S 


S i e is 
(Academic) Course should be continued unchanged when this cours 
reorganised as a four year course. 


Secondly — The recommendation of the Elementary oo 
Reform Committee that English should be taught as compulsory (ës A 
in the higher elementary course of studies should be implemented and t 
change should be incorporated in the integrated course of degt 
education. We are glad to learn that the need for a realistic approach to t 
study of English was stressed by the Prime Minister and discussed at the A 
India Conference of Education Ministers held recently at Delhi and receiv- 
ed practically unanimous acceptance. 


It has been suggested to us that it would be an advantage — especially 
for pupils of the educationally backward classes — that they should get ac- 
quainted even during the Vth Standard with the English alphabet and also 
a few of the most familiar English words with the aid of picture-books. We 
endorse this suggestion and recommend that the integrated course of 
elementary education may contain suitable provision to this effect and that 
a diglott picture book might be prescribed for the purpose.” 


These were to serve as directions to the Expert Committee drafting 


the new syllabus and in that provision should be made for the study of the 
language in conformity with the Proposals made. 


Fee Concessions for children of low income parents 


A large number of fee concessions were made available. In the year 
1955-56 all children of Parents or guardians whose annual gross in- 
come did not exceed Rs. 1,200/- were exempted from the payment of 
fees upto and including Form III. 


Towards English Medium... 


Process of moving towards 
in 1983. The educational scene at 
Some analysis, to get a feel of the 
ction, are presented in this section. 


even to-day, 
that time and over the years required 


move. Some efforts made in this dire, 
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Special Code of regulations for Angio-Indian Schools: 
English to be the medium 

In conformity with the constitutional guarantee given to Anglo- 
Indians, Anglo-Indian schools had been continued and were governed by 
a special code of regulations. The medium of instruction was English. 
These schools were also taken advantage of by non-Anglo-Indian parents 
who wish to educate their children through the English medium. It was 
provided that at least 40% of the annual admissions to every Anglo Indian 
school should be from children of non-Anglo-Indian communities. In prac- 
tice, percentage of children in Anglo-Indian schools was higher than 40. 
There were 40 Anglo-Indian schools (of all grades) in the State and also 
training schools for women. A total of 9,637 boys and 8,880 girls were 
enrolled in these schools in the year 1958-59. 


Central Schools in states: English Medium 


In the late fifties and in early sixties, several Central schools were set 
up in all the states including Tamil Nadu. These Central schools set up by 
the Central Government and private schools affiliated to the Central 
Board of Secondary Education (CBSE) had introduced English as the 
medium of instruction. In Central schools, the medium was English as well 
as Hindi. From 1968-69, ‘Social Studies’ is being taught in Hindi only. 


Opening up of Engish medium section in Secondary Schools 


In the Proceedings of the D P I, Madras, dated 8.8.57, it was stated 
that though according to the existing rules the medium of instruction 
should be either the mother tongue or regional language, a few secondary 
schools were permitted to adopt English also as medium of instruction. For 
admission to these English medium sections, only pupils from the 
recognised Indian, Anglo-Indian or Affiliated matriculation schools with 
English medium should be considered. The heads of the secondar 
schools with English medium sections were informed that pupils Sor, 
unrecognised schools should not be admitted into English medium sec- 
tions. Also pupils from private study should not be considered for admis- 
sion in these sections. Is 


Introduction of English medium sections in se 
Madras State in 1957, whatever the reasons may 
made its way to be a general feature in 1962. The D 
1.6.62 granted permission to 65 of the Seconda: 
English in one section in Standard VI. The conditi 
tion was that no extra fee should be levied for Geier ay the sec- 

According to a newspaper report (‘The Hindu’ land Ce ee 
1962) the institutions in which the English medium was i th June, 
year in Standard VI would have the system continued this introduced last 
VI or VII. It was not expected that entire strength of year in stadards 
students would opt for this medium. a section, 40 or 50 


condary schools in 
be, seemed to have 
PI Proceedings dated 
ry schools for opening 
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Instructions regarding admissions in the English medium Ay Gi 
were issued by the Director's Proceedings dated 14.7.66. The text o 
communication reads as follows: l 

“It is observed that cases of admissions into English medium casi 
falling under the following categories are also referred to the Director o 
Secondary Education for approval: l 

(i) Children of parents whose mother tongue is not Tamil. 

(ii) Children of those employees whose mother tongue is Tamil but 
are liable to be transferred to any part of India during their ser- 
vice and 

(iii) Children of Parents whose mother tongue is Tamil but whose 
children had been Previously in schools or sections or forms in 
which the medium of instruction was English i.e. Children who 
had been instructed in English medium prior to their admission 
in the present school.” : 

The heads 
be informed that th 


to the Director for orders, 


transfer certificates and exemption from minimum 
rules may continue to be sent to the Director of Secondary Education for 
Orders. 


Another communication dated 10.2 
the office of the Director to all the Official 


category added to the above three cate 
making admissions in the a 
category may be considered: 


-70 was sent, in this regard, from 
S concerned, which had the fourth 
gories of pupils. It said that after 
bove three Categories the following fourth 


(iv) Pupils whose mother tongue is Ta 
dying th 


rough Tamil Medium in 
found fit to rec 


mil and who have been stu- 
recognised schools but are 
ough English Medium. 

English Medium sections not 
made with the prior approval of 


chools and the Inspectors of 
of Girls’ Secondary Schools. 


eive instruction thr. 
All the other cases of admission into 


covered by the above Categories should be 
the DEO Sin the case of B, 
Girls’ Schools in the case 


Public Response 


This directive of the Govern 


Ment trig 
Public in the Press. (June 1970) 


gered a lot of response from 
- It was 


Strongly Criticized at a public 
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meeting when it was pointed out that it was highly discrminatory. It was 
said that since pupils were studying English from third class, it was quite- 
possible for many children to enter English Medium sections in the higher 
classes. Further ıt was not the children of the Central Government servants 
alone who were likely to move from state to state but also many other 
classes of professional people and businessmen. In the rural areas, the 
people were denied the choice of English Medium elementary schools. It 
was considered a fundamental right of all parents to decide the course and 
medium of intruction of their children. 

It was said that since this order enabled children who had their 
preparatory schooling through the English medium to study their upper 
primary classes in the same medium, quite a number of unrecognised 
English medium preparatory schools with underpaid staff and charging 
heavy fees would spring up defeating the free education policy of the 
Tamil Nadu Government. It was explained as follows: 

Convent schools were English medium schools with primary sections 
attached whereas other high schools had a few English medium sections but 
did not have primary sections attached. Hence those who wanted to study 
in English medium schools must educate their wards in English medium 
nursery or primary schools which levied fees from Rs. 10/- to Rs. 25/- per 
head, per month and collected fees for all twelve months of the year. Only 
rich people could afford to send their children to these schools. The poor 
and the middle class could not afford to admit their wards in these costly 
nursery schools. Although education had been made free in the state upto 
P UC , discrimination creeped in here. 

It was suggested that the fundamental thing that a Government must 
do was to make available English medium primar 


y classes free or for a 
nominal fee. This could be done by 


(1) Controlling the mushroom growth of English medium primary 
schools which were a profit making business. 

(2) Government must open at least one En 
every elementary school controlled 
Government. 

(3) There must be central English medium 
areas for the benefit of those children. 
not be any discrimination as the choi 
availability. 


glish medium section in 
or recognised by the 


Primary schools in rural 
Then only there would 
ce would depend upon 


Following these criticisms, the Press reported about the Tush f 
English medium schools and also for English medium se, ad 
dary schools. There were reports about 
Kindergarten and nursery schools with English medium 


It was estimated that the increase in the demand for En 
seats had gone up by 20 to 25% over the year 1969 high Scheed 
E ols: 


Ctions in secon- 


the number of K 
fi 


glish pi P 


increase in 
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were not allowed to start more English medium sections to cope with the 
admission. 

The demand for English medium was reported to be very high. There 
were over 120 High Schools in the city of Madras and a good number of 
them had English medium sections which would take in about 100 stu- 
dents. The number of students seeking admission to these sections was 
three to four times the number of seats. Students who sought admission to 
English medium sections of high schools came from about 300 English 
medium primary schools in the city. These schools which were not 
recognised by the Government provided education to a lakh of young 
boys and girls. The alternatives available for these were the numerous cor- 
Poration elementary schools or Government recognised private schools 
which did not provide instruction through English. According to a 
spokesman for the Federation of Private schools most of the parents who 
sent their children to English medium schools belonged to low and middle 


income groups, white collar employees, factory workers, small shop 
keepers, traders, vendors etc., 


Agitation by College Students 
Agitation demanding the freedom of choice of the medium of 
instruction in colleges and against the imposition of Tamil was 


launched by college students and representations were given to 
Education Minister, (June 1970) 


Government recognition of Public response 
The text of the Director's Proceedings dated 2.7.70 read as follows: 
“The heads of secondary schools having English medium sections 

duly permitted by the Director of School Education can themselves admit 

the following categories of pupils into English medium sections of their 
schools: 


(i) Children of mother tongue is Tamil and whose 
children ha sly studying through English medium 
In recognised schools 


Parents whose 


liii) Children of 
(iv) (a) Pupils w 
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More English Medium Sections 

In view of the demands from the schools and the public for more 
English medium schools, the conference of the State Education Depart- 
ment officials recommended the adoption of a liberal policy of permitting 
at least one school with English medium section in each of the Educational 
districts preferably in Taluk headquarters and to sanction additional 
English medium sections in existing schools wherever necessary (Press 
report ‘The Hindu’ June 1, 1976). 


Proceedings of the Director of School Education dated 26.4.76 called 
for the proposals for opening English medium sections in the Secondary 
Schools. The text of the Proceedings was: 

“that consequent on the announcement made by His Excellency 
the Governor of Tamil Nadu in the Press, quite a large number of requests 
are being received from the various managements of secondary schools to 
permit the opening of English medium parallel sections, where there are 
no English medium sections, additional sections where there are al- 
ready English medium sections and conversion of the existing Tamil 
medium section into English medium section. As the requests received 
from the managements do not contain the required particulars they have 
been advised to send their requests in the prescribed proforma through the 
Inspecting Officers concerned by the end of the school year.” 


By July 1976, permission was granted to the schools for opening of 
Parallel/ Additional English medium sections during the academic year 
1976-77, subject to the following conditions: 

(a) That on no account, any existing Tamil or other languages section 
in Standard VI should be converted into English medium section. 

(b) That adequate accommodation should be provided to house the 
newly permitted parallel/additional English medium section. 

(c) That a minimum strength of 40 should be maintained...” 

The Government permitted opening of 100 English medium sections 
in the state, mostly in Government high schools in Std. VI. 

In the years that followed the same number of sections were opened 
in Std. VII, Std. VIII and so on. With the opening of new sections, sanction 
for the employment of secondary grade teachers was given. 


The demand for English medium increased wi 
limited sections, the classes remained overcrowded 
education suffered. 


th the years. With 
and the quality of 


English Medium: 
Private Unrecognised Nursery and Primary Schools 

It could be seen that a move towards ado 
facilitated through a variety of ways outlined 
a general upsurge pushing people in all wal 


ption of English medium was 
in the last section. There was 
ks of life towards demanding 
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English medium of instruction. The result was the mushroom ste = 
nursery and primary schools which served as the feeder schools to = 
secondary schools without the primary sections. These schools mage ` 
so fast that the quality of education suffered. A short review of the 
developments in this direction is considered relevant here. 


In metropolitan cities like Madras as well as in other urban areas, there 
was a mushroom growth of so-called English medium schools. These 
schools were not governed by any departmental regulations. There was no 
Governmental control, with the result these institutions had come to be 
nothing but profit making concems. Most of the teachers in these schools 
were underpaid, ill equipped and unqualified. These schools lacked even 
elementary sanitary and hygienic conditions and play ground facilitites 
were not available at all. (1973, 1974 Press reports). 

A Panel set u 


(English medium) welcomed the social control but not the Governmental 
control in their internal 


administration. It was sa'd that there were 2500 
Private nursery schools in the state with more than 13,000 teachers 
employed in them. Since these institutions depended on the fee collec- 


_ Measures to regulate private nursery schools were under considera- 
tion of the Government and th 


e Government desired to run nursery 


schools for the Poor, stated the Education Minister and was reported in the 
Press in July 1980. 


for the programme. Provision of one crore had been made 
As reported in the press ighli 
the h 
English, emphasis on pla ighlights ot the syllabus were spoken 
aids suited to + 


Y-way method of teachin: i 
E g and use of teaching 
his age Soup. The syllabus also aimed at an integrated 
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development of the Child — physical, mental and emotional growth being 
given adequate attention. 


Place of English Language in Tamil Medium Schools 


Till 1929, the study of English was begun from Standard I. In 1946, 
the study of English as a subject in Standards I to V was abolished. In 
1948, the teaching of English was permitted only from Form II (VIIth Stan- 
dard). In 1949, English was begun from Form I (VI Std.). In 1961, permis- 
sion was granted for the study of English from the Vth Standard. In 1962, 
the study of English was to start in Standard IV. In the year 1963 the 
Government directed that the teaching of English be started in Standard IlI 
in all primary and upper primary schools and primary departments of 
secondary schools with effect from the school year 1963-64. 


Improving English Teaching in Elementary Schools 


Since the introduction of English as a Compulsory subject in the 
elementary schools in Standard V in 1969, secondary grade teachers were 
appointed for teaching English. To equip the teachers well for the purpose 
of teaching English, the Government had organised with the assistance of 
the British Council, an English Language Teaching Campagin in which 
teachers were trained in the most up-to-date methods of English teaching. 
The plan was to give training to 27,000 elementary school teachers. For 
this purpose graduate teachers at the rate of 2 or 3 from each high school 
were given training on primary Courses in batches of 50. After training 
they were formed into teams of tutors who, in their turn, conducted secon- 
dary course for secondary grade teachers teaching English in Vth Stan- 
dard. 

To achieve a higher standard of attainment in English was con- 
templated through an extensive revision of syllabus for Standards V and VI 
and then III. In the academic year 1972-73, with a new syllabus, English 
teaching with the help of the text-book was to start. Earlier it was taught 
orally since 1963-64. 


Scheme for teaching English for backward class boys 


The Tamil Nadu Government had charted out a scheme with the help 
of the British Council to improve the standard of backward class students 
in English. Under this scheme, students of VIII to XI Standards in different 
parts of the State would be brought to Madras, taken to leading libraries 
and given special coaching. Announcing this to pressmen on Oct 22,1972 
Tamil Nadu Minister for Backward Classes said that these students would be 
trained intensively for three weeks to read, speak and write English proper- 
ly. The State Government had earmarked Rs. 50,000 and the British 
Council also was to spend a huge amount of mone 


e y. 300 students were to 
be trained every year. 
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Training Teachers in Methodology 


i According to a press release in November 1974. the Government of 
Tamil Nadu had recently conducted English Language Teaching Cam 
paign Centres at Madras. Under the auspices of CBE, Graduate 
were trained in the new methodology of teaching English. The defect in 
the standard of English was with the instruction in the structures and ac 
quisition of vocabulary built up by the teachers. If the teachers improved 
their teaching, the pupils would gain the necessary knowledge. The 


department of Education had Proposed to appoint B.A. degree holders to 
teach English in higher classes. 


assistants 


anguage Teaching Institutes held 
ealt with ‘Methodology for Rural 
included shifting of the priorities 
ding should be taught in the first 
he last two years, Regarding the 
e, it could be said that the aural 


™pulsory subject directly or indirectly but the 
» Probably Tamil Nad 

compuslory Hindi. 
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higher than in any 
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Phase l: (1921-1956) during which time the efforts were directed at swit 

ching over from English to Vernacular medium. 

Phase Il: (1957-1983) in which time the efforts were in the reverse direc- 
tion. The move was towards English medium. Many events which 
emphasized the English Medium were in terms of exemptions given to 
linguistic minorities. permission for English medium for Anglo-Indian 
Schools in which proportion of non-anglo-Indians was large. opening up 
Central schools in the state with English medium, permission for opening 
up of more and more English medium sections in Government and in aid 

ed schools. the conditions specified for admissions in these sections. All 
these happenings at the same time created an atmosphere wherein the 
feeling of ‘English medium opens up prosperity in life’ was stressed. The 
result was a large number of Unrecognised Nursery and Primary Schools 
which served as feeder schools to the English medium sections of the non- 
government aided schools. The education became a business venture and 
the quality had little or no place in these schools. 


The need for a knowledge of English was recognised for keeping in 
touch with the world outside. English was made compulsory as a subject 
from Standard VI, which again was revised to start from V and then from 
IV and then from III Standard. Some efforts were made to improve the 
teaching in English through revision of syllabus and also through special 
English language Teaching Campaigns. 
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IV.MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


National and State policies on Medium of Instruction were in favour of 
adoption of the regional languages. Though accepted as a policy to be pur- 
sued, switching over to Tamil Medium required careful preparation from 
the point of view of academics and maintenance of standards and 
psychology of the people who go through the transition. This chapter 
traces the history of the Medium of Instruction in Higher Education in the 
State of Tamil Nadu, covering a period of 35 years, 1948 — 1983. The 
collected information is organized in three sections: 

Section 1: Policy of the State of Tamil Nadu regarding Medium of Instruc- 
tion 

Section 2: Regional Language (Tamil) Medium Adoption in Tamil Nadu 

Section 3: Tamil Medium in Colleges and Public Response 


Finally, an ‘Overview of the Major Moves’ towards the introduction of 
Tamil Medium in the tertiary stage of education is presented. 


Policy of the State of Tamil Nadu Regarding Medium of 
Instruction 


With the successful introduction of regional language or mother 
tongue medium at the high school level in 1946, the Government paid at- 
tention to the medium of instruction at the higher level of education, 
namely, college and University medium of instruction. Government of 
India constituted a committee for advising the Government in this regard. 
The Committee recommended the following. 

(1) English as a medium of instruction at the University stage 
should be replaced during the next five years by Indian 
languages. 

(2) Universities should within this period adopt the language of the 
state or province or region as the medium of instruction and 
examination. After the period of five years (from 1948) English 
will cease to be the medium of instruction and examination. 

(3) The replacement of English as a medium of instruction should 
be gradual and staggered through transitory period. 

(4) Immediate steps should be taken by the Government to have 
standard literature produced in the Federal language and 
should assist the production of similar literature in other Indian 
languages. 

(5) As far as possible the scientific terminology used in the interna- 
tional world should be employed but where the 
tional terminology, words from the Indian lan 
adopted. 

(6) The Central Government should set u 
representative of philologists, scientist 


re is no interna- 
guages should be 


P immediately a Board, 
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to work out a dictionary of scientific terminology for all modern 
Indian languages. The board should be a permanent body and 
should work in consultation with the provinces and universities. 
The work should be completed within a period of five years. 
The Central Government may be asked to allot a substantial 
sum for the purpose so that the work may start immediately. 
The Central Government should give a lead to the provinces in 
getting text-books in science subjects in the Federal lanquage 
prepared which the provinces may be able to adopt in their 
own language. Text books on other subjects should be 
prepared either by the University or Inter University Board or 
the provincial Government. Central Government should help 
them out of difficulties by financial assistance (Education and 
Public Health Dept. G.O. No. 200 dated 27th Jan 1949) 


The recommendations were considered by the Syndicate of the 
Madras University in 1950 and following resolutions were passed. 

(1) That educational institutions should have the freedom to 

choose their medium of instruction; 

(2) That educational institutions should not be deprived of the 

liberty of choosing English as the medium of instruction; and 

(3) That all India institutions of Research should for the present 

continue to have English as their language; urges the need for 

(a) taking immediate steps to prepare the ground for introduc- 


ing the regional language as the medium of instruction in 
University classes. 


(7 


(b) enriching sufficiently and suitably the regional languages as 
the medium of instruction so that they can be used as the 

o medium of instruction in due course 

Cc 


Providing suitable books and pro i 
i perly equ el 
for implementing the rec a ge maa 
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tion. A large number of those who attended this conference were in favour 
of the introduction of Tamil as the medium of instruction in colleges in the 
Tamil areas of the State. Only a few of the principals who spoke expressed 
themselves against any immediate change, many of them putting a plea 
for gradualness in the change. The Vice Chancellor of the Annamalai 
University drew attention to the difficulties in changing the medium and to 
the need tor adequate preparation for such a change and for giving due 
importance to English in the college courses. The Vice Chancellor of 
Madras University emphasized the difficulties involved in changing the 
medium namely the lack of good books not merely for use as text-books 
but for use as reference books in the Indian languages and the need for 
proceeding in a slow, progressive and consistent manner in this matter. 


There was no outright opposition to the introduction of Tamil as the 
medium but only a plea for adequate preparation and gradual well plann- 
ed change. The Vice Chancellor of Madras University suggested that the 
question should be considered by a special committee of experts who 
should be asked to tender advice to the Government. This suggestion was 
accepted and a committee of educationists with the Vice Chancellor of 
Madras University as Chairman was appointed to advice the Government 
in the matter. It was requested to consider the steps to be taken in fur- 
therance of the objective viz adoption of the regional language as the 
medium of instruction in colleges and to suggest ways and means for 
preparation of scientific glossaries of technical terms in the regional 
languages and all necessary literature in the subjects to be taught in the col- 
leges. However, no decision emerged as a result of this committee’s 
deliberations, if any, and the introduction of Tamil as the medium of in- 
struction in colleges of the State which after the States reorganisation of 
November 1956 had become largely unilingual seemed as far far away as 
ever. 


According to the report of the Legislature Committee on White Paper 
on Education in 1956, the policy was to be settled after they received the 
report of the Expert Committee. Meanwhile, they indicated that a distinc- 
tion might be made within the field of higher education between Scientific 
and professional education and the humanities. On the basis of this distinc- 
tion, it was expected that active steps would be taken to bring about an ear- 
ly change in the medium of instruction in colleges, so far as the 
‘Humanities’ were concerned; while English will continue to be used as the 
medium of instruction in colleges, without change at any rate until 1965. 

The complete change over from English to the Mother- 
evidently going to take time. Even when the medium of instru 
ing to be changed, there would be continuing need for 
knowledge of English for acquiring scientific technical and 
sional knowledge. 
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pe ished 

When the report of the Official Language Commission ere Zeg 
in 1957, the Government found that their views eng Wee Gees 
cepted in regard to several facets of the language prai em. ve wlth ihe 
report and reviewed their attitude to it. again in BEER ane 
leaders of all parties in the State Legislature including the leade dan 
Position in the Council. The Government insisted that e ents, bet 
should be made on grounds unrelated to educational E sisch 
ween the medium of instruction in schools and in colleges ~ b ni about 
the view that it should be an objective of educational policy to dëi ein gg 
the progressive development of the regional language for gett the 
medium of instruction at every stage of education Let "ap uestion of 
highest. They gave notice of their intention to deal wie : ef to be the 
medium of instruction in colleges that if and when English EE ve? 
medium of instruction in respect of any of the University ep ses 
in the State, it would be replaced by Tamil and not Hindi. l — 

The Government's Policy with regard to the medium of a sia 
colleges could be said to have been definitely formulated at this H z5 ' This 
the general agreement of all the political parties in the Legislature. : e 
definite formulation which had Previously been put forward was a = as 
the reorganisation of States which left the states largely unilingual an i d 
Kee by the State legislature of Tamil as the official language of t 
suction nso the above policy on the question of medium of in- 
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Chancellors recommended that the replacement of English should take 
place within five years. The University Education Commission definitely 
recommended the regional language media. In reply to Official Languages 
Commission recommendation, the Madras University favoured the even- 
tual replacement of English by mother tongue or regional language when 


“all the conditions” were satisfied. 

The Government maintained the policy of progressive switchover to 
Tamil medium in 70s and in 80s. On Jan 23, 1968, the Legislative 
Assembly adopted a resolution to the effect that within a period of five 
he Government should take steps to make Tamil the medium of in- 
struction in all colleges. The Government of Tamil Nadu appointed an ex- 
ommittee on the medium of instruction in colleges on December 28, 
s' agitation all over the State for freedom of 
choice in regard to the medium of instruction. The Government had plac- 
ed before the committee two objectives, namely, Tamil should ultimately 
be the medium of instruction and English should continue to be given im- 
portance both for advanced studies and international contacts. The 
Government had asked the committee to consider how best these two ob- 
jectives could be achieved and to suggest the “suitable steps” to be taken 
progressively to allay the fear or misgiving among the students and the 
public over the introduction of Tamil medium. The committee recom- 
mended that opportunity to choose the medium of instruction should be 
available to the students. In Government colleges, where there was provi- 
sion to study only through the Tamil medium, Government should pro- 
vide facilities for students who desired to study through the English 
medium. In Non-Governmental colleges where there were no facilities for 
n the Tamil medium, the managements may be requested to 
such a provision if there was a de- 


years, t 


pert c 
1970, in the wake of student 


teaching i 
consider the steps to be taken to have 
mand for it. (Interim Report Jan 16, 1971). 

The Text of the Final Report of the Committee is given hereunder: 

“We are conscious of the fact that the country suffers from illiteracy 
poverty, lack of opportunities for gainful employment and all these have 
brought about tension of a high order. We hope and trust that whatever be 
the complexion of the Government at the Centre or in the State, the 
authorities concerned will take a realistic view of the situation and will not 
come to their own conclusion ignoring the well considered arguments and 
pleas placed before them by the intellectuals. It ison these grounds and not 
out of any fanatical attitude that we do plead once again that the choice of 
medium of instruction must be given to the students for the present. And 
for along time to come, English must continue to be a subject of spot fi 
the degree and higher courses in the Universities” HOE 

The Committee felt that teaching of English required to be improved 
considerably at the school stage and that well qualified teachers Pian 
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create in the students a taste for the language must be made available 
Those who study in Tamil medium must be able to refer to the reference 
books in English. This would enable them to make use of the vast 
knowledge available in the English books and express their ideas in their 
mother tongue. 


“It is never going to be possible to have as many reference books in 
regard to various branches of higher knowledge in the Indian Languages 
as there were in an international language like English” 
observed. 


, the committee 


On production of books in Tamil, the Committee suggested that such 
books should be written by persons who had high qualifications, good 
teaching experience and a wide knowledge of the subject concerned and 
competence to write in Tamil. The majority of books required for degree 
classes should be original works and they should be revised from time to 
time, incorporating the latest advances. When translations were made by 
authors, it was necessary to bear in mind that the translations should be in 
regard to textual matter, but scientific and technological terms might be re- 
tained. The symbols commonly used in international terminology in books 
of mathematics, statistics, physics and chemistry could not be translated 
and should be retained to ensure a correct understanding of the subject 
matter (May 30,1971) 


Regional language adoption and Minorities 


In the year 1971, the Constitution Bench of Supreme Court had held 
that no University in the country can declare a particular regional language 
as the sole medium of instruction and examination of candidates in that 
University, as it infringes the constitutional guarantee relating the rights of 
minorities enshrined in Article 25-30 of the constitution('The Hindu’ May 
12, 1971). 


Government Jobs for Tamil Medium Graduates 


It was reported in November 1971 that the Government of Tamil 
Nadu had decided henceforth recruitment of those Government 
departments which had adopted Tamil as the official language would be 
made from applicants educated in the Tamil medium. 


Tamil Medium: Incentives for students 


On June 2, 1971, the Tamil Nadu Government announced an ineen 
tive scheme to encourage students to join the Tamil medium classes in eg 
leges. The scheme announced by the Chief Minister K Karunanidhi wou! 


be applicable to those studying in Government and private colleges from 
the academic year 1971-72. 
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Under the scheme, the students who chose the Tamil Medium in B.A 
and B.Sc classes would get a stipend of Rs. 180/- per year for all the ‘Bree 
years of the course. The stipend was to be awarded to all the students in 
Tamil medium sections irrespective of their community or income con- 
siderations. The concession would also be available to those who had 
already joined the Tamil medium sections in the previous years and were 
now entering the second or third year classes of the B.A. or B.Sc.courses. 


Students joining the Tamil medium sections in the Pre-University 
course in both the Government and Private’Colleges would be given a 
book allowance of Rs 50/- per year for the purchase of text-books in 
Tamil. when PUC was abolished in 1977-78, Rs. 180/- is being given 


to only the students in the degree courses. 


Medium in the Higher-Secondary or Plus Two 
Stage and the Fees 


According to a press report in June (June 7, 78 ‘The Hindu’), the 
freedom to choose the medium was with the students. According to a 
directive of the Government, “the higher secondary education is free for all 
students except for those opting for English medium, who would be called 
upon to pay Rs. 20/- for 10 months in a year. 


In the higher secondary course Part | and H. namely, the study of the 
regional language of their choice and English are compulsory.” 


Regional Language (Tamil) Medium 
Adoption in Tamil Nadu 


The practical adoption of Tamil medium began in Tamil Nadu as early 
as 1948 (or even earlier) when the recommendations of the Medium of In- 
struction Committee and the University Education Commission's report 
were being published. The Government of Madras tried out an experiment 
in introducing Tamil medium at the Intermediate level in 1948 in three col- 
leges, namely, National College, Tiruchirapalli, Salem College, Govern- 
ment Arts College, Coimbatore. The subjects taught in Tamil were History 


and Economics. 

Though the political climate was congenial for Tamil medium with the 
attainment of freedom and with strong reaction in favour of discarding a 
foreign language, the experiment was unsuccessful because of several dif- 
ficulties. On the side of the students, the difficulties were absence of stan- 
dard text-books, fear in their minds about the employment opportunities. 
On the teacher's side, the problems were in terms of non-availability of 
good reference books. 


Hence these colleges reverted back to English medium. 
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In March 1959, in the Legislative Council debate on medium of in- 
struction in Training Colleges, it was said that the training colleges had 
been given the option to use the regional language as the medium of in- 
-struction in all subjects, including optional subjects 


In 1959, the Government of Tamil Nadu issued orders for switching 
over to Tamil medium in B.A. degree courses from 1963-64. The text of 
the Government order is as follows: 


“The Government had under consideration the question of 
medium of instruction in colleges for a long time now. It was decided long 
ago that, as stated in the Government's memorandum submitted on the 
report of the official Language commission, it should be an objective of 
educational policy to bring about the progressive development of the 
regional language for use as the medium of instruction at every stage of 
education, not excluding the highest. The policy of the Government in the 
matter has been stated thus to the answer given to the questionnaire of the 
Official Language Commission. to adopt the regional language or mother 
tongue as the medium of instruction at the secondary stage and also to 
make possible the adoption of the regional language as the medium of in- 
struction at the University stage.” But Government have not been unaware 
of the difficulties in implementing the latter part of this policy chief of 
which are the great paucity of the necessary literature in the various fields 
of knowledge and paucity of the teachers qualified to teach in that 
language. In the memorandum submitted by the Government to the Official 
Language Commission, the attitude of the Government (which was en- 
dorsed by leaders of all parties in the Legislature) was formulated as below: 


Two Objectives 


There is a conflict requiring reconciliation, between two different ob- 
jectives, viz. the need for raising higher educational standards and the 
need also to develop potentialities of the mother-tongue, as the vehicle of 
culture. The Government of Madras have not yet taken a decision on how 
this reconciliation is to be effected and the present indications are that the 
answers have to be found out. First. in making a distinction within the field 
of higher education between scientific and professional education and 
education in the “humanities” and on the basis of this distinction. 

___ (a) taking active steps to bring about an early change in the medium of 
instruction in colleges so far as the latter is concerned and 


A continuing to use English as the medium of scientific and profes- 
sional instruction in colleges, at any rate. without change until 1965. 


This question was discussed by the newly constituted Tamil 


ne: and Research Coumcil where the view that a beginning 
should the made with Tamil as tthe medinm of instructiom inthe reorganised 
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B.A. degree courses. found almost unanimous acceptance. The question 
has been further discussed with the Vice Chancellors of the two univer- 
sities in the state and their advice taken. As a result of these discussions, 
Government wish to re-affirm explicitly their policy in the matter as set out 
in the memorandum presented to the Official Languages Commission and 
declare that English will continue to be the medium of instruction in respect 
of all university degree courses, except the B.A. degree courses and that 
no change in this respect will be considered, until the two following condi- 
tions are satisfied: (i) The change over should be demonstrated to have 
been successful in respect of the B.A. degree courses and (ii) An agreed 
decision on the nature of changes (if any) to be made in respect of any 
other university degree course should be taken on a coordinated basis for 


all universities in India. 

ne reorganised B.A. degree courses in 
d to Tamil. It is obvious that the best 
Id be one which links it with the 
ondary education. This is due to commence in the 
60 and the first batch of pupils admitted to the new 
year will complete the new XI standard in the 
lent of PUC in college) in 1962-63. 


The medium of instruction of th 
the state will accordingly be change 
time schedule for this change wou 
reorganisation of sec 
academic year 1959- 
VIII standard during that 


Higher Secondary school (as equiva 
Those students of this batch who are declared eligible for admission to the 


B.A. degree course will therefore constitute the first batch of pupils for 
whom instructions will be available in the Tamil medium in the colleges of 
the state. That is to say. the change will be made from English to Tamil as 
the medium of instruction in the B.A. degree course during 1963-64 for 
the first year of the course during 1964-65 for the second year of the 
course and during 1965-66 for the third year of the course. At the end of 
the third five year plan the first batch of pupils will get their B.A. degrees 
after completing their entire education in schools and college with Tamil as 


the medium of instruction. 

private colleges to continue to provide English 
degree courses even after the change-over 
64. but no grant will be payable by the State 


It will be open to 

medium instruction in the B.A. 
is effected i.e. even after 1963- 
Government in respect of such courses. 
e it clear that the study of English as a sub- 
ject will continue in the new Tamil medium B.A. degree courses and em- 
phasise that the standard in this subject will be as it is at present, the same 
rt L of the B.Sc. reorganised degree courses. 


Government wish to mak 


as in Pai 

In order to commence the change-over during the year 1963-64 all 
necessary preparations will have to be completed before the end of 
1962-63. The adequacy of these preparations should be demonstrated by 
the fact that those who have made the preparations have actually succeed- 
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ed in providing the instructions in Tamil successfully for all the three years 
of the B.A. Degree course. Text books. technical terms. instructional 
machinery and procedure should be evolved in the actual process of im- 
parting instruction in the Tamil medium. To this end, a pilot college will be 
organised. The change-over will be introduced in the first year of B.A. 
Degree course during the year 1960-61 in the “pilot college” and extended 
to the second year and third year in the same college. In the process of im- 
parting instruction in the Tamil medium in this college, all the preparations 
necessary for the change over to be made throughout the state during the 
year 1963-64 will also be carried out. The Government have decided that 
the ‘Government Arts College’ Coimbatore will be the pilot college where 
the change over will be introduced in 1960-61. 


Government are anxious that the pupils taking the Tamil medium 
B.A. Degree course in the pilot college in 1960-61 should not entertain the 
apprehension that their future prospects will be adversely affected thereby. 
To this end, Government wish to give the assurance that these pupils will 
not only have equal opportunities with others in regard to admission to 
Post-Graduate courses, employment under the Government of India etc. 
but will also be given special preference in the matter of selection to 


suitable appointments under the state government and quasi- 
governmental agencies. 


To advise them on the implementation of this policy and to plan the 
various preparatory measures to be undertaken in order to introduce the 
Tamil medium in the pilot college in 1960-61, Government have ap- 
pointed a committee to be known as the College Tamil Committee with 


Mr. G.R. Damodaran, P.S.G. & Sons Charities College of Technology, 
Peelamedu as Chairman . 


Committee to advise the Government: 


The Committee will consider the following points and advise Govern- 
ment on them: 


(i) The mode of selection of pupils for the B.A. Degree courses in the 
pilot college: It is necessary that pupils should be chosen from every district 
and shouid be the best among those, who, being eligible tor admission to 
the B.A. Degree course decide to take that course. 


ge will be a government college the 
need not be confined to people in 


LX 0. 


— 


provision in four c 
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Government service and the choice should be from as wide as the persons 
chosen possess the qualifications prescribed by the University. The Com- 
mittee might prepare a list of suitable persons to take up the various sub- 
jects of the B.A. Course from which Government could choose the 
members of the staff to run the new courses. 


(iii) Preparation of text-books and lecture notes for the new courses. 


(iv) Technical terms to be used in the new courses — as far as possi- 
ble, well known international terminology should be used subject to such 
adaptations as may be necessary. Well-known Tamil terms may be used but 
it would be desirable in such cases to have the international terms also in- 
dicated in brackets. Any other matter relevant to the conduct of the Tamil 
medium B.A. Courses may be considered. The Committee will be free to 
se advice and opinion in the matter will in its 

of the committee may be submitted to 
The Committee will be a first class com- 
Jlowance and Daily allowance. 


consult all persons who 
opinion be useful. The first report 
the Government in three months. 
mittee for purposes of Travelling a 


The Programme Evaluation Committee constituted by the Govern- 
ment in 1960, to watch the progress of education through Tamil medium 
in the pilot project, reported that a large number of lecturers were of the 
opinion that students understood better through Tamil medium and also 
translated English passages into Tamil more easily. Due to the introduction 
of Tamil medium, the committee said that the general standard of the class 
in English had not come down. The total strength of the B.A. class offering 
courses in Tamil in Government Arts College, Coimbatore was 93. The 
strength in the Ist year B.A. class in the next year was 64, out of a total 
sanctioned strength of 100. The Madras University set the question papers 
in English but the answers were written in Tamil. 

962, during discussion about the pilot pro- 
d for Tamil medium was not there. Until 
hough 20 were admitted, only two 


In the assembly debates in 1 
ject, it was said that the deman 
July 14, in the College at Pollachi, t 
were attending. 

n motion to the poor response to Tamil medium 
courses in the arts colleges, in the Assembly in 1963, the Finance Minister 
replied that “Tamil medium had been introduced in three colleges Govern- 
ment Arts College, Madras, Queen Mary's College, Madras, Government 
Arts College. Kumbakonam during 1963-64, in addition to the existing 
colleges in Coimbatore district. The financial concessions 
offered by Government towards the students and colleges that have Tamil 


medi have keen GN RNIRK In 196364 also. The Government have not 
yet received final figures of the number of students who have joined Tamil 


medium courses during the current year.” 


In a calling attentio 
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To a question asked by a member in 1965, the Minister replied about 
the colleges and subjects offering Tamil medium. 


(1) Government Arts College, Coimbatore: History, Economics. 
Politics, Geography and Psychology: 

(2) P.S.G. Arts College, Coimbatore: Economics and Social 
Science: 

(3) N.G.M. College. Pollachi: History: 

(4) Sri Avinashilingam Home Science College for Women, Coim- 
batore: Economics: 

(5) Government Arts College, Kumbakonam: Economics, 


From the Assembly debates of the year 1966, it was evident that the 
Government issued orders to introduce Tamil medium in Pre-University 
course in one section in Humanities in all Government colleges in the state 
with effect from 1966-67. Two years later, in 1968-69. Tamil medium was 
introduced in science courses also as an alternative medium. Tamil 
medium was introduced in the B.A. class in 1967-68. The students who 
opted for this medium mostly belonged to the history group. Tamil 
medium for B.Sc., course was introduced in 1969-70. _ 


The enrollment position of Tamil medium in colleges in Tamil Nadu at 
the end of 1970, as furnished by the Government to the Expert Commit- 
tee on Medium of Instruction gave a consolidated picture of the situation 
regarding the colleges opting for both media or exclusively for one medium 


or the other and the number of students studying in the different grades. 
P.U.C., B.A. and B.Sc., 


In the Madras and Madurai University areas, there were a total 
number of 43 Government 117 non-governmental colleges. 


Out of the 43 Government colleges, 41 had P.U.C. classes and two 
had only degree classes. Twenty eight out of these 41 colleges offered in- 
struction in P.U.C., in both English and Tamil. The remaining 13 offered 
instruction only in Tamil. 


As regards non-governmental colleges, in 82 of the 117 colleges, 


there was some provision for students to study in the Tamil medium in the 
PUC: 


Thus, out of a total number of 70,058 students studying in the P.U.C. 
in 1970-71, 20,638 were studying in the Tamil medium (12,756 in 
Government colleges and 7,882 in non-governmental colleges). As many 
as 49,420 P.U.C. students were studying in the English medium (4,515 in 
Government colleges and 44,905 in non-governmental colleges). 


.the strength of English 
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There were 35 Government colleges affiliated in the B.A. Degree 
classes. Twelve of these taught through both the media; 22 exclusively in 


‘Tamil and one exclusively in English. 


al colleges offering the B.A. Degree 


In 26 of the non-government 
dium in humanities in one subject or 


course, Tamil was an alternative me 
the other. 


Out of a total number of 18.608 students studying in the B.A. classes, 
4,027 were studying in the Tamil medium (2,713 in Government colleges 
and 1,314 in non-governmental colleges) and 14,581 B.A. students were 
studying in the English medium (1,532 in Government colleges and 
13,049 in non-governmental colleges) - 
lleges affiliated in the B.Sc., Degree 


There were 30 Government co! 
tions exclusively in Tamil and eight 


courses; 22 of them offered instruc’ 
taught through both the media. 


ntal colleges subjects for the B.Sc., were taught 


In all non-governme 
only in English. 


Out of a total of 14,737 students studying in the B.Sc., classes, 2,282 


ing i i i in Government colleges 
were studying in the Tamil medium, all of them in Gc e 

and 12,455 B.Sc., students were studying in the English medium (747 in 
Government colleges and 11,708 in non-governmental colleges). 
mmendations of the Expert Committee ar 
th i i ion in colleges, Tamil Nadu Government increase 
rat E ege oes in P.U.C. in Government colleges 
71 to 9,235 in 1971-72. Forty addi- 
C. were provided this year. The 


In pursuance of the reco 


in Taml Nadu, from 4700 in a ~ 
tional English medium sections IT" , 
strength oÍ the English medium sections in Government rai = z 
B.A. and B.Sc., | year classes had also been raised from o 5309. 


PUC. 
The total number of students in the Tamil medium courses o i 
and degree was 33,574 in 1976-77 as against 32,653 in the previou year. 


While the figure for PUC rose by about 3,000, the number for degree 
courses fell by 1500. On a comparison of the statistics from 1969-70 to 
1976-77, it could be seen that Tamil medium had not been progressing as 
Well as it should”, said a note circulated to the State Assembly on August 
6, 1977. : 

___ According to the figures furnished by the Government of Tamil Nadu 
in 1983, the total number of students studying in the 188 arts colleges of the 
state was 1.82 lakhs. Of this, those studying through Tamil medium was 


22,480. (About 12 percent). 
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Of the total number of 188 colleges, 135 were private colleges and 53 
were Government colleges. All the 53 Government colleges and 34 
private aided colleges offered Tamil medium courses. This was mainly in 
B.A. in Economics and in History. Only two aided colleges offered 
Chemistry and Zoology in Tamil medium. 8 


Of the aided colleges, 78 had started Tamil medium but at the time of 
this study (1983) only 34 colleges had Tamil medium sections. In Govern- 
ment Colleges the enrollment had increased in degree courses from 
12,699 in 1978-79 to 16,130 in 1979-80 which rose to 18,424 in 
1980-81 and still further upto 20,695 in 1981-82. 


Tamil Medium in B.Com 


At a Senate meeting of the Madras University in 1980, it was sug- 
gested by a member that Tamil under Part | of the B.Com course should at 
least be given. This was supported by several members. According to the 
figures given by the Directorate of Collegiate education, Annamalai 
University started B.Com Degree course in Tamil medium in the 
Academic year 1980-81 with 121 students. They also had closed down 
this course in 1982-83. The reasons for closure were not known 


Tamil Medium in Post-Graduate Courses 


The proposal for introducing Tamil medium in Post-Graduate courses 
was announced by the Education Minister of Tamil Nadu in January 1970. 
This move for the P.G. courses in Tamil medium was criticized by the 
teachers in the colleges and universities. The main criticism was inade- 
quate preparation in terms of making available the needed text-books and 
journals and in training the teachers. The Vice-Chancellors of the 
Southern Universities stated that there should not be any change in the 
medium of instruction at the P.G. level. It was decided that a language 


oriented English Syllabus with emphasis on modern English should be 
prepared. 


Tamil Medium in Poly-technics 


In the year 1974-75, a beginning was made to introduce Tamil 
medium in two subjects in two polytechnics, Nachimuthu Polytechnic, 
Pollachi and the Government Polytechnic, Trichi. Unlike in the Arts col- 
leges, in these Polytechnics, the students had not been separated into 
English and Tamil medium sections. Everyone had to learn two particular 
subjects in Tamil. The results reported showed that the students had fared 
better in the subjects through the Tamil medium sections. 


f 


ee 
ee 
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Medium of Instruction in Medical Colleges 


In July 1970, Medical Education Conference recommended that 
English medium should continue in Medical Colleges. In September of 
the same year the Central Government decided to continue until the 
regional languages were developed, English medium in medical colleges 
endorsing the views expressed by the Medical Council of India. In the year 
1979, again the Prime Minister Mr. Morarji Desai expressed the view that 
regional language media should be adopted in the medical colleges. But 
the Indian Medical Council did not favour regional language medium, for 
the reason that enough books were not available and keeping abreast with 


the field was possible only with English. Recently, in the year 1982-83, 
Department of Planning and Development, Tamil University conducted an 


opinion poll of the professors in medical colleges. The results showed that 
majority of the professors favoured Tamil medium in medical colleges and 


were willing to cooperate in the production of needed literature. 


Medium for Science Study in general 


dium) through which science should be 


d the attention of the people concerned 
agreement that 


there was general 

e only in the mother tongue and 
dium of instruction, there seemed 
the inadequacy of the mother 
ge in science subjects. 


f Prof. M.G.K. Menon: 


Medium (the language me 
taught and learned had attracte 
with teaching and learning. Though 
wg and creative thinking is possibl 
tb be i ga should be the me 
eae ei eeling of insecurity regarding 

communicating the existing knowled: 


‘oon quite well brought out in the words of fers 
of me e can grow only on the basis of understanding and not on the en 
itseif dee Understanding cannot come through a medium W! oe 
this is not understood... Science has to be taught in a natural way an 
mall — only through a medium with which one had familiarity, = 

ing the mother tongue. Under the present circumstances of Eng ish ` 
the s ` medium of propogation only a small strata of society constitute 

aa niie community. The elite who have had the privilege of ee 
cert in this language which was at any rate not the language oft e 
et, made up a very small fraction of the population. If E 
T taught through the medium of English the only egm e? 
depend as of acquitting himself satisfactorily was to memorise = e : 
with no ey on what had been taught in form, in content, In anguas d 
scienc eviations. This was completely contrary to the whole spirit O 

e which was independent thinking and expression. 

Science in the world to- 
nce in which 
timated that 


day Ka one looked at the literature available on 
» then the language in which it is available gains importa 


case 
» the languages to be learned are many- “Jt has been es 
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five languages will cover 80 per cent of all published work, but for scientific 
work, especially in Physics, Chemistry and Biology, three will suffice. No 
Indian language comes within first ten for this purpose even if a large 
number speak one or more of them.” 


Medium of examination for Union Public Service Commission 
(U.P.S.C.) 

Home Ministry in the Government of India requested U.P.S.C. to 
consider the facility to be provided to candidates appearing for these ex- 
aminations to answer in any of the languages included in the Eighth 
Schedule of the Constitution. U.P.S.C. did not favour the use of 14 
languages as they had to face problems in terms of securing competent ex- 
aminers in all languages, ensuring uniformity and fairness in valuation. 
However, at present, this facility was being limited to two papers, namely, 
General Knowledge and Essay. But it was not successful even after five 
years of trial. The non-English media were not popular. In 1969, only 
14.10 per cent of the candidates offered an Indian language as an optional 
subject. In 1972, the percentage came down to 12.16. 


The Commission has set up a research unit to keep track of 
developments in the use of regional language and to undertake 
preparatory for instruction of regional languages as media for optional 
papers in Arts as well as Science subjects. Change in the present orienta- 
tion scheme is being contemplated for creating a climate for the choice of 
the regional medium. 


Tamil Medium in Colleges and 
Public Response 


Public Opinions in favour of English, in favour of Tamil 


With the efforts made in adoption of the regional language as the 
medium of instruction through a definite policy, the public utilising the in- 
stitutions of higher education reacted in the press. The reactions were 
mostly in terms of arguments in favour of English medium or in favour of 
Tamil medium. A summary of such reactions 1s presented here: 


(1) Three major reasons were given in favour of English, i.e.» 


Adequacy of the English language in communication of ail the 

branches of scientific knowledge and the inadequacy of Tamil 

language and literature to communicate scientific pastas $ 

— Technical vocabulary and a large number of books availa 

in English and not available in Tamil; D 
(2) Scope for pursuing higher studies and for employment wc? éi 

tunities within and outside the state and outside the country 


ne 
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preference for English medium graduates in private com- 
panies, public sector undertakings and Central Government 
jobs; 

(3) English as a medium serving in the integration of the country 
serving as the link language — facilitates movement from one 
University to another, free movement of talent, free inter- 
change of personnel in Government and business, facilitates 
communication between the Centre and the States, among the 
States themselves, in Parliament, in National bodies... enables 
World diplomacy. Trade and Commerce, frees people in dif- 
ferent parts of narrow provincialism, isolation. 


In favour of Tamil medium, one major reason given was the stimula- 
tion of original and creative thinking process in the individuals in the learn- 
ing situation which forms the basis of the clarity in expression — The same 
reason was put in terms of the low standard of English leading to mental 
fatigue due to strain in developing an understanding of the language itself 
leading to poor comprehension and disinterest. This is a summary of hun- 
dreds of reactions in the press regarding the medium of instruction in the 


educational institutions in the State. 


Tamil Imposition and Demand for Freedom of Choice of the In- 


struction Medium 


In June 1969, with the enthusiasm to facilitate the switch over to 


Tamil medium in the State, Tamil Nadu Government Colleges offered 
more Tamil medium courses in more number of sections. And according 
to a press report even some of the English medium sections were con- 
verted into Tamil medium. This led to a situation where students had to 
choose Tamil medium. The feeling of imposition of Tamil sparked 
somewhere resulting in the students boycotting classes, staging strikes, 
making all kinds of demands on the principals and finally forcing them to 
close down. All the three Universities Madras, Annamalai and Madurai 


and the affiliated colleges were closed. 

The situation continued the same way with the inconclusive discus- 
sions in the Assembly about the dual media of Instruction upto PUC stage, 
with inadequate supply of proper text books, frustrations in not getting ad- 
mission in the medium of their choice, the fears and insecurities about their 
future all led to the building up of pressure and shaped into a Pro-English 
campaign all over Tamil Nadu. By September 29, 1970, about 85,000 
Parents had signed a Memoradum demanding freedom of choice of in- 
struction medium for their wards. In the meantime, the announcement of 
the jobs for Tamil medium graduates mentioned earlier came up. The 
association for Students and Parents drafted a memorandum and it was 
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reported that the parents in very large numbers signed and submitted it to 
the Minister of Education. Details of Memorandum are as follows: 


“Parents seek a prior right to choose the kind of education that shall 
be given to their children,” asserts the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. Pointing out the appropriateness of recalling human rights in this 
“International Education Year,” the parents and students’ Association has 
impressed on the Minister of Education, Mr V R Nedunchezian, 
that freedom of choice is a condition precedent to any educational system 
playing an active role in improving the quality of our civilisation, promoting 
the growth of free movement of persons and skills from one area of the 
country to another and in bringing different linguistic and cultural groups 
and minorities into the main stream of our national life. 


“We do not analyse the reasons that dictate the choice of a parent: 
nor is it normal in a democratic society to ask why a father chooses to have 
his son educated in one type of school or in one particular medium rather 
than in another,” observes a memorandum presented to the Minister by 
the Association. The following are the salient points stressed in the 
memorandum. 


The memorandum says that the urge to study through the English 
medium has been on the increase more particularly in rural areas where 
many Government colleges have been opened in the past two years. In 
these areas, students drawn from low income groups and under-privileged 
sections, who have hungered for long for the benefits of advanced instruc” 
tion, have been deprived of freedom of choice. They have to opt for the 
Tamil medium since there is no choice. In these days of pressure on Gor 
leges for admission, the policy of imparting instruction only in the region@ 
medium leads to hardship and the denial of freedom of opportunity t 
benefit from education. 

If large groups of citizens, the Association has stressed, feel that their 
children should be educated through the English medium so that they maY 
proceed from schools to higher institutions of learning and derive the maw 
imunğğenefit from such instruction, it would not be in the social or nationa 
interest “fo place hindrances in their way. “We have unfortunately obtain- 
ed the uncomfortable impression that English medium sections are to be 
frozen in schools so that Tamil in the near future will be the only medium ° 
instruction in colleges and institutions of higher learning,” the memoran” 
dum said. The Association has also asked the Government to desist fro™ 
its move to recruit for the Government service only those who hav@ 
studied through Tamil medium. This policy was violative of the constitu- 
tion since it was highly discriminating and destructive of national integra 
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tion. Furthermore, the policy would run counter to the decisions of the 
Supreme Court delivered in the Gujarat and Kerala University cases. 


The Government's proposal will debar from service in Tamil Nadu a 
Tamilian who studies through the English medium even if he is proficient 
in Tamil, the Association has pointed out. 


The Association has said though the Government has released restric- 
tions on the admission of children to the English medium sections, the pro- 
blem of finding places in secondary schools for children who wish to study 
through a medium other than Tamil still remains. To suggest that English is 
being taught from the Ill-Std or that eminent persons in the past advocated 
the regional medium does not solve the issue. After the turmoil the country 
had passed through on the issue of language, there was general awareness 
of the importance of English and a feeling that it is an important instrument of 
national integration. In effect, English has ceased to be a foreign language 
and has become a part and parcel of our national heritage. 

If schools are not permitted to open more English medium sections, it 
| problem. For the theory of selectivity which will 


will lead to a grave social 
have to be applied to cope with the rush for admission will be inhuman and 


create frustration, resentment and bitterness in the little boys and girls. 


The Association has explained that the official language resolution 
passed by the Assembly in 1968 could never be interpreted to say that the 
legislature wanted Tamil to be the exclusive medium of instruction in col- 
leges. The “expeditious steps” the resolution wanted the Government to 
take to introduce Tamil as the medium of instruction in colleges only serv- 
ed to underline the importance of promoting Tamil as an alternative 


medium. 

The Association has suggested the Universities in Tamil Nadu will do 
well to emulate the example of Bombay University, which had made pro- 
vision for ascertaining the wishes of students in regard to the medium of 


instruction. 

No one denies, the Association, has clarified, the need to make provi- 
sion for students to acquire proficiency in the regional language in our 
educational institutions. But the Government should recognise the need to 
give freedom of choice to parents and students to choose the schools and 
the language in which subjects should be taught. The choice should be 
given to the students so that their cultural horizons may be widened and 
better job opportunities may be available to them. The Association has ap- 

ment to reconsider its policy “as it will not promote 


pealed to the Gover 
the growth of Tamil, will harm the interests of the peopie of our state and 


reverse the process of national integration.” 
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Though apparently there was a freedom of choice of the medium 
there was no freedom of choice in reality. Though, the parents were told 
that they could go to private colleges if they wanted English medium, they 
faced in reality restrictions in terms of limited number of colleges in most of 
the areas, higher fee in non-government colleges, the distance at which 
the private colleges were located. With little or no reaction from the 
Government, the situation became tense and on December 9, 1970 about 
2000 students from various city colleges demonstrated in front of the 
Secretariat against the imposition of Tamil medium. They turned violent 
and there was police action lending to the closure of colleges in the 
districts, Guindy Engineering College and the Central Polytechnic 
Students in many centres held meetings to protest against the police action 
on Madras students and to demand for freedom of choice of the medium 
and equal opportunities for employment. On December 16, 1970 about 
1400 Erode School Students refused to write the Tamil Examination as a 
protest against imposition of Tamil as medium. 


On December 28, 1970 the Tamil Nadu Government appointed an 
Expert Committee on the medium of instruction with Dr A.L. Mudaliar 
former Vice Chancellor of the Madras University as the Chairman and Mr 
N.D. Sundaravadivelu, Vice Chancellor, Madras University, Prof T.P. 
Meenakshi Sundaram, Vice Chancellor of Madurai University, Dr Chan- 
dran Devanesan, Principal, Madras Christian College. Mr G.R. 
Damodaran, PSG College of Engineering and Technology, Coimbatore. 
The text of the report of the Committee has already been given in Section 
1 of this chapter. 


Scheme of Government jobs for Tamil medium graduates and 
Public reaction 


The Government of Tamil Nadu explained its stand on the scheme 
said that the Government intended to remove the fears in the minds of 
Tamil medium students that they would have no employment oppor 
tunities. The announcement of the scheme was welcomed: by Tamil 
medium supporters as it was considered io be in keeping with the 
Government's policy. Another section of the population namely the pro~ 
togonists of English considered this to be blatantly unconstitutional and 
discriminatory, described it as linguistic fanaticism. The Government just 
could not provide jobs for all It was also argued by some that Hindi has 
been abolished, English is being discouraged, majority of Tamil medium 
students will have to face frustrations. 


Scheme for Incentives for Tamil medium students Reactions 


The students receiving the incentives were happy and appreciated the 
move. The criticism was that the incentives served as a psychological 
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wedge between the two sections of students and hence should be 
discouraged. 


Higher Secondary Stage — Fee concession for Tamil medium 
students 


According to the press reports in November 1979 and April 1980 
(Nov 27, 1979 and April 5, 1980 in ‘The Hindu’), the Madras High Court 
upheld the Tamil Nadu Government's order providing for fee concessions 
to students opting for Tamil medium of instruction in the plus two stage. 
The justice dismissed a writ petition questioning the validity of the order, 
stating that the classification of students who took Tamil as medium of in- 
struction for getting concession was a reasonable one and not violative of 


Article 14 of the Constitution. 


An Overview 

Tamil Nadu State Policy regarding Medium of Instruction in Higher 
Education was and is that of progressive switch over from English to Tamil, 
the regional language. Even those who advocated for English did not and 
do not want an exclusively English medium. Certainly, there was 
pressure on the Government for giving the freedom of choice of the 
medium to students and parents. The demand for English medium had 
come to stay in higher education and also influenced the secondary and 
primary education in the State. 


Though the State Government made earnest efforts as early as 1948 
to introduce the Tamil medium for the college courses, and wanted a total 
switchover,the Tamil medium courses have yet to be established with firm 


roots even in 1983. 


The plans made in 1959 to start B.A. Tamil medium courses in all the 
Government colleges from 1963-64 did not materialise and actually the 
Tamil medium in PUC was introduced in 1966-67, in B.A. in 1967-68, in 
B.Sc. in 1969-70. Not only there was delay in starting but there was lot of 
opposition to face in the form of agitations for the demand of freedom of 
choice of the medium for students and parents. Tamil medium serves even 
to-day as an alternative medium not as the sole medium demanded by the 
public. The enrollment rate in Tamil medium in general, had gone up over 
the 17 years since the introduction of the Tamil Medium. The total number 
of students studying in 188 Arts Colleges in the State in 1983 was 
estimated to be 1.82 lakhs, out of which 22,480 (about 12 per cent) were 
pursuing their higher education in Tamil. Many aided colleges which of- 
se Tamil medium had to close down due mainly to poor demand for the 
medium. 
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The Incentive schemes including the one offering job opportunities for 
Tamil medium graduates, stipends and book allowances did not go a long 
way but had helped in attracting more students. 


Medium of instruction, especially in higher education in Tamil Nadu 
was a sensitive issue with the Government trying hard to convince the peo- 
ple through luring measures. The public opinion on this got shaped 
through the agitations rather than a participatory educational process, for 
the people to think through their own needs and feelings. 
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Section 3. Tamil Medium in Colleges and Public Response In Favour of English: 
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1960 March 5,15,16,17.24,26, April 1.6, 1970 January 3,18,28,30, February 13, March 
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June 1,21, 1979 January 20, February 23, April 11, September 17, October 8,9,15, 1980 
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‘Indian Express’ 1983 March 16, 21, 23. 


In Favour of Tamil Medium: 


‘The Hindu’ 1970 June 9,29, July 13, Augu: 
1974 August 13, 1977 August 6, 1979 Januery 
September 12. 


st 1.24, November 16,17, December 1,20, 
20, April 12, December 29, 1980 June 9, 


and of Freedom of Choice of the Medium. 


arch 30, June 12, July 9,15, September 29, October 
y 16, May 30. 


Tamil Imposition and Dem 


‘The Hindu’ 1970 January 3.11, M 
20, November 18,26.29, December 9,11,16, 1971 Januar 


uates: 


r 2, 1974 July 18. 


Scheme of the Government Jobs for Tamil Medium Grad 
‘The Hindu’ 1970 November 4,5,7,10.13.14,18. Decembe 


Scheme of Incentives of Tamil Medium Students: 


‘The Hindu’ 1971 June 2,5. 


V. DEVELOPMENT OF TAMIL LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
Every Committee and academic and non-academic bodies which 
discussed the policy on the medium of instruction namely, switching over 
from English to Tamil, suggested the need for adequate preparation in 
terms of enriching Tamil language to suit the needs of modern sciences 
and technology and producing text-books and reference books. The pro- 
posals and efforts made, in this regard, during the period under review, 
will find a place in this chapter. The information collected was organised 


into three sections as follows: 


Section 1: Enriching Tamil Language. 
Section 2: Books: Production and Standard. 
Section 3: Institutions for Tamil Language and Literature Development, 


Enriching Tamil Language 


The need for developing a special vocabulary for science and 
technology was recognised in Tamil Nadu as early as 1872. Though 
several efforts in this direction were seen in the period following 1872 up- 
till 1920, this section mainly brings out the efforts from 1921 onwards. 
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In 1923, in a meeting held at the office of the Director of Public In- 
struction, Vernacular Scientific Term Committee was established under 
the Chairmanship of Mr. A.C. Pranatharthihara Iyer. The Committee con- 
sisted of 20 members for compiling an authoritative list of scientific terms in 
the various vernaculars of the presidency—a list which should contain the 
terms used in the courses of study in elementary and secondary schools. 
The Government approved the proposal made in the meeting. 


In 1926, V. Chidambaranatha Mudaliar translated a text-book for 
nurses, in which the author had given English equivalents of the Tamil 
Scientific terms. It is noteworthy that most of the books published in that 
year had both Tamil words and their English equivalents. 


In 1930, a Dictionary of Legal terms was published by the Govern- 
ment of Madras. The English terms along with their equivalents in Tamil, 
Telugu, Kannada, Malayalam were found in this publication. 


The need for thinking about the procedures to coin the technical o 
scientific terms was recognised and K. Subramania Pillai published an arti- 
cle in 1930 entitled ‘Tamil and Science Books’ dealing mainly with the 
coining technical terms for teaching through the medium of Tamil. 


In 1931, T.V. Sambasivam Pillai published a dictionary of technical 
terms related to Medicine, Chemistry, Botany, etc., in three parts. The 
fourth part of this dictionary was published in 1977 and the fifth part in 
1978. 


An important event in the history of evolving technical terms in Tamil 
took place in 1932 when the Government constituted a Committee of 
Technical Terms and published a list of technical terms. About 7,400 
words in Anatomy, Health, Chemistry, Commerce, History, Economics, 
Politics, Mathematics were in the list. The words were lengthy and San- 
skritized Tamil. Hence the degree of utilisation of this list was low. In order 
to rectify the defects in the technical and scientifié terms and to make it 
more simple and understandable a Committee was constituted by the 
Tamil Association of Madras Presidency in 1934. With the continuous ef- 
forts of this Committee a conference on making technical terms was held in 
Madras in 1936. At that time a list of technical terms was published. 


Another Committee for evolving technical terms was constituted by 
the Madras Government in 1940, under the Chairmanship of Srinivasa 
Shastri. This Committee recommended that common technical terms for 
the whole of India should be evolved. There were protests from different 
sections in the Presidency as there were no Tamil scholars in the Committee 
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and most of the words in the list they prepared were not Tamil. 


In 1947, the Madras Government published technical terms in dif- 
ferent academic subjects. 


The work on Tamil Encyclopaedia started in 1947 and first volume 
was brought out in 1954. These encyclopaedia volumes carried several ar- 
ticles and thousands of technical and scientific terms in Tamil were used in 
these articles. A dictionary of technical terms used in these volumes would 
have been a worthwhile task. The journal ‘Kalaikkadir’ was first published 
in 1949 and is still being published. Hundreds of science articles have been 
published over the years and thousands of technical words were used in 
these articles. The task of compiling all these words was completed in 
1982. 


Government issued orders recommending the production of standard 
literature in federal and other Indian languages employing scientific ter- 
minology used in the international world. Another recommendation was 
for setting up of a Board by the Central Government with representatives 
from the fields of Science and Languages. 


In April 1959, College Tamil Committee was constituted by the 
Government of Tamil Nadu. This was at the time of planning for the in- 
troduction of Tamil as medium of instruction in colleges. The Chairman 
was Dr. G.R. Damodaran. The most needed technical terms for the 
students were evolved by this Committee. The rules that the international 


technical terms should be used as they were, to the extent possible, the 
it is desirable to give the English terms 


Tamil terms in vogue could be used, 
Committee. Several words were thus 


within brackets were followed by this 
transliteration of original English words. 

In 1962 was established Tamil Bureau of Publications for publication 
of Text-books. A list of technical terms was printed as a last part of these 
publications. These were compiled subject-wise later and published in 1971 
and 1973. In 1968, the PSK Trust published a dictionary of technical ter- 


minology for use in PUC and degree courses. 


Besides these, there were several other efforts in evolving technical 
and scientific terms in Tamil by variety of organizations and individuals S 
during the period under review. Contributions from Sri Lanka in this 
regard were also quite impressive. 


Tamil University, established in 1981 in Thanjavur has undertaken 


the task of compiling all the technical terms available in all different kinds of 
sources. About 150 basic sources have been identified and several 
thousands of words have already been compiled in various branches of 
study in Engineering, Medicine and General Science. There is a Ter- 
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minology Bank’ functioning in Tamil University, in which both general 
public and indusirial experts are involved in evolving the technical terms. 
The terms are written on reply post cards and sent to the concerned in- 
dividuals for the Tamil equivalent. 


The review of the focus of efforts in evolving technical and scientific 
terms showed three phases, according to Dr. R.M. Sundaram, Director of 
Planning and Development in Tamil University. 


The three phases were: 


(1) the phase wherein the dissemination of scientific knowledge 
was the focus and the terms evolved were in tune with this; 

(2) the phase in which the attention on and identification with the 
Tamil language was Prominent and the words were puristic; 
and 

(3) the phase in which the clarity in communication of thoughts 
was the chief objective of evolving technical terms in Tamil. 


Books: Production and Standard 


The period prior to 1920 was marked by publication of science books 
by individuals who were interested in communicating scientific ideas in the 
language of the people, Tamil. A few examples of such books are: 


‘Earth Science’ by Fr. Rhenius (Bhoomi Sasthiram), Veesaganitham 
(Algebra) by Vattukottai Viswanathan, Vaana Sasthiram by J.R. Arnold. 


The echool books in Tamil were first published around 1920. ‘Iyarkai 
Thotrangalum, Sadarana Vazhi Vagaigalum’ (The Nature and General 
Methodologies) was published for Form Il (VII Std.) in 1928. The book en- 
titled ‘Sarira Sasthiram’ (Anatomy) was written in 1917 and published in 
1930, probably for primary and middle schools and also for teacher train- 
ing schools. 


Besides books periodicals were published for conveying scientific 
ideas. Nalvazhi (Good ways) first published in 1912 is being published 
even in 1983. 


In 1947, Tamil Academy started the compilation of data for preparing 
‘Tamizh Kalaikkalanjiam’ (Tamil Encyclopaedia) on the lines of En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica and brought out the first volume in 1954. By 1976, 
the academy brought out 10 volumes of Encyclopaedia. 


The academy took up the work of ‘Kuzhandaigal Kalaikkalanjiam’ 
(Children’s Encyclopaedia) in 60s, and brought out 10 volumes of them. 
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In 70s the Academy proposed to update the Encyclopaedia work and br- 
ing out a second edition. This monumental work is considered to be a 
remarkable contribution to the Tamil people desiring to pursue scientific 
studies. The driving force behind this colossal task was Sri. T.S. Avinashil- 
ingam Chettiar. The Academy was closed in 1979 due to paucity of funds. 
The work of the second edition may perhaps be taken up by the Tamil 
University in Thanjavur. 


A periodical 'Kalaikkadir' which was first published in 1949 was still 
being published and hundreds of science articles have been published so 
far, in this periodical. 


Nationalisation of Tamil Text Books began in Tamil Nadu in the year 
1960 with the establishment of The Bureau of Tamil Publications in 1962. 
This organisation published school text-books in all the regional languages. 
To cope up with the extended work load of preparing and publishing text- 
books in Tamil, Government of Tamil Nadu incorporated the Tamil Nadu 
Text-Book Society in March 1970. The Bureau of Tamil Publications 
which was functioning with a limited purpose of bringing out Tamil 
Medium text-books at the Collegiate level was consequently merged with 
the Text-Book Society. The society brought out Text-books for class use 
from Standard I to Standard XII under a phased programme. Readers 
were brought out in addition to Tamil and English media, also in the 
minority languages of the State, viz., Malayalam, Kannada, Telugu and 
Urdu. Publication and procurement and distribution of text-books for the 
higher secondary courses were also done by the Society. The list of books 
published and distributed by the Society was available in the office of the 
Society. 

According to the Catalogue of the Tamil Nadu Text-Book Society a 
total of 864 titles have been published for college classes, out of which 416 
were in Humanities and 448 in Sciences. They were all ger $ of the 
originals in English. These publications were facilitated by a grant rom the 
Central Government. The following Table gives the number of titles 
published according to the subjects in the two major areas of Arts and 
Humanities and Sciences as on December 1978. 


I. Arts and Other Humanities 


No. of books 
Subject published 

1. Politics e? 

2. Logic 1 


3. Ethics 
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Subjects No. of book 


Published 

4. Psychology 22 
5. Education 17 
6. Co-operation 6 
7. Law 13 
8. Economics HS 
9. Anthropology 3 
10. Philosophy 16 
11. Commerce 47 
12. History 116 

416 


II. Sciences 


a 


Subject No. of books 

published 

i E ere Sar age 
1. Physics 58 
2. Biology 1 
3. Mathematics 65 
4. Sociology 2 
5. Botany 48 
6. Geology 9 
7. Geography 37 
8. Statistics KS 
9. Engineering 42 
10. Medicine 14 
11. Home Science 3 
12. Astronomy 11 
13. Zoology 65 
14. Chemistry 64 

15. Agriculture S ` 
448 


The standard of the books by the Text-Book Society at 
tracted the attention of several who were utilising the books. The books 
were considered sub-standard and reported in the press in 1960s and 
1970s. In 1970, the Expért Committee on Medium of Instruction heade¢ 
by Dr. A.L. Mudaliar recommended that the books in Tamil should be 
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written by those who are competent in Tamil language use, should have a 
wide knowledge of the subject concerned and also should have good 
teaching experience. The books produced should be revised from time to 
time, incorporating the latest advances. Majority of the books produced 


should be original works. 

According to a press note, most of the college text-books published by 
Tamil Nadu Text-Book Society were left unsold. The estimated cost of 
publication of these books were Rs. 6 crores. These books required total revi- 
sion and these authors were not interested in revising the books as they 
were paid very low for producing the books and there were no ar- 
rangements for royalties to be paid to them. 

In 1978, the Government appointed an Expert Committee to 


translate into Tamil valuable books from other languages and vice versa. 


International Institute of Tamil Studies established in July 1970 has 


brought out books on the following subjects: 


General/Reference works 
Language and Literature 
Research Methodology 
Language Teaching 
Tolkappiyam Variorum 
Tamil folk arts 

Heritage of the Tamils 
Books on Tamil culture 
Religion and Philosophy 
Siddha Medicines 

Books edited from Palm leaves 


m 
CO rabäbävä 


KA 


| aman ws wo 
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Total... 


The Tamil University in Tanjavur established in September 1981 has 


started off with full vigour the production of Text-books in Tamil for 


Medi ineering colleges. It was expected that 15 text-books in 
sae on ese Ze subjects will be brought out by the 


Medical subjects and 15 in Engineering 
end of the year 1983. The manuscripts are being received from the 
authors, who were identified through responses to an advertisement in the 
newspaper, for which a large number of professors responded. An Expert 
Panel would go through the manuscripts before publishing them. The 
publication work in these fields was undertaken after conducting an opi- 
nion poll among the professors in Engineering and Medical colleges in the 
State for introducing Tamil medium. The poll results showed a favourable 
climate for introducing Tamil medium in these professional colleges. 
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A Bibliography of scientific literature in Tamil is under preparation in 
Tamil University. Subject-wise dictionary of technical terms is being 
prepared in the University. 


Institutions for Tamil Language and Literature Development 


Several efforts in organising and establishing teams to engage in the 
task of preparing the required literature were seen in Tamil Nadu, in the 
period under review. A brief account of each is given here. 


Committees were constituted by the Government from time to time to 
go into the development or enrichment of Tamil language to suit the needs 
of science learning. In Section I reference has been made to Committees in 
1923, 1932 and 1940. 


Some of the important establishments since then are as follows: 


(1) Tamil Development and Research Council: was established in 
1958-59 with the objectives of reviewing the progress of the work done by 
the Official Language Act Implementation Committee, arranging for the 
systematic copying of all inscriptions in the various temples and arranging 
for publishing the same according to a planned time-schedule, arranging 
for the production of publication of Children’s books in Tamil, promoting 
the study of folk-lore, arranging such other measures as are necessary to 
develop the Tamil Language and spreading its use as a vehicle for all tran- 
sactions both in the educational and other fields. 


(2) Bureau of Tamil Publications and Cell of authors: was established 
by the Government in 1962 for publication of text-books for college 
courses and also for compilation and dissemination of technical terms. 


(3) International Institute of Tamil Studies: It was resolved during the 
Second International Conference — Seminar of Tamil Studies in January 
1968 that the International Institute of Tamil Studies shall be constituted 
into a Society and the rules and regulations filed. The Society was 
registered on 21st October 1970. 


The principal object of the Institute is to promote by all possible 
means, the research in all aspects of Tamil Studies and also in inter- 
disciplinary fields with the active co-operation of International Scholars 
who evinced great interest in the field of Tamilology. 


The functions of the Institute are defined in terms of: 

(a) Coordination work on all matters relating to the heritage of the 
Tamils both in India and abroad — through bringing out a 
series of research works on the multifarious heritages of the 
Tamils. 
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(b) Bringing out the inter relationship among the various aspects of 
the language and literature — history, folk-lore, vocabulary, 


grammar, cultural themes etc.. 
Development of methods, materials and aids for teaching the 


Tamil language at the introductory and advanced levels, 


(c 


(d) Evolving methodology of teaching Tamil language to non- 
Tamils 
(e) Carrying out research of the ancient art and architectural 


heritage of the Tamils and folk-lore of different states in India 
and different countries in Asia. 


The Institute offers Diploma Courses in Manuscriptology and Transla- 


tion Courses in Tamil for non-Tamils are also offered. 


(4) National Academy of Education and Staff College: was established 
in 1970 to promote the study of Indian languages in each region and to 
improve the teaching of languages. It was said in a press report that the 
programmes for production of books in Indian languages for use at the 
university stage and the publication of cheap editions of text-books will be 
developed intensely. 

y Tamil Teachers’ Association: was started in 


(5) All India Universit 
mil. 


1968 mainly for promoting research in Ta 
med after Kamban was to start at 


Karaikudi in 1978. According to a press report, it was to serve as a centre 


for advanced research and for promotion of Tamil Culture and for study of 
History, Astronomy, Astrology and 


Architecture, Traditional Mathematics, i h 
Archeology. Tamil Nadu Government had sanctioned 5 lakhs for the con- 


struction of this complex. 


(6) Institute of Tamilology na 


y: The Legislature discussed the Tamil University 


(7) Tamil Universit 
982. 


Bill and passed it on 17th February 1 
The Department of Language Planning and Development is reported 
to be working on four major projects: 


(a) Text-books for Engineering and Medical Colleges, based on the 
syllabus, are under preparation — both original work and translation work 
are encouraged: The opinions of doctors and engineers teaching in these 
professional colleges, regarding the introduction of Tamil medium in these 
colleges were collected. The results showed a favourable climate for Tamil 
medium. The professors yolunteered to involve themselves in the 
preparation of needed literature. The response to the advertisement regar- 
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ding the text-book writing was highly encouraging. A number of doctors 
and engineers applied. The books are under preparation. The manuscripts 
are being received. Once the books are ready, the Tamil medium could be 
introduced. 


(b) A glossary of technical terms is being prepared in order to facilitate 
the authors of text-books in writing books and also to Prepare a standard 
dictionary. A review of about 150 different sources of Science and 
technological materials published in Tamil have been identified and about 
13,000 Engineering terms, 12,000 Medical terms and 45,000 General 
Science terms are.in the process of checking as a final step in compiling 
them as a dictionary. For each English term, more than one Tamil 
equivalents are given. The cyclostyled copies of these lists are given to the 
authors writing text-books. 


(c) Bibliography on Scientific literature in Tamil is another important 
work being done. 


(d) Science for the masses — a programme in collaboration with All 
India Radio was also being planned. 


An Overview 


Development of Language and Literature in Tamil was there, yet not 
there. The efforts at preparation of dictionaries of technical and scientific 
terms and at production of books and periodicals in science subjects were 
innumerable in Tamil Nadu. Having passed through several phases, the 
issue of the technical terms settled with a Positive note in emphasizing 
communication of ideas. The books in Tamil for use at college level 
courses were produced in large numbers, but the standard was considered 


poor. They were mostly translations. The efforts in this direction seemed to 
have shown how not to do it. 


The popularisation of Tamil Technical terminology and production of 


original and quality science books, were not given the attention they ought 
to have been given. Probably they were neglected. 


The work on Tamil Encyclopaedia was commendable and it was hard 
to accept that the Academy which was responsible is closed 


The Tamil University has begun hopefully to give a lead in developing 


the language and literature and thus help in the development of the 
nation. 
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VI A GLIMPSE OF PUBLIC OPINION ON 
MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION 


The present study which traced the history of the medium of instru- 
ction in Tamil Nadu getting down to the early twentieth century must 
necessarily come to the present day. Some efforts were made in gathering 
the opinions of students, parents and teachers to get a glimpse of the 
minds of the people who were very much part of the educational institu- 
tions. The purpose was just to get some idea of the present day thinking on 
the subject under review. The sample included those who were ready to 
respond in educational institutions or the homes visited and was very much 
limited to some parts of the city of Madras. The findings of the study could 

hole of Tamil Nadu. But, they certainly 


not be generalized to the wi 
reflected the general atmosphere prevalent with regard to the question of 


medium of instruction. 


A total of 350 responded to the questions. They were interviewed by 


the investigators. The tool used was an interview schedule prepared 
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specially for each category of respondents namely, students, parents and 
teachers. A total of 150 students, 145 parents and 55 teachers participated 
in the study. The information gathered was analysed and presented in 
five sections: 


Section 1 : Opinions of Students 
Section 2 : Opinions of Parents 
Section 3 : Opinions of Teachers 
Section 4 ` Opinions of Administrators 


Section 5 : Opinions of Policy Makers 


Opinions of Students 


A total of 150 students participated in the study. Of these 57 were 
Primary School children, 56 were Secondary School pupils and 37 were 
college students. Of the 150, 65 were studying in Tamil medium and 85 in 
English medium. Of the total number of students 47 belonged to very low 
socio-economic group and 103 were from middle class. 


Data and Analyses 


The data gathered in terms of the responses of the students to the 
questions in the interview schedule were condensed into tables. 


A. Medium of Preference 


The students were asked to state the medium preferred by them for 
pursuing the study in the educational institutions. Of the 150 students in- 
terviewed 39 preferred to study in Tamil medium and 111 preferred 
English medium. Converting these into percentages 26 per cent preferred 
Tamil medium and 74 per cent preferred English medium. A statistical test 
was performed to ascertain whether these frequencies (percentages) were 
significantly different. It was hypothesised that 


H, : There was equal preference for both the media (against) 
H, : The preference for both the media were not equal 


The significance of differences in preferences was tested using x? test 
of goodness of fit. 


The following table gives the observed frequencies and the expected 
frequencies (in the brackets) of students according to their preference 
regarding medium of instruction and the Chi Square Value. 


SECH 
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TABLE 1 


Distribution of Students according to the Preferred Medium 


Preferred Medium 


39 (75) 


X? (Calculated) = 34.56 
X2(Table) 5% level = 3.84 


X2(Table) 1% level = 6.63 


Result: Since x2(Cal) > x2(Tab) the hypothesis Ho that there was 
equal preference for both the media was rejected. The preference for 
English medium was much higher than the preference for the Tamil 
medium. English was the preferred medium of instruction among students 


in general. 

The large difference in the preference of medium of instruction 
among the students was accounted through classifying the data according 
to three factors (1) level of education of the students; (2) economic status; 
(3) the language medium of their study at present and then further analys- 
ing the data for the factors responsible for the large difference. 


Level of Education 

It was to be tested whether the level of study of the students had any 
effect on the medium preferred by students. Before venturing into testing 
this, it was to be ascertained whether all the levels of education were equally 
represented in the sample or not. It was hypothesised that 


H,: The sample of the present study included equal number of students 


from each level (against) 


H. The sample did not inc 
ferent levels of education 


Jude equal representation of students from dif- 


The Chi square test of significance was applied. The following Table gives 
the observed and expected frequencies (in brackets) and the Chi square 


values. 


TABLE 2 


Distribution of students according to levels of education 


Levels of Education 


Gees Sp LS 


x2 (Calculated) = 5.08 
x2 (Table) 5% level = 5.99; 1% level = 9.21 
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Result: Since x2(Cal) < x2/tab) the hypothesis that equal representa- 
tion was giver: in the sample for the students in various levels of education 
was accepted. The actual difference had occured due to the sampling fluc- 
tuations. 


Levels of Education and Medium of Preference 


It was to be tested whether the factors ‘Level of Education’and ‘Prefer- 
red Medium’ were independent. It was hypothesised that 


H. The two factors were independent 
H,: The two factors were dependent 


TABLE 3 
Distribution of students according to their level of education and the medium 


preferred,by them 


Preferred Medium g 
English Total 
57 


20 (14.82) 37 (42.18) 
17 (14.56) 39 (41.44) 
2 ( 9.62) 35 (27.38) 


Levels of Education 


Primary 
Secondary 
College 


Note: The figures in the brackets indicate the expected frequencies 


X? (Cal) = 9.24 
X2(tab) 5%. 2 d.f. = 5.99 
X2(1ab) 1%. 2 d.f. = 9.21 


Results: (i) Since x2 (Cal) > x2 (Tab) the hypothesis at both levels was 
rejected. Hence, the two factors ‘level of education’ and ‘the 
preferred medium’ were dependent. 

(ii) It was observed that a large contribution to Chi square (Cal) 
was made by college level. Hence it could be said that the col- 
lege students’ preference for English medium was strong. 


It was considered worthwhile to find out the preference of medium of 
instruction among the pupils studying in primary and secondary schools 


exclusively, eliminating the level of college from the classification and 
analysis. It was hypothesised that: 


H,: The factors ‘Levels of Education’ and ‘Preferred medium’ were in- 
dependent as far as school students were concerned (against) 


H: The two factors were dependent 
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TABLE 4 
Distribution of school pupils according to the levels of education and th2 
preferred medium 


Level of Education Preferred Medium 


20 (18.66) 37 (38.34) 57 
39 (37.66) 56 


Primary 
Secondary 


x2 (Cal) = 0.28 
x2 (Tab) at 5% 1d.f. = 3.84 
x2 (Tab) at 1% 1 d.f. = 6.63 


17 (18.34) 


Result: Since x2 (Cal)< x? (tab) the hypothesis (H.) was accepted at 
both levels of significance. The factors the ‘Level of education’ and ‘Prefer- 
red medium’ were independent when only school pupils were considered. 

It may be surprising to note that the same factors which were declared 
dependent in the previous analysis were now declared independent, clearly 
showing that the dependency was due to the level of college. 


Economic Status and Medium of Preference 


The students interviewed were asked to furnish information about the 
occupation of their parents. With the information obtained, the whole 
group of students was arbitrarily grouped as ‘low’ and ‘middle’ economic 
status groups. 

Before actually testing whether the factors of economic status and 


medium of preference were interdependent equal representation of the 
two economic levels was tested. It was hypothesised that, 


H,: The two economic status levels were equally represented in the 


sample (against) 
H,: The two economic status levels were not equally represented in 
the sample 
TABLE 5 
Distribution of students according to the economit status levels 


Economic Status levels 


The figures in the bracket represent the expected frequencies 


x2 (Cal) = 24.29 
x2 (Tab) 5% level, 1df. = 3.84 
x2 (Tab) 1% level, 1d.f. = 6.63 
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Result: Since x2 (Cal)=> x2 (Tab) the H, was rejected and it could be 
concluded that both the economic levels were not given equal representa- 
tion. 

The Hypotheses were changed as follows: 

H... The ‘low economic status level was given one-third weightage and the 
‘middle’ economic status level was given two-thirds weightage in the 
sample (against) 

Ho: It was not so 


TABLE 6 
Distribution of students according to economic status levels 


39 (50) 111 (100) 


The figures in the brackets indicate expected frequencies 


x2 (Cal) = 0.27 
x2 (Tab) (5%, 1 d.f) = 3.84 
x2 (Tab) (1%, 1 d.f) = 6.63 


Result: Since x2 (Cal) = x2 (Tab) the null hypothesis was accepted 
and it could be concluded that ‘Low’ economic status was given one-third 
representation and the ‘middle’ was given two-third representation. 


Note: The result cited above may be justified as it is generally observed that compared to 
‘middle’ economic status group, the lesser number in the low economic group send their 
children to school. Hence further analysis could be carried out 

It was hypothesised that, 

H,: The two factors ‘Economic Status’ and the ‘Preferred Medium’ were in- 
dependent (against) 
H,: The two factors were not independent 

TABLE 7 


Distribution of students according to the levels of economic status and their 
preferred medium 


Economic Status levels Preferred Medium Total 


Low 21 (2.22) 26 (34.78) 
Middle 12.22 (26.78) 85 (76.22) 
CR ER a a 


The figures in the brackets are expected frequencies 
x2 (Cal) = 12.42 

x2 (Tab) (5%, 1 d.f.) = 3.84 

x2 (Tab) (1%, 1 d.f.) = 6.63 
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Result: Since x2(Cal) => x2(Tab) the H, was rejected and it could becon- 
cluded that the ‘Economic Status’ and the ‘Preferred Medium were depen- 
dent. Here both the levels of economic status contributed to the rejection 
of null hypothesis. It could be inferred that 
(a) The ‘low economic status group of students preferred Tamil 
medium, in general. 
(b) Students from the ‘middle’ economic status group preferred English 
medium. 
Medium of Study and the Medium of Preference 


Information about the medium in which the students pursued their 
study was collected from the students. The students were either in Tamil 
medium or in English medium. The author was interested in finding out 
whether the Medium of Study and the Medium of preference were in- 
terdependent. Before actually testing this out, it was to be checked 
whether there was equal representation of students studying in both the 
media in the sample of students. 

It was hypothesised that, 

H,: There was equal representation of students of both the media in the 
sample (against) 
H,: The representation of both the media was not equal 
TABLE 8 
Distribution of students according to medium of their study 


Medium of Study 
Tamil Englisn 


65 (75) 85 (75) 


The figures in the brackets are expected frequencies 


x2 (Cal) = 2.67 
x2 (Tab) 5%, 1 d.f.) = 3.84 
x2 (Tab) 1%, 1 d.f.) = 6.63 


Result: Since x2 (Cal) <x? (Tab) the H, hypothesis was accepted and it was 
concluded that there was equal representation of the students of both the 
media in the sample. Therefore, the difference in the observed frequencies 
was only within statistical limits and due only to sampling fluctuations. 
Further analyses were carried out to test the significance ot the 
dependence of the two factors the ‘medium of study’ and the ‘medium of 


preference’. 


It was hypothesised that, 
H,: The two factors,the medium of study at present and the preferred 


medium were independent (against) 
H. The two factors were dependent 
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TABLE 9 
Distribution of students according to the medium of study at present and the 


` preferred medium 
Medium of Stud - 


Preferred Medium 
Tamil 


33 (16.9) 32 (48.1) 
6 (22.1) 79 (62.9) 85 


Ca ila 


The figures in the brackets are expected frequencies 
x2 (Cal) = 36.58 

x? (Tab) 5%. 1 d.f.) = 3.84 

x2 (Tab) 1%, 1 d.f.) = 6.63 


Result: Since x2 (Cal)>>x2 (Tab), the null hypothesis (H) was rejected and 
it was concluded that the two factors ‘Medium of study at present’ and 
‘Preferred medium’ were highly dependent 


Inferences 

(a) The students who were studying’ in English medium preferred 
English medium very strongly; 

(b) The students studying in Tamil medium did not necessarily prefer 
Tamil medium. The preferences were both Tamil and English. About 
one half preferred Tamil and another half English. 

(c) English medium was preferred strongly by both Tamil and English 
media students, whereas Tamil medium was preferred only bY 
Tamil medium students. 


B. Language of Thinking or Understanding 


Of the 150 students interviewed, 101 said that their language of think- 
ing or understanding was Tamil and 38 said that it was English and 11 said 
that it was both. Converting these frequencies into percentages 67.3 per 
cent had their language of thinking or understanding as Tamil, 25.3 per 
cent understood in English. 7.3 per cent understood in both the 
languages. The significance of these differences was to be tested. It was 
hypothesised, 


H. There was equal distribution of students in the categories of the 
languages of their thinking or understanding (against) 


H,: The distribution of students in the categories was not equal 
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TABLE 10 


Nistribution of students according to the languages of their understar-ding 


n the brackets are expected frequencies 


if) = 5.99 
x? (Tab) (1%, 2 d.f) = 9.21 

ab), the null hypothesis was rejected and it 
was concluded that mostly Tamil was the language of thinking or 
understanding of the students. The distribution of students in the 
qual. The differences in the frequencies or percentages 
vith reference to the three factors (i) level of educa- 
d (iii) the medium of their study at present. 


Result: Since x? (Cal)>x* (Ti 


categories was not e 
were analysed further v 
tion (ii) economic staus an 
on and Language of Thinking/ Unuerstanding 


As was done earlier, the students were classified under three levels of 
education, namely. Primary, Secondary and College. For the test of 
significance of the dependence of the two facto.s of ‘Level of education’ 
and ‘Language of thinking/understanding’ Chi square test was applied. 


Hypothesis 


H. The two factors ‘Le 
of ‘neir thinking/understan 


H,: The two factors were dependent 
TABLE 11 
dents according to the levels of education and the language(s) 


of their thinking/understanding 


Level of Educati 


vel of education’ of the students and the ‘Language 
ding were independent (against) 


Distribution of stu 


Language of understanding 


Level of Education 


Primary 45 (38.38) | 12 (14.44) | - (4.18) 
Secondary 44 (37.71) | 10 (14.19) | 2 (4.11) 56 
12 (24.91) | 16 (9.37) | 9 (2.71) 


College 37 
a fe [a EE 


The figures in the brackets are expected frequencies 


x2 (Cal) = 34.89 
x2 (Tab) (5%, 4 d.f.) = 9.49 
x2 (Tab) (1%, 4 d.f.) = 13.28 


Result: Since x2 (Cal) > x2 (Tab) the null hypothesis (H,) was rejected and 
it was concluded that the factors ‘Level of Education’ and ‘Language of 


understanding’ were dependent. 
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Inferences 
(a) The main contribution towards the result given above was by the 
college level students. The following conclusions could be drawn: 

(i) Only 12 college students reported their language of think- 
ing/understanding to be Tamil. The expected number of students 
was 25. Hence it could be said that Tamil was not the language of 
thinking/ understanding at the college level; 

(ii) Only nine students were expected to report English as the language 
of their thinking/understanding whereas 16 students reported that 
their language «f understanding was English. Hence it could be con- 
cluded that mostly English was the language of understanding of col- 
lege students. 

(iii) Only three students were expected to use both English and Tamil as 
the languages in which they thought and understood. But acutally 
nine students reported both the languages to be their language of 
thinking/understanding. Hence it was definitely the college students 
who used both the languages for their thinking/ understanding. 


From the above inferences a major conclusion could be drawn that 
majority of the college students reported that the language of their think- 
ing and understanding was English or both English and Tamil. 


As the level of college seemed to have made a significant difference in 
the results regarding the dependency of the two factors mentioned, it was 
decided that the level of college be eliminated from analysis and the 
significance of differences tested for the school levels alone. 

Hypothesis 
H,: The ‘level of education’ of the students and the language of their think- 
ing/understanding were independent as far as school pupils were concern- 
ed (against) 
H,: They were dependent 

TABLE 12 


Distribution of school students according to levels of education and the language 
of their understanding 


Level of Education Language of Understanding Total 
Primary 45 (43.25) 12 (11.17) (1.11) 57 
Secondary 44 (45.75) 10 (10.61) 2 (1.11) 56 
e p [e [> [m] 


The figures in the brackets are expected trequencies 
x2 (Cal) = 2.91 

x2 (Tab) (5%, 2 d.f) = 5.94 

x2 (Tab) (1%, 2 d.f) = 4.21 
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Result: Since x2 (Cal) << x2 (Tab), the null hypothesis was accepted and 
it was concluded that the two factors ‘Level of education’ and the 
‘Language of thinking/ understanding’ were independent as far as school 
students were concerned. 


Inferences 


The previous analysis with the college level inclusive showed that the 
two factors ‘Level of education’ and the ‘Language of thinking/understan- 
ding’ were dependent, But, the same analysis eliminating the college level 
showed that the two factors were independent. 


At the school level, whether it was primary or secondary, the 
language of thinking/understanding was reported to be Tamil by a majori- 
ty of students. At the college level, it was reported to be English by a ma- 


jority of students. 


Economic Status and Language of Thinking / Understanding 


s of economic status of students and 


The relationships of the two level: 
derstanding were analysed. It was 


the language of their thinking or un 


hypothesised that, 
H. The two factors the economic status and the language of think- 


ing/understanding were independent (against) 
H. The two factors were dependent 


TABLE 13 
Distribution of students according to levels of economic status and the language 
of their thinking/ understanding 


Language of Understanding 
Economic Status Total 


aa Lë a 


Low 45 (31.65) 2 (11.96) — (3.45) 47 
Middle 56 (69.35) 36 (26.04) 11 (7.55) ~ 103 
m ce le de EC 


The figures within brackets are `expected frequencies 


x2 (Cal) = 25.24 
x2 (Tab) (5%, 2 d.f.) = 5.94 
x2 (Tab) (1%, 2 d.f.) = 9.21 
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Result: Since x? (Cal)>x? (Tab), the null hypothesis was rejected and the 
conclusion was drawn that the two factors ‘Economic Status and 
‘Language of thinking/understanding’ were dependent. 


Inferences 


(a) Most of the students from ‘low’ economic status group reported 
that the language of their thinking/understanding was Tamil; 


(b) About one half of the ‘middle’ economic status group reported 
that their language of understanding was Tamil 


Medium of Study and Language of Thinking / Understanding: 


The students interviewed were studying in the medium of Tamil or 
English. The relationships between the medium of their think- 
ing/understanding were to be analysed. It was hypothesised that. 


H, The two factors the ‘Medium of study’ of the students and the 


‘Language of their thinking/understanding’ were independent 
(against) 


Ha: The two factors were dependent 


TABLE 14 


Distribution of students according to their medium of study at present and the 
language of their thinkin and understanding 


Medium of Study Language of Undersianding 


64 (45.5) — (16.47) 1 (4.77) 65 
37 (55.5) 38 (21.53) 10 (6 23) 


The figures in the brackets are expected frequencies 


x2(Cal) = 50.36 
x?(Tab) (5%. 2d.) = 5 
x?(Tab) (1%. 2d.f) = 9.21 


Result: Since x2 (Cal) => x2 (Tab). the null hypothesis was rejected 
and it was concluded that the two factors. namely. the medium of study 
and the language of thinking/ understanding were depedent. 


Inferences 


(a) Tamil medium students mostly said that Tamil was the 
language of their thinking and understanding 
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(b) About one half of the English medium students reported that 
the language of their thinking and understanding was Tamil. It 
was English for the other half. 


C. Recommended Medium of Study 


In response to a question on what should be the medium of instruc- 
tion. 40 recommended Tamil medium. 88 recommended English medium, 
10 recommended both and 12 were of the opinion that it should ve left to 
student's choice. Converting these into percentages 26.67 per cent recom- 
mended Tamil. 58.67 per cent recommended English. Statistical Analyses 
were carried out relating the three factors, namely. ‘levels of education’, 
‘economic status’ and the ‘medium of study’ and the ‘recommended 
medium’. The analyses are presented hereunder. 


Level of Education and the Recommended Medium 


H,: The two factors. the ‘Level of education’ and the ‘Recommended 


medium’ were independent (against) 
H,: The two factors were dependent 
TALBE 15 


f students according to the levels of education and medium 


Distribution o 


recommended 


Recommended Medium 


English Both Student's 
Choice 


20 (15.2) 33 (33.4) 2 (3.8) 
18 (14.9) 29 (32.9) 5 (3.7) 
26 (21.7) 


Levels of Education 


Primary 
Secondary 
College 


The figures in the brackets are expected frequencies 


X2(Cal) = 16.83 
X2(Tab) (5%, 6 df.) = 12.59 
X2(Tab) (1%, 6 d4) = 16.81 


` e 2(Cal)>x2(Tab) at both levels of significance, the null 
Result: Since Sa) A hence it was concluded that the factors of 


hypothesis was reje d 
levels of education and the recommended medium were dependent. 


Inferences 
(a) Majority oft 
and this cou 


he college students recommended English medium 
id be a reason for the rejection of the hypothesis 
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(b) There was no statistical evidence to indicate that the school 
pupils recommended English medium. The school pupils 
showed a tendency to recommend Tamil, in as great a number 
as they recommended English. 


As the College level influenced the results strongly, it was decided to 
perform the analysis again eliminating the college level. 


Hypothesis 


H,: The two factors, the ‘Level of education’ and the ‘Recommended 
medium’ were independent as far as school students were concerned 
(against) 


H,: The two factors were dependent 


TABLE 16 


Distribution of school pupils according to their levels of education and the 
recommended medium 


Recommended Medium 


Tamil English Both Student's 

Choice 

Primary 20 (20.03) | 33 (31.30) 2 (3.71) 2 (3.02) 
Secondary 18 (17.97) | 29 (30.70) 5 (3.21) 


Level of Education Total 
otal 


4 (3.06) 


fe Tf ef td 


The figures in the brackets are expected frequencies 


X2(Cal) = 3.07 j 
X2(Tab) (5%, 3 d.f.) = 7.82 
X2(Tab) (1%, 3d.f.) = 11.34 
Result: Since the x2(Cal)<x?(Tab), the null hypothesis was accepted. 


e two factors ‘Level of education’ and the ‘Recommended medium’ 
were independent for school pupils. 


1i 


Inference: The two analyses presented above clearly showed that 
the majority of college students recommended English medium, whereas 
the school pupils recommended either Tamil or English showing a split 
opinion. 

Economic Status and Recommended Medium 


There were two levels of economic status considered. Relationships of 
economic status and the recommended medium were analysed. 


P 
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Hypothesis 


Ha: The two factors, the ‘Economic Status’ and the ‘Recommended 
medium’ were independent (against) 


H,: The two factors were dependent 
TALBE 17 


Distribution of students according to economic status and the recommended 


medium 


Economic Status Recommended Medium 
Tamil Student s 
Choice 


24 (12.53) | 21 (27.57) 1 (3.13) 1 (3.76) 
16 (27.47) | 67 (60 43) 9 (6.87) 11 (8.24) 


The figures in the brackets are expected frequencies 


x2(Cal) = 22.63 
x2(Tab) (5%, 3 df.) 
x2(Tab) (1%. 3 df.) = 11.34 
: Si 2(Cal)> x2(Tab), the null hypothesis (H.) was re- 
Bet ée Gel the two factors ‘Economic status’ and the 


‘Recommended medium’ were dependent. 


7.82 


i] 


W 


Inferences 
(a) Majority of the lo 
Tamil medium 
(b) Majority of the midd 
English medium 


w economic group students recommended 


le economic group students recommended 


Medium of Study and the Recommended Medium 


The medium of study of the students interviewed was either Tamil or 
English. ‘Medium of study’ was to be related to the medium recommended 


by the students. It was hypothesised that, 


Ho: The two factors ‘Medium of Study’ of the students and their 
recommended medium were independent (against) 


H,: The two factors were dependent 
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TABLE 18 


Distribution of students according to the medium of their study and their 
recommended medium 


Medium of Study 


Tamil English Both Student's 
Choice 

f 
Tamil 34 (17.33) | 29 (38 1 EI 65 
English 6 (22 67) | 59 (498 12 (6 8) 85 


3) 
7) RE 
eee ee 


The figures in the brackets are expected frequencies 


x2(Cal) = 43.63 
‘x2(Tab) (5%, 3 d.f.) 
x2(Tab) (1%, 3 d.f.) 


7.82 
11.34 


__. Result: Since x2(Cal)>x2 (Tab), the null hypothesis (H,,) was re- 
jected and it was concluded that the two factors were dependent 


Inferences 


(a) Majority of the students studying in English medium recom- 
mended English medium 

(b) The Tamil medium students had split opinion, about a half of 
them favouring Tamil medium and the other half English 
medium 


Reasons for the language of Understanding (thinking) to be what 
it is 


Of the 150 respondents, 27 did not give any reasons. Those who said 
that, Tamil was the language of their thinking reasoned out that it was so 
because Tamil was their mother-tongue and spoken at home. A few 
gave reasons such as not being confident to speak English and also 
because of the teaching being done in Tamil even in English medium 
schools and that English was difficult to understand. Those who reported 
that English or both English and Tamil was/were the language(s) of their 
thinking gave reasons in terms of the conducive environment to use 
English such as they studied English from LKG, parents spoke English, 
parents wanted their children to speak English, neighbours spoke English; 
communicative nature of English language, that is, it was easy to unders- 
tand and communicate; and inadequacy of Tamil language is that there 
were no technical terms for conveying scientific concepts in regional 
language. 


um Ze P 
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Reasons for Recommending the Medium Recommended 


Thirty seven students did not give any reasons for recommending the 
medium they recommended. For recommending Tamil medium the 
reasons given were: 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 


Can't learn Tamil in College. hence should learn Tamil in 
School: 

I like Tamil 

Tamil is a common state language 
Prefer explanations in Tamil 

Tamil is the spoken language 
Tamil needs to be developed 

We are Tamilians 

No one is there to coach in English 
I don't like English 

Difficult to learn English 


The reasons given for recommending English medium were: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


(7) 


(8) 
(9) 


(10) 


Tamil can be leained at home 

My brother speaks English 

| like it 

I like others speaking English to me 

To improve my English 

English is a new language, important lan 
language, common language, link language 

English is well equipped for scientific knowledge communica- 
tion with the needed terminology and plenty of books 
English is very easy to understand and communicate 
Opportunities for geographical and social mobility through bet- 
ter scope for higher studies and employment 

It is prestigious as all educated people speak in English and 
Tamil Medium students are not respected — they feel inferior 


looking at convent children. 


guage, international 


Of all the reasons given, the adequacy of English language for learn- 


ing science and technolog 
employment were given b 
English. Very few sai 


For recommending Tami 


y and the prospects for higher studies and 
y majority of the students recommending 
d about the prestige given to English educated. 


| medium, besides personal preferences, the 


one reason that was most often given was that very few people know 
English and English is difficult to learn. 
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Opinions of Parents 


A total of 145 parents participated in the study. There were parents of 
children studying from pre-primary to colleges and professional colleges as 
well. The parents of children from the schools were in large numbers, 71 
parents of Primary School Children, 27 parents of Middle School Pupils, 
15 parents of High School Pupils and 13 of Higher Secondary Students. 
There were 12 parents of college students. Most of the parents in the sam- 
ple were sending their children to English medium schools and very few 
were sending them to a Tamil Medium School. The sample did not have 
good representation of the parents of Children from the two different 
media of study. On the basis of the reported occupation, when the parents 
were classified according to economic status arbitrarily, there was too high 
a proportion of high income parents which may have been the reason for 
the high proportion of children of these parents going to English medium 
schools. The main reason for the parents to send their children to English 
medium schools was their concern for the future propects of their children. 
Few mentioned about their own experiences in regard to the medium of Wi 
struction. Almost all of them said that they did not discriminate their 
children on the basis of sex in sending them to the English medium school 
or Tamil medium. Majority of them felt happy and proud in sending their 
children to English medium schools. Majority of them recommen ed 
English medium in educational institutions. The major reasons for recom 
mending English medium were mainly the future prospects and faith in the 
English language to serve as the medium cf instruction, the standard © wi 
Tamil medium schools being poor. Those who recommended Tam’ 
medium said that the mother tongue helps the child to understand things 
in the right perspective and develop his intellectual ability. A few parents eX 
claimed that whatever may be the medium the teaching should be Ee 


Opinions of Teachers 

of 
t is total of 55 teachers participated in the study. The ege 
ée ers included teachers teaching different subject matter H ry» 
eae Mathematics, Chemistry, Zoology, Commerce, eg in 
aoe Economics, Tamil and English. Almost all of them tan j 

: © media of English i taug 

subjects in different meda eee 


When asked about wh tion, 22 
at should be the medium of Instructio” guld 
aie See said that it should be English and 28 thought that it $ Let 
should b /mother-tongue and five of them suggested that in eier? 
e Tamil medium and in college it should be English Mê i 
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When asked what is the most popular medium of instruction to-day, 
42 teachers said that English is the popular medium and 13 thought that 
Tamil was the popular medium. The reasons given for recommending 
English medium were again in terms of the adequacy of language in 
teaching science concepts and also English is an international language, to 
be in English medium is a status symbol and the prospects for higher 
studies and employment are much brighter. Those who recommended 
Tamil medium said that studying in mother tongue leads to better understan- 


ding. 


Opinions of School Administrators 


Seven principals of considerably large schools in the city of Madras 
were interviewed for their opinions on medium of instruction. These prin- 
cipals were from schools which offered entirely Tamil medium schools and 
schools with both English and Tamil media. 


Two of the seven principals thought that the medium of instruction 
should be Tamil or regional language upto V standard and from VI stan- 
dard, it should be English. Both of them were of the view that English 
should be given importance and should be taught well. It should be 
strengthened as a spokem language. According to them English was the 
popular medium. One of them was of the view that “it is a false popularity 
because of better job prospects in the private firms who employ those who 
have English facility and hence who come from English medium.” Further 
she said that “communication methodology in Tamil is not well developed 
for the school subjects. Efforts should be made in simplifying the language 
for presentation of very difficult, intricate ideas. By introducing Tamil em- 
phasizing highly grammatical language makes the learners dislike the 
language.” 


According to the principals of two schools with both the Tamil and 
English media, the medium of instruction should be Tamil upto VIII or X 
„Standard and should be English from Higher Secondary Stage. The most 
dopular was considered to be English medium. She further said that the 
medium should be English or Tamil from Nursery level onwards. Other- 
wise there were problems, complexes developed among children and 
parents, with English medium students feeling superior and learning more. 


Two of the principals interviewed were princi ; 
medium of instruction. English was certainly more popular than Ta iL 
Even poor people were ready to pay the school fees of Rs. 10/- or ou A 
more. Tamil will help in helping the child to understand the lessons cette. 
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One principal was of the opinion that it should be Fnglish medium as 
the demand for English was more than the supply. 
Opinions of Policy Makers 


According to a former Chief Minister of Tamil Nadu, the measures 
that were considered necessary for introducing the Tamil Regional 
Language media were 


(a) Training of teachers teaching in regional language media to be 


strengthened. : : 
(b) Text-books were to be prepared by those proficient in subject 
matter areas and in Tamil — neglect of proficiency in subject 


matter areas resulted in the production of sub-standard books 

and wastage of resources 

Whatever may be the medium English should be strengthened, 

effective techniques of teaching English should be practised — 

efforts were made towards this in arranging programmes for 
teachers in collaboration with British Council. 

(d) Dichotomy of rural — urban schools in the development of 
English language skills should go. 

(e) The employment opportunities in the Government and the 
Private firms were English demanding and that should not be 
there. 

(f The teacher status should be upgraded. Unless the quality of 
teachers got improved, nothing could be moved. 


According to a former Education Minister whose efforts at the 
development of Tamil language and literature were significant, when the 
Tamil medium was introduced there was a demand for Tamil medium. 
The preparations made for introducing the Tamil medium were in terms of 
writing Guide books and Text-books. The text-books were not nationalised 
but were published by the Private Publishers on the lines of Government 
Policy. For the development of Tamil, Tamil Academy was formed. Tamil 
Encylopaedia work was undertaken and successfully completed. Produc- 
tion of Children’s Encyclopaedia was also undertaken by the Academy 
and completed. According to him, it is the paucity of literature in science 
subjects in Tamil that had infused fear in the minds of the Tamil medium 
pupils. About the recent trend, popularity of English medium, he was of 
the view that besides the paucity of science literature, one more good 
reason was there and very important reason too: “We talk about Tamil 
when we are within the State. We talk about English when we go out of the 
State. People want to have ambitions to go out. Every father wants his son 
to be an IAS, ICAR scientist. We want only two languages. We do not 
want Hindi. We must have English when we go out of Tamil Nadu. People 


(c 
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are ambitious, they want to go out of Tamil Nadu Moreover the models 
that exist in terms of urban people knowing English, higher caste people 
studying English... whatever the big people do, it becomes the ideal for 
others in the society — the elite model. This is basic in creating an impres- 
sion in the minds of all that English is a must English is the language of the 
aristocracy. That is what carries it this far ” 


Also, “there is an insincerity in administrators. The Minister who ad- 
vocates Tamil medium sends his child to English medium schools. The 
secretary who decides the order for the Tamil medium sends his children to 
a convent school. The politicians wait in a queue before the English 
medium schools. It is the insincerity of approach that spoils the move in 
favour of the development of society, development of human beings.” 


An Overview 


The recent trend regarding the medium of instruction was studied 
through gathering opinions of students, parents, teachers, administrators 
and policy makers. College students preferred English medium. Among 
school pupils, there was a split opinion on the preference of a medium. 
About a half preferred Tamil and another half preferred English. The 
students from the low economic status preferred Tamil medium and 
students from the middle class preferred English, in general. Students stu- 
dying in English medium preferred English medium and the students from 
Tamil medium preferred both Tamil and English (one half preferred Tamil 
and other half English). 


English or both Tamil and English was the language of think- 
ing/understanding of majority of College students. At the school level. ir- 
respective of whether it is primary or secondary the language of think- 
ing/understanding was reported to be Tamil. Majority of the students from 
‘low’ economic group and about one half of middle class group, reported 
that their language of thinking was Tamil. Tamil medium students mostly 
said that Tamil was the language of their thinking/understanding. About 
one half of the English medium students said that their language of think- 
ing was Tamil. 


Majority of the College students recommended English as the 
medium of instruction. The school pupils showed a tendency to recom- 
mend Tamil medium in as great a number as they recommended English 
Majority of the low economic group recommended Tamil medium a d 
majority of the middle economic group recommended En lish di ` 
English medium students recommended English medium e me 
medium students had split-opinion, about half of them r ge SE 
Se er the other half English. A sizable proportion of ete 
mended for i i aer 

English medium. Though the teachers thought that the most 
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popular medium was English, more than half of them recommended 
Tamil medium for better communication of ideas and understanding. The 
administrators were of the view that Tamil should be the medium at the 
primary level or upto VIII or even upto X. But they were of the opinion 
that higher education should be in English. The main reason given by them 
for recommending English was that it ensured better prospects for higher 
studies and employment. The policy makers in the past expressed concern 
over the dichotomies of rural-urban, rich-poor, aspirations of common 
people in tune with the elite model however unsuitable it may be. 


VII REFLECTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


The history of medium of instruction in Tamil Nadu covering a span of 
60 years from 1921 up-to-date, presented in the preceding chapters, gave 
a perspective of events and the results in terms of noticeable phenomena 
with reference to some of the important aspects of the issue. An attempt is 
made here to get behind the results presented (to analyse the processes 
which resulted in the phenomena that were noticeable), in order to identify 
the lines of action that would be fruitful in implementing the national and 
state policies regarding medium of instruction, namely, switching over 
from English to the regional languages. 


Medium of Instruction at the Pri 
and Secondary School Levels ee 


The medium of instruction at the primary level was never a problem 
as it was universally accepted that it ought to be the mother 
tongue/regional language. In recent years, in Tamil Nadu, even at the 
primary level, the demand for English medium is a noticeable feature, with 
the proliferation of English medium nursery and primary schools in urban 
areas all over the state, which is slowly spreading into rural areas as well. 


This noticeable phenomena is'interrelated to the medium of instruction at 
the secondary school level. 


At the secondary school level, there were two phases, one towards 
Tamil medium and another towards English medium, the latter following 
the former as was explained in Chapter Ill. Moving towards English 
medium in schools brought along with it the English medium nursery and 
primary schools. The whole phenomenon could be explained through an 
analysis of the processes of change in the events that led to the changes 
Figures 1 & 2 give an analysis of the phenomenon described. 


The analysis presented in the figures reveal the following interesting 
observations: 


(1) The social atmosphere seemed to be the force behind the 
moves either towards Tamil or towards English; 
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(2) Interestingly an atmosphere of equality and togetherness in the 
context of autocracy moved people towards Tamil smoothly 
and an atmosphere of social discrimination and competition on 
the basis of language medium in the context of democracy 
moved people towards the favoured English medium; 


ACCEPTANCE OF 
THE PRINCIPLE 
OF MASS EDUCATION 
BY THE LEADERS 


FREEDOM STRUGGLE 
AND GENUINE EFFORTS 
AT PARTICIPATION OF 
ALL PEOPLE THROUGH 
THE LANGUAGE OF THE 
PEOPLE 


ACCEPTANCE OF 
THE PROBLEMS 
OF TRANSITION 
AS A PHASE 


ACCEPTANCE OF 
MOTHER TONGUE/ 
REGIONAL LANGUAGE 
AS AN EFFECTIVE 
BASIS FOR THINKING 
AND LEARNING 


IN THE CONTEXT OF AUTOCRACY 


AN ATMOSPHERE OF EQUALITY 
AND TOGETHERNESS 


TOWARDS TAMIL MEDIUM 


FIGURE 1: MOVING TOWARDS TAMIL (1921-1955) 


(3) The social atmosphere resulted from a series of events of im- 
portance over a span of time; 

(4) The discriminating social atmosphere was created by a series of 
events which were purely political; 

(5) The social and political atmosphere shaped by the most impor- 
tant historical event of the struggle for freedom from the foreign 
rule was conducive for natural acceptance of the language of 
the people of the State as the medium of instruction and com- 
munication. 


Medium of Instruction in Higher Education: 
At the College/University level of education, the switch-over to Tamil 


medium had shown remarkably slow progress. After nearly 22 years of its 
introduction (as an experimental measure), only 12 per cent of the total cf 
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1.82 lakhs of students were studying in 188 colleges in the State of Tamil 
Nadu. No haste, gradualness or go-slow policy was advocated in the im- 
plementation of the policy on the language medium, namely switching over to 
Tamil. At every step in implementation, resistances were severe and they 
continue to be so even to-day. This could be seen in the report covered in 
Chapter IV. 


A look at the constraints in the whole process of switch-over and an 
analysis of the operation of these constraints might help in identifying sources 
of problems. 


A. Paucity of Literature in Regional Language: 


Paucity of literature in regional language and the inadequacy of the 
regional language to cater to science and technological communications 
were cited often as major constraints in the implementation of the policy on 
the language medium. In Figure 2 is presented the analysis of these major 
constraints. The analysis revealed the following: 


(1) Enrichment of Tamil language and production of books for col- 
lege courses were recognised as essential steps towards in- 
troducing Tamil medium in educational institutions especially 
higher education. This was shown by the efforts made in this 
direction. 

(2) The processes of Tamil language enrichment and the produc- 

tion of books needed for college courses in Tamil had brought 

forth controversies such as Puristic Vs adoptive approaches in 
enriching Tamil language, creativity Vs imitation and/or 

Plagiarism and Quality Vs Quantity in the production of books. 

These controversies slowed down the processes and also 

brought with them the results which may have long lasting 

negative effects in terms of losing faith in the potential of Tamil 
language to serve as the medium at the college level. 

All these controversies seemed to have had continued political 

support, in which case the hopes of revival of the faith in the 

potential of Tamil to serve as the medium at the college level 
may be almost nil. 

(4) All these controversies and the negative results happened in a 
highly volatile context of social discrimination on the basis of 
language medium which favoured English. Hence the move 
towards English was quite forceful. 

(5) The goal was lost sight of in the controversies. This was due to 
political, social and to the educational values prevalent (the 
education stressing competition, prosperity in terms of white 
collar job and money gains) 


g 
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Paucity of Literature 
in Tamil Language 

especially in Science 
for Higher Education 


Enrichment Production Voluntary 

of Tamil of Books and |} Efforts 
Government Language Periodicals with State 
and Voluntary for College Support 
efforts Courses in (e.g. Tamil 
from Tamil | Academy) 


early periods 


Translation 
of Standard 
available 


Creation of 


Preparation 
Original 


of the Glossary 
of Technical 
and Scientific 
terminologies 


books 


books (in 
English to 
Tamil) 


Insufficient 
Encourage- 
ment 


Creation of 
State bodies 
exclusively 
for the 
purpose 
(e.g. Tamil 
Text-book 
Society) 


Puristic Creativity Quality 
CONTRO- Vs Vs Vs 
VERSIES Adoptive Imitation/and/}J Quantity 
IN THE approaches or Plagirism 


PROCESS 


Production of 
Poor Quality 
Books 


Language Meagre 
Fanaticism popularisation 
of the of Technical 
Purists and Scientific 
terminologies ! 


Anti-Hindi 
of 


Anti Sanskrit 
movements 


Poor Utilisation 
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IN THE CONTEXT OF SOCIAL-DISCRIMINATION ON THE BASIS OF LANGUAGE 
MEDIUM 


FIGURE 2 PAUCITY OF LITERATURE IN REGIONAL LANGUAGE AND MOVE 


TOWARDS ENGLISH MEDIUM — AN ANALYSIS 
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Encouraging Studying in Tamil Medium — An Analysis: 


The Government of Tamil Nadu made several efforts in encouraging 
studies in Tamil medium through giving incentives to students. These were 
given in some detail in Chapter IV. The incentives were mainly in terms of 
giving an annual stipend/or book allowance or provision of job oppor- 
tunities for Tamil medium graduates, levying school fees for those studying 
through the medium of English at the higher secondary level. Every time 
any of the incentives was announced, there was quite noticeable opposi- 
tion on the grounds that it was discriminating and it should be scrapped. It 
was observed that the opposition was mainly from those educated or get- 
ting educated in the English medium or from those whose aspirations were 


fanned for English medium education in an English-Tamil discriminating 
atmosphere. 


A close scrutiny of the climate of encouraging students to take upto 
studying in Tamil medium revealed a rather disturbing trend. The observa- 
tions were: 

(1) the abuse of democracy — in that anything as discriminatory as 
introducing English medium sections taken as needed require- 
ment and anything as needed requirement as encouraging 
studying for understanding and application for a better living 
considered discriminatory; 

(2) the neglect of ensuring of basic securities for a freer life in a tru- 

the existing social scene, with its glaring 
— Poor, urban — rural, educated — il- 


(3) a disregard for the human ou 


Tamil language 
rough enriching 
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Paucity of Qualified Teachers — An Analysis 


Besides the paucity of literature in Tamil available for use in college 
courses, paucity of qualified teachers was cited as yet another constraint in 
the field of education in general and in switching over to regional language 
medium in particular. The concept of qualified teachers included two ma- 
jor aspects, namely, teacher status and teacher training. Each one of these 
two aspects was touched upon in the history traced but the efforts at im- 
Proving the status of teachers and the training of the teachers were very 
few and far between. 


In India to-day and in Tamil Nadu State, the status of teachers re- 
mained low. Among the teachers, school teachers’ status was lower than 
that of the college teachers. The pay packet seemed to determine the 
status. Very little headway had been made with reference to this. The basic 
insecurities inherent in the low socio-economic group were present in the 
teachers as well. These were carried through as values in the education 
system prevalent. The dangers of this condition were hardly recognised. 


The training of the teachers could be considered yet another impor- 
tant aspect to be given attention to if teachers were to be considered really 
qualified. The teachers who had their education in English and who felt at 
home with English language tended to think that English was the language 
of communication. This was true of college teachers mostly. Even the 
school teachers who had some experience in teaching in Tamil, the inade- 
quacies of Tamil language in conveying scientific ideas were still conveyed 
as a reason for recommending English medium. It is quite paradoxical 
when it is said that the language needs to be used widely in order to get 
enriched and the wide use is possible only when the language had already 
been enriched. But this is exactly the situation to-day with Tamil. What is 
needed is recognition of this fact and acceptance of a transitional phase 
with some confusions in the precise use of the terminologies, without los- 
ing sight of the goal of enriching language for communication of ideas. The 
teachers should be the first group of people to understand this. Teacher 


training efforts at this appeared very little or nil. 


The emphasis in curriculum in languages and in other subjects had 
been changing over a period of time. The language learning for the sake of 
learning grammatically correct language and appreciation of the literature 
available in that language had given place to learning language for com- 
munication of ideas. In any subject matter area, the process of learning 
had gained emphasis over acquisition of information. These changes in the 
emphasis of the curriculum of courses had to bring with it the new techni- 
ques of teaching and learning. All these together implied changes in the 
training programmes. The confusions may be mor? when the curriculum 
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and also the tool of communication changed. Hence the transition or swit- 
ching over to Tamil medium could make heavy demands on the training 
programmes. None of these curricular and language usage changes had 
brought about any significant changes in the teacher training programmes 
in the state. If there were changes, they were very slow. 


Some efforts in improving English teaching were made in the form of 
in-service programmes for primary teachers in collaboration with British 
Council. These efforts were far less than the requirements. English 
language teaching was paid some attention. Improving teaching of Tamil 
language was hardly mentioned anywhere. Some attempts at teaching 
Tamil to non-Tamilians were reported. But teaching Tamil to Tamilians 
had not been given a due place. “Tamil, as a language, is considered to be 
highly diglossical in nature, meaning, the gap between the spoken and 
written languages is much wider than many other languages in India and 
outside. This nature makes it more complicated and hence difficult to 
teach and learn.” This was an analysis made by an expert in linguistics. 
This characteristic of Tamil language implied need for evolving 
methodologies for teaching and learning Tamil and production of materials 
suitable for the purpose. Very little had been done in this direction. 
Teacher training institutions should realise their role in this task. 


Training as a requirement for teachers (who really have a very heavy 
responsibility in shaping the basic values through educational processes) by 
itself was being recognised rather slowly. Training was not considered a re- 
quirement for college teaching at all. Though there was a mass of trained, 
unemployed teachers in the State of Tamil Nadu, the number of untrain- 
ed teachers in various educational institutions was still large 


All these added to the paucity of qualified teachers even among the 
trained teachers, leave alone the untrained teachers. 


Medium of Instruction and Language Learning 


A language could be a medium for learning. It appeared that it was a 
general belief of gtudents, parents, teachers and administrators that in 
order to acquire mastery over a language, to utilise it fully for communica- 
tion and understarfding, the language had to be the medium of instruction. 
Reflection on this-revealed that the reason for this could be that the use of a 
language for a medium ensured wide use of the language and hence 
greater possibility of acquiring skills in handling the language. With the 
system of education to-day emphasizing rote-learning and memory 
testing, the above premise could not be true... A language could be learn- 
ed as a subject and yet could serve as a language of communication pro- 
‘vided the language was taught ‘well’ and the opportunities to utilise the 
skills in handling the language were there. English learned as a subject could 
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very well help the learner to get skilled in the use of English for the pur- 
poses required. 


Language of Thinking and Understanding and the Language of 
Preference or Recommendation 


The present study revealed an interesting finding that the language of 
thinking and understanding varied from the language medium preferred or 
recommended. While the language of thinking and understanding was 
Tamil, the language medium preferred or recommended was English. As 
the study itself revealed, the reason was mainly the insecurity regarding 
further educational and employment prospects. Another reason was the 
insufficient development of Tamil language for communicating Science 
and Technology. Both these could be overcome. English could be learned 
as a subject to gain an entry into the scientific and technological world and 
also to enter the educational and employment worlds. Tamil could be 
developed. It is highly ironical to stake understanding and thinking for get- 
ting a job to make a living in an employment market, especially the white 
collar job market. This would necessarily perpetuate a system which could 
retard the progress of the society. 


It was also found that English as a medium was strongly recommend- 
ed by those in higher education. The reasons could be the paucity of 
literature and paucity of qualified teachers, as was often said, or could be 
due to the system of higher education being totally alien to the culture of 
the land and the people. The system seemed to continue mostly on the 
same lines, with some modifications here and there. One underlying 
value, of preparation for administration which the British had, seemed to 
be the major value of education even to-day. 


Suggested Lines of Action 


The findings of the study and reflections on the findings suggested 
some lines of action basic to the medium of instruction issue. They are: 


(1) Public awareness should be created about the values underly- 
ing the education system in general and the dual language 
media in particular, possibilities of learning a language without 
its being the medium of instruction and the potential of Tamil 
language for communication and understanding of scientific 
ideas. 

An all out intensive drive to enrich Tamil language with scien- 
tific terminologies should be undertaken, rising above the con- 
troversies of puristic and adoptive approaches, in the light of 
the experiences of the efforts made so far. 


(2 
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(3) Measures need to be planned and undertaken to popularise 
scientifically enriched Tamil among the masses through pro- 
grammes making ‘sciences’ relevant to life on the lines of 
popular science movement in Kerala. 


Popularisation of enriched Tamil should be taken up by all those who 
are interested in science, Tamil and the people themselves. This would 
cover a wide range of people, namely scientists, educational ad- 
ministrators and teachers, at all levels (both formal and non-formal), com- 
munication media people including mass-media and folk-media. 


(4) Serious measures should be taken to revise the text-books 
already produced in order to make it communicative to the 
students using them even if it costs a sizable proportion of the 
budget for the production of books. 


In producing books, original works should be encouraged. It would be 
worthwhile to make an all out hunt for the talents available in the State and 
entrusting this important task with them. 


Production of reference books on the lines of Tamil Encyclopaedia 
and Children’s Encyclopaedia, achieved by the Tamil Nadu State should 
be kept up with required budget allocations. The efforts being made by 
Tamil University may be a good beginning. 


(5) Attention should be given positively to the methodologies of 
teaching and learning languages (Tamil and English) and sub- 
ject matter areas in the language of the state, in the Centres of 
education in both rural and urban areas. Efforts in evolving 
new methodologies should be encouraged through action 
research programmes. 

(6) The training programmes for the teachers should be updated 
from time to time to equip the trainees with the modern 
methodologies of teaching and learning. The training institutions 
could have programmes reaching out to teachers all over and 
could have field-oriented, people-oriented in-service pro- 
grammes. 

The Associations of Teachers should not only fight for their 

rights to get the basic necessities but also for the basic re- 

quirements for carrying through quality teaching and thus 
move towards fulfilling their responsibilities for human develop- 
ment. 

(8) "The stat? Lt teachers should be taken up as a matter of serious 

“€6ncern. In order for them to recognise and take up the enor- 
mous responsibility in guiding generations of youngsters, oppor- 
tunities for their growth as ‘persons’ gain significance. As a first 


(7 
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step towards this they could be helped to free themselves from 
the basic insecurities in life. 

g should be made attractive for the talented 


dership (free from the day to day controver- 
h all hurdles towards the goal of educa- 


The profession of teachin 
people to take up, to give a lea 
sies) which would steer clear throug 
tion, namely human development. 


(9) Voluntary efforts in teaching and learning the State language as 
well as other Indian languages, especially Hindi, and also the 
International language of English could be encouraged so that 


the languages could serve the purposes of communication in a 
small world and may serve as a means of understanding the 


need to love one’s own language and to respect all other 
lafguages — for their contributions. 
(10) Values underlying the system of education should be given 
importance and the reflection of these values in every aspect of 
educational endeavours such as teaching methodologies pro- 
duction of books and so on should be strictly adhered to. 


F INSTRUCTION IN TAMIL NADU) 


(MEDIUM O 
Opinions of Students 


1. (In which School/College, in which class are your studying?) 
School/College 


2. (What is(are) the medium (media) of instruction offered in your School/College?) 


(Tamil) ——————_ (English) (Any 
other specify) 
3. (Which medium of instruction do you study in?) 
(English) (Any 


(Tamil) ——————_ 


other specify) 


4. (Do/did you have any ‘preference’ for any partic 
(Tamil) ——————_ 


ular medium of instruction? Specify?) 
(English) ________ (Any 


other specify) 


5. How do you feel about your bein 
studying? Proud, extremely happ! 
you feel? Why?) 

6. (Which is the language which you understand well, in which you can express your 
ideas, in which you can fully understand the lessons being taught? Why?) 


/Colleges teach in the medium of Tamil or English? Why?) 


g in the medium of instruction in which you are 
y, feel small, unhappy helpless which ones do 


7. (Should all Schools 
than the ones specified above) 


2 


(Any comments other 
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. (Are the teachers equipped to teach in the medium 
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(MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION IN TAMIL NADU) 
(Opinions of Parents) 


- (Do you have children attending educational institutions? If yes, which level, of 


educational institutions do they attend?) 


(Yes) (No) 
(School /College) 

(Primary) 

(Middle) 

(High) 

(Higher Sec.) 


- (What is the medium of instruction in the schools to which you send your 


children?) 
(Tamil) (English) 


(Any 


other specify) 


(How did you decide on sending your chidlren to the school with the medium of 
instruction specified above?) 


(Is there any difference in the choice of the medium of instruction between boys 
and girls among your children? If so. can you please explain the reasons?) 


(MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION IN TAMIL NADU) 
(Opinions of Teachers and Others) 


. School/College 


. (What are the subjects 


you teach?) 
(What is the medium in which you teach?) 
(What do you feel about the medium of your teaching?) 


(In your opinion, what should be the medium of instruction in Schools/College? 
Why?) 


(Tamil) 


(English) 


(Any 
other specify) 


(Reasons) 


(In your opinion. which medium of in: 


struction is popular at present? Why do you 
think it is popular?) 


through which they teach? Any 
comments or suggestions?) 


MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS IN TAMIL NADU 
Opinions of School Administrations 


Name of the School 


- Total Strength 


Medium of Instruction in Tamil Nadu 


3. 
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Medium/Media of Instruction (Please Check ( ) the relevant response 


for your institutions: 
(a) Entirely Tamil Medium (Regional Language) 


(b) Entirely English Medium 
(c) Tamil (Regional) Language Medium in general and few 
sections in English medium 
Specify the number of sections in English and Tamil Medium 
and the strength in each 
If you have both English and Tamil Media, when did you introduce the English 


medium sections? What was the basis for introduction? What is the demand like? 
Do you have any problems in having both the media in the same school? 


If you have entirely the English Medium, since when do you have it that way? 
Why? What is the aemand like? Do you have any problems? 


If you have entirely Tamil Medium, since when do you have it that way? Why? 
What is the enrollment rate like? Do you have any problems specifically due to 
this? 
In your opinion. what should be the medium of instruction 

Tamil (Regional Language) 

English 


What are the bases for your choice of the medium in Q. 7? 


9. Which medium of instruction, in your opinion, is more popular, Tamil or English 


medium? What could be the reasons for your forming such an opinion? 


2 


Examination Reforms at the 
School Stage (1947-80) 


V. Natarajan 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Examination Reform at the school stage has certainly established itself 
as a reform of National importance. A planned and concerted action taken 
by different School Boards in the past 3 decades, has made this pro- 
gramme an ongoing programme that has proved its usefulness and impor- 
tance. 


In this study, an attempt is made to mainly deal with reforms, changes 
and innovations brought about in the area of “external examinations” at 
the School stage. At the same time, an emphasis is given to external ex- 
aminations at the secondary level since almost every change, innovation 
and reform has come about at this level. It must also be said with no fear of 
contradiction that the reform at the secondary level has brought about both 
reforms in primary as well as university level. Elsewhere, it has been 
reported by the author of this study that reforms at the university level 
derived inspiration from that at the secondary level almost after a decade. 
While the secondary level reforms had the support of organised help from 
Central Examination Unit, such a support was not available at the universi- 
ty level for quite sometime thus delaying and also slowing down the im- 
plementation of reforms at the university stage. 


This study is divided into certain sections for convenience. Section 
1.1 is just an introduction to examination reforms at the school stage in the 
post independence period (1947-80). A historical perspective follows in 
Section 1.2. A complete overview of the goals, objectives, areas, direc- 
tions, strategies, succeedes, failures, review and evaluation is given in Sec- 
“on 1.3. It is felt impossible to trace very board’s work in examination 


reform over the years but certainly highlights of their programme are 
covered. 
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Section 1.4 is more pinpointed to deal with changes and reforms in 
written examinations, practical examinations and oral examinations. Also 
are given details regarding formative and summative evaluation. Certain 
experiments tried out are also indicated. An exclusive Section 1.5 deals 
with reforms; changes introduced in the matter of conduct and manage- 
ment of examinations. Section 1.6 gives the present status of reform in 


Several Boards to just give a brief picture as of today. 
mparison of Examination Reform 


While proposing future action, a co 
ment is kept in mind. 


programme goals with the actual achieve 

It must be said that in the area of Examination Reform, quite a bit has 
been accomplished in our country eventhough there were many hurdles 
and obstacles to get over. Even getting across sound proposals evolved at 
the CEU to the states had its own problems. No doubt resistance to change 
could be expected particularly when it was difficult to establish that the 
changes were for the better. Actual experimentations and trials proved this 
somewhat that the changes were for the better. Every State Board initially 
wanted the other Board to experiment & try out so that they could follow 
at a later date. It required a brave Board to come forward. One of the 
earliest was Maharashtra Board (1963). Then Rajasthan & slowly one after 


the other followed. 


Eventhough the underlying goals and objectives were the same for 
Examination Reform in all Boards, yet different methods & strategies were 
adopted depending upon local constraints & restraints. Several problems 
were faced. Of all the reforms, Examination Reform turned out to be the 
most difficult. But certainly it must be said that due to the sustained efforts 


of a band of devoted and enthusiastic workers, the programme has made 
its impact in all states. It is true to say that at the school level Examination 


Reform has assumed National importance and has come to stay. 


II. HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


What follows here is a detailed ‘historical perspective’ in relation to 
examinations at the school stage in general and the reforms in the system 
of examinations of School Boards in particular. Eventhough the post-in- 
dependence period (1947-80) is the major concern of this study, yet it is 
felt that a brief outline of the status in Pre-ind i 

-independ iod i 
necessary. Ze panoa Te 


Ever since a college Principal fro i i 
examination system, it has been eeh er thg 
of one University each at Madras, Calcutta & Bombay in 1857 ree 
amination system got roots and instantly became the element E tie had 
for its purpose, relevance and meaningfulness. The wale lewis is 

of In- 
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dian Education (1956), pointed out that matriculation examination 
(university entrance examination) stimulated the introduction of nearly six 
other external examinations from primary stages in education. 


Lord Curzon, the Hunter Commission in 1882 and the Indian Univer- 
sity Commission in 1902 all expressed dissatisfaction with the prevalent 
examinations and suggested drastic changes in the objectives and the 
methodology. “It is beyond doubt that the greatest evil from which the 
system of Indian university education suffers is that teaching is subor- 
dinated to examination and not examination to teaching” the Commission 
observed. 


The Calcutta University Commission, (1917-19) recommended the 
establishment of Boards of Secondary Education in order to put an end to 
the dominating attitutde of universities in school education. Intermediate 
classes of two years’ duration, to serve as a kind of buffer between school 
education and universities were introduced and this course served well as 
an introduction to university as well as professional education. This com- 
mission also expressed. dissatisfaction about the existing examination 
system and some of the shortcomings observed were concerned with 


(a) alternative questions in papers 

(b) the mechanical system of marking 

(c) grace marks and adhoc moderation procedures 
(d) frequency of examinations 


In 1921-22, all administrative responsibilities for education at all levels 
were transferred from the British to Indian Ministers. Provincial autonomy 
was granted in 1935 and thus all levels of education came to be controlled 
by Indians themselves. In all states, Boards of Secondary Education. were 
established and one of the most important functions of these Boards was to 
conduct external examinations at the School Leaving Stage. Eventhough 
these Boards conducted their own examinations, matriculation examina- 
tion of universities continued to dominate. 


In 1920 the Hartog Committee report criticised the academic nature 
and bias of the exarninations at the school level that continue to be govern- 
ed by the needs of university entrance. It was contended that this did not 
provide any opportunity for students to take up courses that will help them 
take up positions in industry, trade, commerce or business. This was 
followed by the report of the Central Advisory Board for post war educa- 
tional development. This is formally known as Sargent Plan (1944). High 
school examination serving to be the entrance to university, was again the 
major subject of criticism. It was also emphatically said in this report that 
about 6 to 10% of the school leavers only entered university. 
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After independence, an University Education Commission was set up 
(1948) and this was equally vocal in its criticism of Examinations stating 
that “if members were to make just recommendations to reform educa- 
tion, they would identify the area of examinations as one in which urgent 
need and top priority for reforms would be necessary”. Many recommen- 
dations were made concerning teachers, teaching, learning & administra- 


tion. 


The State Governments also became conscious to improve their 
system of education almost at the same time. In the year 1948, the United 
Provinces (now U.P.) Government constituted a committee on the Re- 
organization of Primary & Secondary Education. In the same year, the 
Central Provinces & Berar also appointed a committee for the same pur- 
pose. Both these committees deliberated on the problem of examinations 
and they suggested immediate reform procedures. In U.P., a Secondary 
Education Reorganisation Committee was appointed. For the first time, 
this committee suggested that external examinations might be replaced by 
an assessment made by the teacher and that continuous assessment could 
be the main basis for a final assessment of a student. 


Almost at the same time (1952), a Secondary Education Commis- 
sion, popularly known as the Mudaliar Commission gave specific recom- 
mendations in regard to Examination Reform. 


(1) The element of subjectivity in essay examinations should be 
minimized by introduction of objective type questions. At the same time 
the number of external examinations should be reduced. 


(2) A proper system of School Records should be maintained for 
every student in order to assess his all-round Progress, to include work 
. done by him throughout and his attendance in different spheres of activity. 


(3) Due credit must be given to school records and in-school or inter- 
nal examinations in the final assessment. 


(4) In external and internal written examinations and also in the 
school records, a system of letter grading rather than Numerical marking 
should be adopted. 


(5) At the completion of secondary school course, there should be 
only one public examination. 


(6) Certificate awarded must contain in addition to the results of the 
Public examination in different subjects results of school tests in subjects 
not included in the public examinations. The final public examination ee 
be in compartments to enable students failing to s 
marks in 1 or 2 subjects to retake these examin 
only. 


ecure*minimum Passing 
ations in these subjects 
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Following the Mudaliar Commission Report, the Union Ministry of 
Education, in order to effectively implement the recommendations & the 
suggestions, established an All India Council for Secondary Education 
(AICSE). According to the then Minister for Education. Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, the important function of the AICSE was to advise the 
Government of India and State Governments on the manner in which 
these recommendations could be implemented effectively. The Council 
began its work in a variety of areas but soon had to concentrate its efforts 
on a smaller number of high priority areas & problems. One of the com- 
mendable things it did, was to circulate a questionnaire to a large number 
of educational agencies and eminent educationists to find out from their 
responses, priority areas and accordingly to develop a Plan of Action. 
From the responses received, priority areas were identified & they includ- 
ed: (1) Examination Reform (2) Pre-service and In-service Teacher Educa- 
tion (3) Methodology, equipment for Science Teaching (4) Organising & 
administering Multipurpose Schools. One of the earliest things done by 
AICSE was the organisation of a Seminar on “Examination Reform” at 
Bhopal (Feb 1956). Among other recommendations made at the 
Seminar, the most significant one was to create an expert body called the 
Central Examination Unit to work exclusively in this area. Round about 
this time, there was a growing consensus among the Indian Educationists 
about the need for Examination Reform. The Ministry of Education was 
seized of this and it promptly established the Central Examination Unit and 
undertook steps to evolve a Plan of Action to reform the Examination 
System. The Ministry, eager to draw upon the experiences in other coun- 
tries & the expertise available with us as well, in the year 1957. invited 
Dr. Benjamin S. Bloom, the then chief Examiner of the University of 
Chicago to help them in the task of reforming Examination svstem at 
school level. Among other things, he met with educationists. educational 
administrators & hundreds of teachers in different parts of our country, 


conducted nearly seven workshops, and finally helped the Ministry draw 
up a Plan of Action. 


The CEU was started in 1958 within the AICSE. In the year 1959. 
CEU & AICSE were a part of the Union Ministry of Education and with the 
establishment of the National Council for Educational Research & Training 
in 1961 the CEU became a part of NCERT. The CEU started the pioneer- 
ing work of Examination Reform and the Schools Boards certainly were 
helped to a large extent. The usefulness and importance of such an 
organisation like CEU in the context of Examination Reform at the school 
level are to be seen & appreciated from the fact that the absence of such an 


organisation at the university level delayed implementation of Examination 
Reform atleast by a decade. 
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However, a strong impetus to the whole movement of examination 
reform was given only after Kothari Commission was constituted in 1964 
to go into the whole problem of Examination Reform. It must be said that 
the commission’s terms of reference extended to all levels of Education. To 
this extent, this commission is the most significant of all commissions & 
committees. The commission did study the whole education system in 
detail and could give far reaching suggestions and recommendations in 
respect of examination reform for all stages of education. Examination 
Reform programme being followed today is largely as a result of this com- 
mission’s findings. 

(1) The Commission suggested a new approach to the whole concept 
of evaluation. It strongly argued the need to improve written examinations 
with a view to make them valid and reliable measures of educational 
achievement at all levels. For the first time, this commission, drew the at- 
tention of everyone concerned to the techniques to be devised to measure 
those important abilities & skills that written examinations could not 


measure. 


(2) At the Lower Primary stage, the commission recommended that 
pupils be encouraged to improve their achievement of basic skills, con- 
structive habits & right attitudes. Classes I to IV were recommended to be 
an ungraded unit so as to allow flexibility for children to advance at their 
own pace. Alternatively, it was also recommended to treat classes I & II as 
one single block in two groups one for slow learners & the other for fast 
ones. For the first time, the commission stressed the need for training 
teachers for this kind of work. 


(3) Oral tests with suitable weightage in the form of internal assess- 
ment were recommended at the higher primary stage in addition to having 
written examinations. It was suggested that teachers administer their own 
tests to diagnose weaknesses of learning. 


(4) Record cards giving cumulative record of progress, growth and 
development of students must be maintained and the commission recom- 
mended further that these be introduced in a phased manner. 


(5) The Commission was of the view that a rigid and uniform level of 
attainment through a compulsory external examination should not be 
prescribed. However it suggested that District school authorities must con- 
duct periodically surveys of levels of achievement in Primary schools in 
order to ensure and maintain proper standards. They may use tests 
prepared by state evaluation organisations for this purpose. 


(6) The commission however laid stress on inter-school comparability 
of levels of performance at the end of primary stage for schools in the 
district through common examination with the help of standardised tests. It 
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also felt that this examination will have better validity & reliability over the 
in-school examination. 


(7) At the end of primary course, a certificate should be given by the 
school, accompained by a cumulative card and statements of results of 
common examinations. For purposes of awarding scholarships or merit 
certificates and talent identification, special tests may be administered. 


(8) The commission observed that paper setters must be trained to 
raise their level of technical competence to improve external examinations. 
Steps suggested included: 


(a) question papers must contain questions testing objectives other 
than simple acquisition of knowledge; 

(b) improving quality of questions; 

(c) adopting rational and scientific scoring procedures; 

(d) mechanising the processing of results. 


(9) One of the major recommendations in respect of certificate issued 
by the State Board of School Education on the basis of external examina- 
tion, must give the performance of the candidates in different subjects, 
there should be no pass or fail in the whole examination. Every candidate 
must be permitted to appear again for the entire examination or for 
separate subjects to improve performance. 


(10) Every student must be given a certificate by the school giving the 
result of internal assessment. 


(11) The commission also suggested that a select few schools may be 
given ‘autonomy’ (right to assess their students themselves, right to hold 
their own final examination at the end of class X). The final examination 
must be equivalent to that conducted by the State Board of School Educa- 
tion. Of course, on the advise of these schools, the School Board (State) 
will award certificates to the successful candidates. 


These schools will have to be selected carefully on the basis of criteria 
evolved by the State School Board. It is imperative that these schools 
frame their own syllabi, have their own text books and devise methods of 
teaching & evaluation on their own without any restrictions from external 
sources; For the first time the commission proposed a very comprehensive 
scheme of internal assessment by schools in order to evaluate all aspects of 
student growth and development — aspects of growth not measured by 
external examinations. The assessment must both be quantified as well as 
descriptive of quality. The internal assessment marks/grades should be 
shown separated from extemal marks. Teachers must be trained to 
evaluate effectively student performance & also to improve written 
examinations. 
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A summary of Recommendations in respect of school examinations 
` of the Commission (64-66) is given below 


1. Secondary schools should be of two types—high schools providing 
a ten-year course and higher secondary school providing a course of 11 or 
12 years. 


2. Attempts to upgrade every secondary school to the higher secon- 
dary stage should be abandoned. Only the bigger and more efficient 
schools-about one-fourth of the total number-should be upgraded. The 
status of the existing higher secondary schools should be reviewed from 
this point of view and if necessary, those that do not deserve the higher 
secondary status should be downgraded. 


3. A new higher secondary course, beginning in Class XI,. should be 
instituted. Classes XI and XII (and during the transitional period Class XI 
only) should provide specialized studies in different subjects. Where, 
however, existing higher secondary schools with integrated course in 
Classes IX, X and XI are running satisfactorily, the arrangement may con- 
tinue until Class XII is added. 


4. Transfer of the Pre-University Course. 


(i) The pre-university course should be transferred from the 
universities and affiliated colleges to secondary schools by 
1975-76 and duration of the course should be lengthened to 
two years by 1985-86. 

(ii) The UGC should be responsible for effecting the transfer of all 
pre-university or intermediate work from university and affi- 
liated colleges to schools. 

(iii) Simultaneously higher secondary class or classes should be 
started in selected schools by State Education Departments, as 
self-contained units, and assisted with adequate recurring 
grants. 

(iv) Boards of Secondary Education should be reconstituted to ac- 
cept the responsibility for the higher secondary stage also. 


5. Lengthening the Duration of the Higher Secondary Stage. 


(i) In the fourth plan , efforts should be concentrated on securing a 
better utilization of existing facilities, on making the necessary 
preparation for implementing the programme and on lengthen- 
ing the duration of the course in a few selected institutions as 
pilot projects. 

(i) The programme of lengthening the duration of the higher 
secondary stage should begin in the fifth plan and be com- 
pleted by the end of the seventh plan. 
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6. The Government of India should lay down for the school stage, 

minimum scales of pay for teachers and assist the States and Union Ter- 

ritories to adopt equivalent or higher scales to suit their conditions. 


7. Scales of pay of school teachers belonging to the same category but 
working under different managements such as government, local bodies or 
private managements should be the same. This principle of parity should 
be adopted forthwith. But its full implementation may, if necessary, be 
phased over a period of five years. 


8. Scales of pay of secondary school teachers should be related to scales 
of pay for teachers in affiliated colleges and universities on the one hand 
and to those of primary teachers on the other. 


9. Secondary school teachers with the necessary aptitude and com- 
petence could be enabled to become university and college teachers. The 
UGC should give ad hoc grants to outstanding teachers to do research into 
problems to encourage them and incidentally to qualify themselves for 
work at the universities. 


10. Advance increments for teachers doing outstanding work should 
be made possible. Normally, a teacher reaches the maximum of his scale 
in a period of 20 years. It should be possible for about five per cent of the 
teachers to reach the top of the scale in about ten years and for another 
five per cent of teachers to reach the same in about fifteen years. 


11. Reorganization of the University Stage. 


(i) The duration of the first degree should not be less than three 
years. The duration of the second degree may be 2 to 3 years. 

(ii) Some universities should start graduate schools with a three- 
year Master’s degree course in certain subjects. 

(iii) Three-year special courses for the first degree which begin at the 
end of the first year of the present three-year degree courses 
should be started in selected subjects and in selected institu- 
tions. 

(iv} Suitable bridges should be built between the existing courses 
and the new (longer) courses. 

(v) Incentives in the form of scholarships, etc., should be provided 
for those who take the longer courses. 


12. Vocationalizing Secondary Education. 


D Secondary education should be vocationalized in a large 
measure and enrolments in vocational courses raised to 20 per 
cent of total enrolment at the lower secondary stage and 50 per 
cent of total enrolment at the higher secondary stage by 1986. 


Lë et 
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(ii) A variety of part-time and full-time facilities in vocational 
education should be available at both these stages to meet the 
need of boys and girls, in urban and rural areas. Special sec- 
tions should be set up in the Education Departments to help 

o drop out after Class VII or VIII to obtain 


young people wh 
s, and to be in overall 


training on a full-time or part-time basi 
charge of the organization of these courses. 

(iii) The Central Government should provide special grants to State 
Governments in the centrally sponsored sector for the voca- 
tionalization of secondary education 

part-time education should be 


13. Part-time Education: Facilities for 
d higher secondary stages, in 


provided on a large scale at the lower an 
general and vocational courses. A desirable target would be 20 per cent of 


the total enrolment, at the lower secondary stage and 25 per cent at the 
higher secondary stage. Special emphasis will have to be placed on 
agricultural courses for those who have taken to farming as a vocation and 
on courses in home science or household industries for girls. 


14. At the secondary stage, the establishment of small and 
uneconomic institutions should be avoided, and existing uneconomic 


schools should be consolidated. 


15. Vocational schools should be located near the industry concerned. 


School Curriculum 

on of knowledge and the reformulation 
highlighted the inadequacy of existing 
bout a mounting pressure for a radical 
reform of school curriculum. A unified approach should be taken to the 
framing of the entire school curriculum, a new definition of the content of 
general education and a new approach to the place of specialisation. 


17. Essentials of Curricular Improvement. 

be upgraded through research in cur- 
riculum development undertaken by University Departments of 
Education, training colleges, State Institutes of Education; (b) 
periodical revision based on such research; (c) the preparation 
of textbooks and teaching-learning materials; and (d) the orien: 
tation of teachers to the revised curricula through in-service 
education. 

(ii) Schools should be given the freedom to devise and experiment 
with new curricula suited to their needs. A lead should be given 
in the matter by training colleges and universities through their 


experimental schools. 


16. In recent years, the explosi 
of many concepts in science have 
school programmes and brought a 


(i) School curricula should 
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(iii) Ordinary and advanced curricula should be prepared by State 


(iv) 


Boards of School Education in all subjects and introduced in a 
phased manner in schools which fulfil certain conditions of staff 
and facilities. 

The formation of Subject Teachers’ Associations in the different 
school subjects will help to stimulate experimentation and in 
the upgrading of curricula. The State Education Departments 
and NCERT should help the associations in their educational 
activities and coordinates their work. 


18 Organisation of the Curriculum. 


(i) In non-vocational schools, a common curriculum of general 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


education should be provided for the first ten years of school 
education, and diversification of studies and specialisation 
should begin only at the higher secondary stage. 

Standards of attainment, should be clearly defined at the end 
of each sub-stage. 

At the higher primary stage, the curriculum will broaden, and 
deepen, teaching methods will become more systematic, and 
standards of attainment more specific. 

At the higher secondary stage, courses will be diversified in 
such a manner as to enable pupils to study a group of any three 
subjects in depth with considerable freedom and elasticity in the 
grouping of subjects. In order to ensure the balanced develop- 
ment of the adolescent's total personality, the curriculum at this 
stage should provide half the time to the languages, and one 
fourth to physical education, arts and crafts, and moral and 
spiritual education. 

At the secondary stage, courses should be provided at two 
levels — ordinary and advanced — beginning with Class VIII. 
The programme may be done within or outside school hours or 
on a self-study basis. A beginning may be made with advanced 
courses in mathematics, science and languages at the lower 


secondary stage and in all the specialised subjects at the higher 
secondary stage. 


19. Teaching Methods: Discovery and Diffusion. The continual 
depending on the curricula should be accompanied by an equally vigorous 


rigidity of the educational system and the failure of the administrative 


machinery to diffuse new educational practices to schools. These 
weaknesses should be overcome. 
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(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


Elasticity and Dynamism. A good educational system should 
be dynamic, flexible and discriminating enough to help institu- 
tions and teachers to proceed along different levels of develop- 
ment — the good schools be free to go ahead on creative and 
experimental lines while the weaker ones should be supported 
to gain a sense of security. 

Such elasticity and dynamism are possible if the experimenting 
teacher is supported by the administrative authority, a general 
atmosphere of reform, the encouragement of the head of the 
institution, a mastery of subject-matter, leadership provided by 
training institutions, and the availability of teaching materials. 

Elasticity in a school system will have little value if new practices 
developed are not diffused to schools and teachers given skill- 
ed help in trying out innovations. The educational administra- 
tion can encourage and hasten the diffusion of new teaching 
methods by: 

— combining permissiveness with persuasion; 

— approaching the new methods in stages according to the 
ability of schools; 

giving necessary inservice training to teachers; 

providing adequate guide materials which should be con- 


stantly revised and improved. 


At the same time, the administrator has to guard himself against let- 
ting any ‘progressive’ measure settling down into another orthodoxy. 


20. A Nation-Wide Programme of School Improvement. In view of 
the great need to improve standards of education at the school stage, a 
nation-wide programme of school improvement should be developed in 
which conditions will be created for each school to strive continually to 
achieve the best results of which it is capable. From this point of view, the 
following steps should be taken: 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 
(iv) 


Each institution should be treated as a unit by itself and helped 
to grow at its own individual pace. For this purpose, it should 
Prepare its own developmental programme of optimum utiliza- 
tion and growth. 

The emphasis on these plans should be on motivating human 
agencies to make their best effort for the improvement of 
education rather than on increasing physical resource 
Physical facilities should be improved through the coo xin 
a the local CZ oad gë 

e success of the program d 

which the effort is Steg: Gage ks SS 
Evaluative criteria for schools should be worked out b h 
State and may be used by schools for self-evaluation géi We 
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specting officers for their annual and triennial inspections. On 
the basis of these criteria, the schools should be classified on a 
three-point scale, norms being defined at optimum and 
minimum levels. 

During the next ten years, at least 10 per cent of the schools at 
the primary stage and one secondary school in each block 
should be raised to the optimum level. At the lower primary 
stage, access to these schools will be for the children in the 
neighbourhood At the higher primary and secondary stages, 
admission will be on the basis ot merit. 


21. State Boards of School Education. In each State, a State Board of 
School Education should be established and it should take over the func- 
tioning and the responsibilities of the existing Board of Secondary Educa- 
tion and allied agencies. The Board should be established by law and 
should have large powers and freedom to enable it to function and 
discharge its responsibilities satisfactorily. This would be greatly facilitated if 
its finances are pooled together in a separate fund managed and maintain- 
ed by the Board. The Board should function as an integral part of the 
Department. 


(i) 


(ii 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


The Board will be in charge of the entire school stage in respect 
of curricula. Recognition of Primary schools will be given by the 
District Education Officer and of secondary schools by both the 


aminations in general education at the end of the higher secon- 
dary stage. 

In the long run, it would be desirable to bring all school 
education-general and vocational-within the scope of a single 
organization like the State Board of School Education. But 
this step may not be immediately Practicable. Therefore, 


more districts in order 


> 


4 
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Certain other measures to be adopted during the transition period 
were also proposed. 


The development of a suitable framework of curriculum for a 10 year 
school that followed is a very significant landmark. An exclusive section on 
‘Evaluation’ gives all details of evaluation schemes. 


Instead of forcing all students to the academic channels above, an at- 
tempt is made to diversify in the last 2 years of Higher Secondary stage. In 
this vocationalized stream; students will be given opportunities to choose 
subjects & programmes of study suited to their own interests, abilities & 
aptitudes. The main purpose is to increase potential employability and 
generate man-power with a wide variety of skills. 


Each School Board in every state has over a period of time tried to im- 
plement programmes of reform based mostly on the recommendations of 
the Kothari Commission’s findings. All the Chairmen of Boards of Secon- 
dary Education of all School Boards have come together to form an 
organisation called COBSE and COBSE from time to time has been trying 
to pool out experiences in Examination Reform & coordinate and con- 
solidate efforts. A National Seminar on Examination Reform was con- 
ducted by COBSE in collaboration with NCERT at Nagpur (15-17 Feb 
1979). A brief report of it follows: 

This conference on Examinations was attended by 90 delegates in- 
cluding Representatives from State Boards of Secondary Education, State 
Institutes of Education/SCERT, I.1.Ts, Evaluation units at the school & 
University level, A.I.U., Directorates of Training of Army, Navy & Air 
Force, National Police Academy, National Board of Medical Examina- 
tions, Staff Selection Commission and eminent educationists besides 
representatives from NCERT. The main function of the conference was to 
provide a forum for the exchange and development of experiences & 
ideas respectively in the areas of Examination Reform. The conference 
split into several groups for in depth discussions into severel themes viz. 


(a) Improving the quality of Question Papers 
(b) Question Banking 

(c) Internal Assessment 

(d) Scoring and moderation 

(e) Equivalence of Examination Standards 


(f) Research in Examinations 

After thoughtful and very useful discussions by various groups, certai 
suggestions and recommendations were made by the conference So i 
these were: Wee 
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(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(8) 
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The most important task of setting question papers should be 
given to persons who combine in themselves content expertise 
together with concepts and techniques of Evaluation. Only 
those trained in these, should be given the responsibility of 
Paper setting. 

Syallabi in various subjects must be spelt out clearly and 
specifically by examining bodies. 

Papersetters must be supplied with copies of such detailed 
syllabi together with specifications (blueprint. for question 
papers.) The paper setters must be asked to give a detailed 
marking scheme & a set of answers to the question papers set. 
In order to ensure better standards of Teaching and Evaluation, 
Examining agencies together with various schools must 
develop a very comprehensive collection of questions and 
items of various types in several subjects. They must maintain. 
use and update these banks from time to time. 

Particularly at the Secondary Stage, the Boards of Education 
may develop Question Banks for the Purposes of setting ques- 
tion papers for external examinations in all subjects 

The conference recommended introduction of grading in the 
place of numerical marking and issue results in each subject 
separately. It also advocated the use of “Scaling” 

A significant recommendation is that in internal assessment 
those abilities & skills that cannot be evaluated should be 
assessed and the results reported in the certificate issued by the 
Board. The marks of internal assessment should not be added 
to the marks obtained through external examinations. 

Boards of Education and Universities should ensure minimum 
considerable variations seen in content, method and final 
achievement of students at different stages of school and 
university education should be minimized t 
less uniform standards. 


The conference recommended that the agencies like Staff 
Selection Commission, UPSC & oth gencies like Sta 


© ensure more or 


ST 
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making the management of Public examinations more effective. It was at- 
tended by representatives of Boards of Secondary School Education, Ad- 
ministrative Staff College, (Hyderabad) National Staff College (Delhi), 
A LU. British Council & the Faculty members of the NCERT — some 
useful recommendations that emerged were: 

(1) Such of the Boards that have not yet introduced mechanisation 
may do so in the near future. 


(2) Such of the Boards that have not yet spelt out clearly & specifically 
content areas & instructional objectives in their syllabi may do so forthwith. 


(3) Papersetting must be entrusted to'trained teachers only. Question 
papers are to be sent only according to a blue print supplied by the Boards. 
Marking Scheme & Scoring Key and answers must be insisted upon from 
the papersetters. 

(4) The Boards may adopt ‘spot’ evaluation for uniformity & better 
reliability of marking. 

(5) The Boards may develop question banks. 


Another Seminar organised by NCERT was the Seminar on 
“Research in Examinations” to identify various priority areas for research 
in examinations. After discussion, the seminar came out with several 
specific research problems to be taken up both by NCERT & other Boards. 


It will be almost impossible to report all the Seminars & Workshops 
held by different State Boards in several areas of Examination Reform. 
Some were concerned with improvement of question papers, Papersetting 
& valuation, grading in place of marking, internal assessment of non 
scholastic areas of student growth, practical examinations, test interpreta- 
tion and the like. It is enough to say that in many State Boards these 
workshops were able to create awareness, train teachers, papersetters & 
administrators in their functions and thus paved the way for introduction of 
such reforms. Other related themes like evaluation of socially useful Pro- 
ductive work through a systematic continuous evaluation (a Seminar 
organised by NCERT & Maharashtra State Board of Secondary Education 
in December 78) and Evaluation in Elementary Schools were also con- 
sidered, Concluding, it must be said that the decade '~0-8C, Aas been a 
period of tremendous action, implementation, evaluation, feed back & im- 


provement. 


I; AN OVERVIEW OF THE PROGRAMME 
The programme of Examination Reform with reference to the school 
education came to be evolved, as it was pointed out earlier, from a con- 
sideration of valuable suggestions & recommendations of various commis- 
sions & committees and the plan of action evolved in National Con. 
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f s & Seminars with the dynamic leadership provided by = = 
NCERT One of the very basic purposes of emt: serge CN ée? 
itative i ents in education wil 

e iS Gre egen Kg aspect of the education system. 
EE a pioneer in Examination Reform tightly says, a 
gramme of examination reform aimed at delivering the ag BR : 
disabling influence and irreversible judgements of an unfair nE -i 
system” The goals, objectives, mechanics and the programme o ei 
amination Reform are all geared to more or less remedy, minimise an 
reduce the short-comings of the traditional examinations. 


Some of the drawbacks and shortcomings of the traditional examina- 
tion as studied by various commissions and committees & deliberated 
upon by several conferences, are worthwhile enumerating here. 

1. An overemphasis on memori 
and recollection of infor 
This is one serious short 
but not very much serio 
amination reform must 


zation and testing of only recall 
mation by traditional examinations. 
coming recognised of course for long 
usly done to temedy it. The core of ex- 


non-scholastic areas has n 


stic area like Personal and Social 
qualities — (Regularity, discipline, Emotional stability, In- 


itiative, Cooperation, sense of responsiblity, Civic con- 
sciousness) Interests (literary, Scientific, artistic) attitudes, out 


of class activities are being talked about, written about and only 
very little done about. 


3. Innumerable sources of errors in exi 


‘aminations. Our traditional 
examination system had 


pling of abilities 


Error due to choice of 


sources of error. 
© Srivastava, H.S: Examination Reforms in India. UNESCO. 
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4. Inadequate and erroneous interpretation of examination 
marks. Undue & overriding importance was given to the marks 
obtained by students in classifying, awarding and crucial deci- 
sion making with absolute disregard to the wrong interpreta- 
tion. A kind of. arithmetic value judgement coupled with ar- 
bitrary & adhoc classifications into classes, divisions, passes 
and failures and tremendous importance attached to these 


have been really factors that undermined the whole examina- 


tion system. 

Certain reform procedures are aimed to developing right, 
valid & meaningful interpretation of examination results consis- 
tent with the kinds of errors present. A kind of honesty & 
honest interpretation have been introduced by introduction of 
grading in place of numerical marking; certain steps are taken 
to Scale raw marks so that scaled marks can be meaningfully 
compared and decision based on them will be acceptable 

5. Increasing ‘unfair means’ and malpractices in traditional ex- 
amination system. Premium on memory, a very small sample 
of essay questions, selective reading, cramming coupled with a 
good performance as a beall & endall are some of the 
reasons for unfair means. 

Certain of the steps in examination reform are geared 
towards bringing down unfair means. Increasing the number of 
questions to be answered, introducing different types of ques- 
tions, strict control measures, during preconduct, conduct and 
post conduct stages.are some of them. ` 


Constraints & Restraints to the Pr 
Examination Reform e Programme of 


“Change” connotes one replacing the 

may not be for the better. cineionarios’ i deeg tite a te fe 
vation has the merit of doing something new and to that extent it R ibe 
thrilling. Reform’ will mean a change — a change definitely for th er ~ 
it should be proved to be better. Reform is invariably Ces we? 
complish. It envisages a change proven to be better in the circu Ge el 
There is always. ‘resistance’ to change, the main reason is that aw een 
practices and procedures have become deeply rooted. Th oe 
E convinced that al the change is for the better, (still if it a Gre EE 

er) b) the change is familiar to them c) they are trained Saka 
change, the less will be the resistance to change. One H th ee 
cant hurdles or impediments to Examination Ref ee 
resistance to change on the part Eee DES beeni Mig 


1. of teachers, because the: 
A y are totall : 
unaware, more importantly not involved ger gë Zeck age? 
anges and 
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challenges. It should be said here that the resistance is in direct proportion 
to the additional work involved. The more they perceive the reed for addi- 
tional work, the more resistant they are; 


2. of administrators, State Departments of Education. Boards of 
Secondary Education, Principals of Colleges and the like. They all see that 
examination reform involves a tremendous reorganisation of adminis- 
trative procedures, changes and above all more sustained work and 
definitely a change from their routine ways of functioning: 


3. of students because they see that the reformed examinations will 
demand more precise, regular, exhaustive (and not’selective) study: 


4. of vested interests who are either keen to have a status quo or to 


protect their own interests, power & positions and very often financial 
gains. 


The other equally important hurdle has been the non-availability of a 
definite alternative to the traditional system. non availability of resource 
materials, non-availability of a well thought out plan of action. Another has 
been the lack of financial support; since the reform measures tend to make 
examinations more expensive than the traditional one. 


Certainly one of the most vital impediments has been inadequate or no 
training on the part of teachers to appreciate. get motivated and to imple- 
ment the changes. With the need for reforms of examination being 
established, the constraints and restraints studied thoroughly, those involved 
in implementing examination reform (State Board with NCERT support) 


quickly sensed the necessity of specifying goals & objectives of reform pro- 
gramme through the years. 


What is it that the programme of Examination Refórm envisages to 
achieve? What are the purposes it has to serve? 


Purposes, Goals & Objectives 


lf we restricst our attention to external examinaticns for a moment. 

then the purposes they serve, can be studied. They are: 

(a) they help find out whether present educational/instructional 

objectives have been achieved or not: 

(b) they help locate & diagnose weaknesses of learning by students 
sò as to improve instruction; 
(c) to help serve as a quality control for standards: 
(d) to help motivate students for higher achievement: 
(e) to help assess effectiveness of Teaching methods. If we con- 


sider continuous internal assessment by teachers, the purposes 
they would serve are: 
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(a) to help assess those abilities/skills that are not tested by 

end external examinations; 

(b) to continuously monitor progress and improve learn- 
ing; 

(c) to suggest remedial action on the basis of diagnosis of 
weaknesses of learning; 


(d) to play down on ‘surprise’ element in assessment. 


There are other forms & methods of assessment like oral, practical 
and the like. A comprehensive scheme of assessment will involve assess- 
ment of all relevant skills/ablities/attitudes and this makes up the major 
thrust of Examination Reform. 


Goals 


Major goals of examination reform are: 
(a) to improve examinations (written, oral, practical etc.) so as to 


(b) 


(c) 


ensure the value of examinations as valid, reliable, objective l 
and meaningful measures of student growth and development; 
to ensure the pedagogical values of examinations by making 
them instruments & aids to Teaching & learning; 

to ensure proper, valid and accurate interpretation of examina- 
tion results for various purposes of Selection, grading, rewar- 
ding and classification; 

to enable a profile of achievement & growth of students by 
adopting a variety of tools of assessment to both scholastic and 
non scholastic areas of growth; 

to increasingly enable teachers, administrators and others in the 
system to cope up with increasing numbers of examinations, 
students by cutting down on time in terms of mechanisation. 


Specific Objectives 
Some of these have been 


1. 


2. 


to reduce, minimise and if possible remove the element of sub- 
jectivity in papersetting, marking and in interpreting; 
to place lesser and lesser emphasis on memory testing and in- 


creasing emphasis on testing for higher order intellectual 
abilities & skills; 


- to eliminate selective study on the part of students & selective 


teaching on the part of teachers, 


- to introduce form and mode of assessment like continuous in- 


temal assessment by teachers, to increasingly assess not only 
academic growth but also non academic growth & thus provide 
a profile of the student. Techniques of evaluation like oral 
practical, observational, group work are all to be adopted; i 
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5. to provide scientific interpretation of marks by undertaking to 
bring out errors in examinations, introducing better meaningful 
classification, introducing uniformity in assessment in different 
disciplines; 

6. to provide interpretation of marks useful to teachers, students, 
employers and others; 

7. to enable wider use of examination results for guidance, predic- 
tion & curriculum evaluation; 

8. to enable conduct of examinations to be very effective devoid 
of unfair means/ malpractices; 

9. to enable changes in methods of Teaching and instruction; 

10. to reform and change written examinations; 

(a) by making questions specific and balanced in terms of con- 
tent, objectives and language; 

(b) by making question Papers balanced, by limiting options, 
avoiding overall options, by specifying blue prints; 

(c) by introducing detailed marking scheme, better scoring pro- 
cedures (spot and central evaluation individual ques- 
tion/answer marking by examiner); 

11. to reform and change oral examination by: 

(a) identifying abilities/ subject areas of oral examinations; 

(b) comprehensively covering identified abilities/content areas; 

(c) introducing objectivity in the measurement of these abilities; 

12. to reform and change practical examinations by; 

(a) evaluating proficiency in a wider variety of practical skills 
and abilities (improving content validity by asking a student 
to perform a number of small experiments instead of a big 
one); 

(b) arranging to assess the product of practical learning & also 
the process of practical learning; 

(c) minimising both inter and intra examiner variability with a 
marking scheme; 

13. to introduce wider variety of evaluation techniques and tools by 
(a) identifying precisely areas, abilities, skills, attitudes etc of 

student growth; 

(b) designing special tools like checklists/rating scales for in- 
terest, attitudes etc, observation/interview schedules etc; 

(c) developing procedures to record, analyse & interpret these 
results; 

(d) developing procedures for effective use of the results; 


In order to meet the goals, achieve the specific objectives set forth, a 
wide variety of activities was undertaken by the sponsors 
(CEU/NCERT/SCERT) and the School Boards in the States. These 
several activities can be classified into 
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A. Research 
studies, investigations and experiments in the areas of exter- 
nal examinations, various types of questions/items, internal 
assessment, grading, practical examinations, oral examina- 
tions and the like; 


B. Development 


of resource materials, literature & actual evaluation 
materials. These consisted of: ; 

(a) literature explaining concepts & principles of educational 
evaluation; 

(b) Evaluation materiais for Scholastic and non scholastic areas 
of student growth; 

(c) detailed reports of seminars, conferences, workshops; 

(d) a Test Library (item bank) unit tests for different units in dif- 
ferent subjects as well as full scale tests for different subjects 
for different standards. 


It is the considered opinion of the author of this study that very com- 
prehensive and exhaustive question banks in different subjects could have 
been produced for use by different boards after identifying core syllabi, 
training of teachers in item writing, prevalidating & so on. 


C. Training and Extension 


Several programmes of training key persons and staff 
engaged in Examination Reform work in several school 
Boards in different states, have been conducted with suc- 
cess. One of the important reasons for success of Examina- 
tion Reform at School Stage has been this training aspect. 


D. Case Studies 


Several case studies have been undertaken in cooperation 
with State Boards. 


Information dissemination 


m 


Information dissemination in the form of literature, 
bibliographies, reports of programmes, project & investiga- 
tions in the areas of Examination Reform has been an im- 
portant function of NCERT. Such a “clearing house” func- 
tion has been responsible for spread of Examination 


F. Consultancy & Coordination 


Reform. 


Consultancy services to educational agencies for purposes 
of implementation of examination reform and coordination 
of Nation wide programmes of examination reform. 
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These activities were integrated into a phased, wholesome pro- 
gramme over the years. The enormity of the problem of reaching 600,000 
primary schools, 100,000 middle schools, 40,000 High & Higher Secon- 
dary Schools, 1200 Teacher Training Institutes and 400 Secondary 
Teacher's Colleges and above all around 2,600,000 teachers, a large 
number of supervisory staff can be only guessed. It needed apart from 
spreading concepts of examination reform for awareness, a will to change 
the attitudes of Teachers, Students, parents, administrators & Socieiy. A 
realistic strategy was worked out ensuring that these changes occurred 
smoothly. 


One of the strategies was to implement in a phased manner examina- 
tion reform programme since the total programme envisages im- 
Provements in organisational & academic aspects of written examinations. 
oral examinations, practical examinations. The first phase agreed upon 
was to improve reliability of examinations as welll as their pedagogical 
value. The second phase involved introduction of reform measures such 
as scaling, grading, comparability of scores etc since the first phase yielded 
statistical information needed for introduction of the second phase. The 
third phase will involve changes in -instruction/teaching as a result of 
reform. This phase will involve changes in courses, objectives instructional 
methodology, teaching aids, teacher training (Pre & in Service) & so on. 


One of the considerations has been Jong term & short term reforms. 
One other could have been a minimal reforin Programme to be adopted by 
all Boards. 


The actual implementation of the different phases involved the col- 
laboration of NCERT with state agencies, in the matter of training key per- 
sonnel, helping them with illustrative materials for circulation. The State 
Boards, departments, Institutes of Education, SCERT, Evaluation units, 
University departments of Education, Teachers Colleges, all undertake to 
conduct orientation programmes for teachers and also measures related 
to conduct of examinations. Almost all the States (A.P., Assam, Gujarat, 
Haryana, H.P., Karnataka, Kerala, M.P., Maharashtra, Manipur, 
Nagaland, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Sikkim, TN, UP & union territories 
Delhi, Pondicherry) participated. It has been an excellent cooperative ven- 
ture of the Centre/States and an exercise in cooperation of such a 
magnitude was carefully planned & implemented. Different states are in 
different stages ot progress but what is important is to realise that all of 
them have done quite a bit in implementing Examination Reform. 


One of the significant aspects of the whole Programme was the institu- 
tion of continuous monitoring and periodical evaluation of the Reform pro- 
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further research problems, to intensify certain aspects of training, produce 
certain other types of literature to adopt better methods of coordination, It 
is worthwhile mentioning some results of such evaluation studies of the Ex- 
amination Reform Programme. 


It has come out that 
(a’ a few studies relating to conduct & management of examina- 
tions & into operational aspects of examinations, open book 
examinations are to be undertaken. 
(b) it is necessary to develop materials for autonomous schools. 
(c) it is necessary to develop sample illustrative evaluation material 
in the area of non-scholastic growth 


Some commissions & committees have also periodically evaluated 
the examinations reform programme in their reports. The Kothari Com- 
mission in its report (p 243) commented. 


“During the 7 years of its existence, the Central Examination unit has 
made a multi pronged attack for the popularization of the new concept and 
techniques of evaluation. It has worked with thousands of secondary 
school teactiers in seminars and workshops, introduced hundreds of train- 
ing college lecturers to the new techniques, established a very large pool of 
test items, trained papersetters attached to different Boards of Secondary 
Education, published a good deal of literature on evaluation and carried 
out or sponsored several studies and investigations on various practical 
problems in examinations”. 


Several State Governments established Evaluation units and the 
author of this case study was involved in a total training programme of staff 
of such a unit in Tamil Nadu several years ago. Since the CEU supported 
the State Boards the latter were able to achieve a lot in the matter of Ex- 
amination Reforms. 


It is necessary to look into the varied outcomes of such a comprehen- 
sive programme of examination reform; several steps/phases in the pro- 
gramme will be detailed first and the state of progress in every state Board 
in respects of these steps will be summarised. 


Steps in Examination Reform 

Activities 

I Phase This relates to reform in written examinations 
namely papersetting, design of question Papers 
Blue prints and weightages for content/ Abilities, 
content validity, Types of questions, options i 
question papers, Different sections of question 
paper 
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Il Phase This relates to matking/processing and conduct of 
examinations 

Ill Phase This relates to introduction of Continuous Internal 
Assessment, Grading, Scaling, assessment of 
nonscholastic aspects of student growth, practical 
examinations, oral.examinations etc. 


Phase I 
1. Paper setting 


For external examinations, this is a vital issue. Firstly papersetters are 
to be appointed from those trained in evaluation. There must be panels of 


papersetters for each question paper. A multiple number of sets of each 
position paper is to be set. 


Some State Boards have introduced all these steps in papersetting 


(Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Kerala, Maharashtra, Rajasthan & the Council 
of Indian School Certificate Examination) 


While Assam Board has introduced appointment of panels of paper 
setters for each question paper, Orissa insists on trained persons to be 
Papersetters. In recent times some other Boards have also introduced 


these steps in papersetting. Section 1.6 Present Status carries such infor- 
mation. 


2. Question paper and questions 


(a) Designs for every question Paper are to be made 

(b) There should be a definite Proportion of marks allocated in 
every paper for testing different intellectual abilities 

(c) There should be a representative sample of questions in 
each paper. This means important content topics must be 
covered by questions 

(d) A part of the question paper must Le made up of objective 
type questions (True/False, Multiple choice, Multiple Facet, 
Matching & Rearrangement types) 

(e) A part of the question paper must be made up of short 
answer questions 

UI Overall options must be abolished 

(g) A question paper having objective type, short answer & 
essay questions must be administered into Sections. Section 
containing objective type questions must be Given separately 
& after a fixed scheduled time, answers to be collected 


before the sections with other types of questions, are given 
for answering. 
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Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Kerala, Rajasthan adopt all these measures 
above. 


Assam adopts all except introduction of objective type questions. Kar- 
nataka has not adopted design for paper, not adopted assigning percen- 
tages to various abilities, not adopted checking for content validity, but has 


adopted all other measures. 


Maharashtra Board has adopted all but the abolition of overall op- 
tions. Maharashtra Board has also not adopted breaking the paper into 
two sections & administering separately. 

Punjab Board adopts design for paper, objective items, short answers 
question, division of question paper but has not abolished optional ques- 
tions. 

Tamil Nadu Board has adopted, introduction of objective, short 
answer, division into two sections, and has not adopted the rest of the 
measures. 2 

Orissa has adopted introduction of objective, short answer, abolition 

- of overall options but does not divide question papers into two sections. 


CBSE has adopted content validity checking, short answer questions 
abolition of overall options and not adopted other measures notably not in- 
troduced objective type questions. 


Manipur has introduced objective type questions, short answer ques- 
tions in their papers 
Phase II 


(a) The paper setter has to indicate a marking scheme for every 
question paper. 

(b) Centralized or spot evaluaton of scripts will not only speed up 
the process of marking but will result in increased reliability. 

(c) Introduction of mechanical processing to speed up declaration 
of results & improve accuracy. 


Gujarat, Karnataka, Kerala, CISCE have adopted all these measures. 


Andhra Pradesh/CBSE have not adopted marking scheme prepara- 
tion but have adopted the other two measures. 


Rajasthan & Maharashtra have not adopted spot evaluation only. 


Punjab has adopted only marking scheme preparation and not the 
other measures. 


Tamil Nadu has adopted spot evaluation only. 
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Assam has not only introduced mechanical processing but als has 
adopted the other measures. 


Phase III 


In the scheme of internal assessment, 


(a) Both academic & non academic aspects of pupil growth are to 
be taken into account 

(b) Internal assessment must be separated from external examina- 
tion marks. A certificate for internal assessment is to be given 

(c) A system of grading (letter) is to be adopted in the place of 
numerical me-king. 

(d) Permission to students to improve their grades by subsequent 
appearances should be given. 

(e) Scaling is to be adopted for different subjects to make them 
comparable. : 

() In practical work evaluation in science subjects. both end ee 
duct of practical work as well as the process of practical wor 
must be assessed. 


Rajasthan Board alone awards a separate certificate for iterna 
assessment while Rajasthan & Tamil Nadu Boards incorporate academic 
& non-academic aspects of pupil growth in internal assessment. 


"Maharashtra, CISCE, CBSE adopt grading in place of marking while 
CBSE allows candidates to improve their grades, Andhra Pradesh. Kar- 


nataka, Kerala, Rajasthan, Punjab allow their students to reappear to im- 
prove their performance. 


dopt scaling. Assam, Gujarat, Kerala, 
Maharashtra, Punjab, Rajasthan, CISCE all adopt practical work assess- 
ment of both product & Process. 


D 


» Kerala, Maharashtra, Punjab. 


1. Emphasis must be 
ticularly relatin 

2. Over depende 
discouraged . 


given to continuous internal assessment par- 
g to nonscholastic areas of growth. 


nce on a single examination & results should be 
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` 3. Objectives for learning must be established in clear terms & 
evaluation tools preferably a variety of them are to be used. 
4. External examinations at the secondary level should not serve 
as crucial admission/rejection tests for higher studies & jobs 
In the light of the above, a new perspective can be added to the pro- 
gramme of Examination Reform. Some of these are: 


(1) Declaration of results of examinations (particularly external 
public) should not be on the basis of raw marks. Suitable scal- 
ing & conversion to standard or derived scores: must be 
adopted ; 

(2) Pass/Fail, classes and divisions as far as possible must be 
avoided. 

(3) Aptitude/ Admission tests are to be specially developed for ad- 
mission to higher studies and selection tests for jobs. 

(4) Restructuring of question papers io contain objective type, 
short answer & essay questions must be insisted on for every 
subject in every Board. 

(5) An exhaustive Question Bank with a large number of a variety 
of items/ questions is to be constituted in every subject for the 
core syllabus in a subject for different Boards. This will help 
maintain standards, comnare standards & perhaps define stan- 
dards meaningfully. . 

(6) Results must be declared in 5 point scale letter grades. 


IV. CHANGES & REFORMS IN WRITTEN, PRACTICAL & ORAL 
EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations, ever since they were invented in China, have always 
played an important and dominant role in the whole process of education. , 
Examinations are used at different stages of education and the results have 
always been used for purposes of grading, classification, rewarding, cer- 
tification, guidance and so on. When an Examination is used foi a specific 
purpose like achievement or selection, it does not present much of a pro- 
blem in making, administering. scoring and interpreting theresulis. But 
where more than one purpose is combined, it presents innumerable dif- 
ficulties. We can look upon examinations in our country at school stage to 
fall into three major categories namely 

1. Written examinations 

2. Practical examinations 


3. Oral examinations 
of these, the most dominant is the written examinations and in the whole 
programme of examination reform, lot of emphasis for improvement of 
written examinations has been given. 
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It was pointed out earlier that several shortcomings were identified, in 
the traditional written examinations. Without much of exception, every 
question paper in the traditional system, consisted of very nearly 10 essay 
questions of which 5 were to be answered. This was almost universal. 
Here and there may have been changes but by and large this was the pat- 
tern. The author of this study in a paper entitled “Question choice in ex- 
aminations” published in the Journal of Higher Education brought out the 
drawbacks of this. Some of these are: 


1. Content validity of this paper is very poor. Supposing 10 questions 
account for 80% syllabus the moment tKere is overall choice of 5 out of 
10, there is a reduction in content validity to 40% usually 35% is cut off for 
a pass. So a student who has mastered 35% x 40 = 14% of Syllabus will 
get through: 


2. There are 10C, = 252 ways of choosing 5 questions out of 10. In 
as much as it is difficult to make the 10 questions equivalent to each other 
in terms of content difficulty, level of ability tested; time taken for answer- 
ing & so on, different students will be taking different examinations & we 
will not be justified at all in comparing one student with another. 


In the'traditional system, questions were of long answer or essay type. 
Because a limited number of questions got repeated year after year & they 
were stereotyped, students were tested only for memorization. Selective 
study, memorising answers to a few questions were the methods adopted 
and examination system lost its credibility. One of the important steps in 
improvement of written examinations as a part of examination reform, was 
to increasingly include in every ‘paper, questions that required student’s 
understanding, student’s ability to apply and student's judgement etc to 


hy, 


gen 
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paper will be around 70 or 75% in the place of a meagre 30% for essay 
type. 

A number of School Boards have introduced objective type and short 
answer type and administered it into two different sections. 


Certain administrative procedures were introduced as a part of reform: 
Every question paper consisted of two parts: Part A objective type items 
Part B short answer & essay type questions. 


Part A will be given first and answers collected at the end of the 
prescribed period before handing over Part B. This will certainly prevent 
students from getting opportunities to copy from each other's scripts which 
may be very easy in respect of objective type. 


Giving precise directions to the setters & to examiners for scoring are 
other administration measures. 


The Examination Reform programme included in Phase I as mention- 
ed earlier, several steps to improve written examinations. 


These are: 
1. Preparation for design of question paper: Assigning suitable 


weightage for content areas, weightage for objectives being 
e tested, weightage for different types of questions (objective, 
short answer, long answer) avoiding overall options, building 
internal option within essay questions, breaking the question 
paper into different sections are the constituent steps. 
Preparation of a blueprint/specifications 
Preparation of questions based on the blueprint 
Editing the contents of question paper with instructions to ex- 
aminees and implications for administration 
5. Preparing marking scheme & key for answers 
6. Analysing performance of examinees in respect of various 

questions statistically. 


E ips 


All these steps account for improved written examinations. In Phase II 
marking scheme, scoring procedures and centralized and spot evaluation 
were the steps taken to improve examinations. This consisted of 

1. The papersetter himself is to develop a detailed marking 
scheme. In respect of objective type part, a scoring key is to be 
given; in respect of short answer and long answer questions, a 
marking scheme giving expected outlines of answers and Possi- 
ble variations. 

2. Objective type part can be marked with 100% marker reliability 
since to every item there is one and only one correct answer & 
the student’s answer is either right or wrong. 
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Short answer & Long answer question answers are to be marked with 
‘the help of a detailed marking scheme, Giving points of answers & marks to 
be allotted. If every examiner is asked to mark only answer to one question 
this will improve reliability considerably. 

3. Spot or centralized evaluation of answer scripts will make 
marking objective and reliable. In addition the time taken for 
the whole process of script marking, tabulation & announcing 
results can be considerably reduced. 

4. Mechanical processing of examination results; Use of computer 
is recommended to deal with larger numbers for accuracy, 
quickness and for saving time. 


Randomisation of answerscript, questionwise marking, checking 
marking on the part of Assistant Examiners can all be done in a facile way 
with spot or centralized evaluation; 


In Phase III, several steps relating to continuous internal assessment 
grading, scaling, introducing question banking have all been taken up. 
These steps consisted of specifically. 


1. For setting question papers, a bank or pool of different types of 
questions/items is to be made available. This is particularly 
necessary when a question Paper in every subject is going to 
have anything between 20 to 40 objective items in Part A & 10 
to 15 short answer and 1 to 3 long answer questions in Part B. 


Only Gujarat; Rajasthan and CISCE seem to have in- 
itiated development of question banks. It is strongly felt by the 
author of the study that NCERT with the help SCERT & SIE 
must develop banks of questions in several school subjects with 
the help of items/ questions developed previously together with 
a planned further collection for teachers as item writers, 
teachers as participants in specially conducted Question Bank- 
ing workshops and past Board examination Papers. 

2. In continuous internal assessment, assessment of non- 
scholastic (non-academic) areas of student growth (like 
regularity, discipline, Emotional stability, Initiative, coopera- 
tion, sense of responsibility, hardwork, interest, attitudes etc) 
must be given emphasis. Internal assessment marks/grades 
should be shown separately. Internal assessment must be 
open. 

3. A system of symbolic letter grading in the place of numerical 
marking be introduced. To begin with, internal assessment may 
be ‘graded’. 

4. A suitable method of scaling of subject-wise results be adopted 
to make them comparable. 


dg 
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5. Students should be permitted to improve grades by appearing 
at subsequent examinations. 

6. Different School Boards are in different stages of development 
in terms of implementation of examination reform. Only very 
few Boards have implemented all that the three phases in- 
volve. Some Boards have adopted various steps of Phase I & 
Phase II and are in the process of adopting Phase Ill. Even 
among the steps in Phase I, some Boards have adopted not all 
of them. Similar is the situation with reference to Phase N. 


In Practical Examinations 


Following the deliberations of the Sixth Conference of 
Chairmen/Secretaries of the Boards of Secondary Education in 1964 and 
a resolution relating to the need to reform Practical Examinations, the 
Rajasthan Board in collaboration with CEU (NCERT) launched on a pro- 
gramme of reforming practical examinations. A programme was deve- 
loped, experimented & field tested over a period of 3 to 4 years and finally 
in 1968, the Board implemented the new Programme in Higher Secon- 
dary Examination in the subjects of Physics, biology and chemistry. Ade- 
quate preparation in terms of trial and training of teachers to implement 
this was made. 


In this area as well, the thrust of Examination Reform has been to try 
and find out shortcomings & drawbacks of the traditional Practical ex- 
aminations in Science Subjects & minimize, reduce and if possible 
eliminate some of them. Some of the drawbacks of the traditional Prac- 
tical examinations in science subjects were: 


1. Students perform a dozen or so experiments through out the year, 
each experiment being complex, comprehensive & time consuming. At 
the time of the practical examinations, every student is asked to perform 
one (and very rarely two) experiments. A small fragment of content was 
tested and only a poor sample of skills of Practical/Experimental work was 
tested. The content validity of the examination is low and its reliability is 
also very low. There is a chance factor operating in such a system 


2. Very often the objectives of practical/laboratory/field work have 
not been specifically stated. Moreover the knowledge, skills and abilities 
developed in Practical/Lab/Field work in different subject areas, by 
students are also not clearly known & specified. There was no criteria for 
assessment and therefore there was a tremendous variability at the hands 
of examiners resulting in loss of consistency and uniformity. 


3. Experiments in the laboratory/exercises in Practical work/Field 
work are so varied that it will be difficult if not impossible to think in terms 
of equivalence of experiments or exercises. 
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The performance of students, asked to do different experiments/ex- 
ercises, cannot be compared. On the other hand if a list of abilities/skills 
developed in practical/laboratory work is made the basis or criterion for 
testing and the content of the experiment is not the only criterion, then the 
resulting practical examination will be more meaningful, valid & reliable. 


Changes & reforms 


The changes/reforms envisaged in Practical/laboratory examinations 
are based on certain sound considerations. They are 


1. Practical/laboratory examinations are comparatively costly and 


Ri 


more time consuming than written tests. They should be used 
only where other techniques cannot be & also where it is immi- 
nent that such skills/abilities developed in Practical/laboratory 
work are to be tested. 

It is necessary to decide the nature of abilities & skills that are 
developed in Practical/laboratory learning. Some of these are 


(a) Knowledge 


of apparatus, of ways & means of handling and using ap- 
paratus, of limitations of apparatus/equipment, of checking 
apparatus 


(b) Skills 


in checking apparatus, rectifying mistakes, in setting up ap- 
paratus, manipulating apparatus & tools, measuring quan- 
tities, accurately reading instruments. recording observa- 
tions, sketching arrangements, preparing and following a 
systematic plan for taking observations 


(c) Abilities 


to detect mistakes & errors/rectify errors, take precautions 
in handling, make accurate observations verify observa- 
tions, perform experiments/exercises with reasonable 
speed, & accuracy explain orally principles involved in ex- 
perimental work. 


. It is important to keep some of these assessed during the Practi- 
cal/Experimental work on a continuous basis. In addition to 
some of the above, certain personality traits like neatness, 
regularity, positive attitude can also be assessed by observa- 
tional techniques to form part of continuous internal assess- 
ment of Practical/laboratory work. Some aspect of practical 
work may include collection of specimens, improvisation of 
apparatus, construction of working models, drawing & sket 
ching etc. They may also form part of course assessment. 


In the Plan devised, deliberate attempt was made 


ge 
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1. to increase the number ot exercises/experiments by break- 
ing long exercises/experiments into a number of small ones. 
In the final practical examination, one major exercise/ 
experiment together with 4 or 5 short exercises/experi- 
ments are given. 

2. to improve the validity of the examination, such exercises to 
test predetermined specific abilities & skills above are included 

3. to improve reliability. detailed marking scheme and scoring 
procedure are devised. These are devised separately for 
major experiment/exercise, short exercises, sessional work 
and orals. Detailed instructions to students & examiners are 
given 


An experimental try out of the new pattern on three occassions with 4 
examiners each & 10 to 20 candidates every time with reference to con- 
sistency of marking proved that the interco relations among examiners 
were higher and significant. There was substantial increases in the inter- 
correlations for Trial I to II and to IH subsequently. The Board launched 
this on a large scale. A booklet “improved pattern of Practical Examina- 
tion” was developed, circulated. The Board also trained a large number of 
examiners in the new pattern of Practical examination in the three Science 
subjects through a 4 day workshop. However, there were certain problems 
of implementation lack of equipped laboratories, lack of trained 
examiners, lack of proper Teacher/Student ratio, were some of them. 
Steps were taken subsequently to equip laboratories, to review syllabuses, 
to list objectives for Practical/laboratory work to inspect and guide schools 
& examiners, to remove rigidity of timetabling, and to train teachers to im- 
part better practical skills. Now many Boards in different states are im- 
plementing similar changes/reforms in Practical/Laboratory examina- 
tions. 


In Oral Examinations 


Oral examinations traditionally have been serving two important pur- 
poses: one to test the validity of evidence obtained through other modes of 
evaluation, the other of course is to test oral expression. Whilst serving the 
first of its purposes, these examinations provide a means measure exact- 
ly what the student knows; to reword a question if not understood and 
therfore to find the extent of knowledge, his ability to interpret, ability to 
defend & argue & so on. One of the Boards (West Bengal Board) has oral 
examinations for 100 marks in different subject fields. The break up of 100 
is: to evaluate the ability to express, communicate to evaluate correctness 
& precision 


Physical Sciences 40 
Life Sciences 20 
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Social Science 20 
History & 
Geography of India 10 each 


The subjectivity of examiner is reduced by giving a break-up of the total 
marks; by giving him a set of questions. In languages, questions from pro- 
se & poetry, supplementary reading, recitation are all considered, 


In life Science, the Board Prepares a question packet containing 
several oral questions & the examiner opens a packet & makes a choice of 
questions to ask just before the examination. The break up is for general 
question, two specific questions, one question to discriminate between 
higher ability & lower ability. In history & geography, more or less the 
same kind of break up between general, specific and difficult questions is 
made. 


Oral examinations to check oral expression have been developed by 
NCERT for use by CBSE, the abilities tested being concerned with 


1. speaking with correct Pronunciation, articulation & 
2. using appropriate words, phrases, idioms & patterns 
3. using grammatically correct language 

4. expressing in an organised way 


5. speaking fluently 


A set of weightages was given & students were assessed on a 5 point 
scale (superior, good, average, poor, very poor). This scheme was ex- 
Perimented and found to be extremely useful. Some other Boards are im- 
plementing similar schemes of oral examinations. 


tainly heartening to note that these changes are produced simultaneously 
with a fair degree of success, 


V. CHANGES AND REFORMS IN CONDUCT AND 
MANAGEMENT OF EXAMINATIONS 


Management of 
much attention as it d 


when there was a small num 
ed, continue to be more or le: 
the number of examinations h 
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sities and other agencies conducting public examinations, have in this last 
decade experienced a tremendous increase in both the numbers of can- 
didates taking examinations & also in the number of examinations con- 
ducted. A comprehensive programme of Examination Reforms (like either 
the one at school level or the other at the university stage), has certainly 
considered reform measures during the three phases of examination 
system namely the preconduct phase, the conduct phase & the post con- 
duct phase. Preconduct is really preparatory stage including, preparation of 
question papers (pattern, design of papers, papersetting, printing question 
papers), storing & keeping them ready. Reform measures to ensure better 
preparation, to ensure better quality of question papers, better secrecy 
etc., have all been discussed and steps adopted to implement these have 
been outlined. 


Reforms to be introduced in the conduct stage assume importance 
due to the fact that in our country in the last decade, there has been an in- 
creasing phenomenon of ‘unfair means’ and ‘mal practices’ at the conduct 


stage of examinations. 


The management of papersetting, paper moderation and paper 
preparation has undergone changes in the past as a step to reform 
management aspect. Traditionally papers were set by an individual and 
moderated by another. To preserve the element of secrecy, the paperset- 
ter was rarely present when the paper was moderated. Now question 
papers are set by teams rather than one individual and moderation has 
almost been given up. The Boards that have adopted this precedure of 
having a team take care to see that at the secondary school level, there is 
a person in the team from the university level to take care of content ac- 
curacy of questions, another a training college person who takes care of 
format and type of question and quality of question in general & finally a 
teacher who takes care of relevance to syllabus and difficulty level of ques- 
tions. Usually three sets of question papers are set with blueprints and 
detailed marking scheme. They are sealed separately and the Board uses 
one of them for the final examinations, another for the supplementary and 
the third for an emergency situation. These three sets are made equivalent 
to each other. 


In the matter of despatching answer scripts to examiners, the trad- 
tional practice was to send a name list of examiners to every centre of ex- 
amination & the scripts were sent from the centre. This Procedure worked 
all along but in the last decade or so, increasing number of cases of ex- 
aminees getting to know who the examiner was & through threats & temp- 
tations, could get examiners to give in. In order to do away with this, an 
alternative tried was, to have all scripts sent from a central place after eck, 
lection of scripts from all centres. This too met with a fate more or less similar 
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An improvement that is seen in most of the School Boards is that all 
answer books are collected at a central place & fictitious or dummy roll 
numbers given before sending them to examiners. The roll number, fic- 
titious number correspondence sometimes is made known only to the 
computer that stores it & gives it out at the time of announcement of 
results. 


Very recently several Boards tried fairly successfully a procedure call- 
ed “central evaluation”. The examining Body gets all the scripts at several 
centres to which examiners are invited. At every centre, answer scripts are 
put into bundles of 30 or 40 and handed over to them for marking and 
they are to leave the marked scripts at the time they leave the place. This 
has an advantage in that it takes less time to get scripts marked; in terms of 
cost, if carefully done this may be better than other methods. There will be 
in addtion better objectivity and reliability of marking Andhra Pradesh, 
Assam, Gujarat, Karnataka, Kerala, Tamil Nadu, CISCE, CBSE all adopt 
centralized evaluation. If carefully done, this procedure can get the ex- 
aminers analyse the questions in terms of responses from candidates and 
provide ‘feedback’ information to improve quality of questions in the 
future; 


In order to cope with increasing numbers of candidates taking up 
school examinations and also compelled by the necessity to speed up the 
process of marking, tabulating and announcing the results, many school 
Boards have taken a recourse to computers. Some have their own com- 
puters but others hire out computer time. Some have their key punching 
machines and card readers & listing machines. There are many advan- 
tages of using a computer for processing examination results, some of these 
are: 


(a) Accuracy: Accuracy of processing will depend on accuracy of 
programme & input data. 

(b) Speed in the processing of results: Millions of candidates’ 
results can be processed in no time. 

(c) Economical in terms of money and manpower. 

(d) if carefully managed, can be used to analyse performance of 
candidates and find characteristics of items/questions for future 
improvement. 


Many Boards now use computers for 


(a) processing of applications: forms are so designed that the data 
can be computer fed. 

(b) recording of scores: when Boards use fictitious numbers for 
Scripts & the scripts are marked, marks with fictitious numbers 
are fed into computer & output from the computer will be in 
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terms of roll numbers & marks. This is possible because cor- 
.respondence of roll numbers to fictitious numbers is already 
stored in the memory of the computer. 

(c) issuing of certificates: Many Boards use computer out put 
mark-sheets 

(d) Analysing of results. Statistical analyses of examinations, ques- 
tionwise to yield item statistics of Facility Value & discrimina- 
tion index and the like. Some Boards use computer output of 
statistics of examinations like means, frequency polygon 
details, percentage passes, standard deviation etc;for purposes 
of moderating results with the help of the computer again. 

(e) Scaling: Some Boards have started using scaling procedures. 
Scaling of results of individual examinees particularly for nor- 
malising wide variations in the ranges of marks awarded in dif- 
ferent subjects. Gujarat, Kerala & CISCE all adopt scaling pro- 
cedures. Many Boards however have not adopted scaling. 


Curbing unfair means 


As was pointed out earlier, the number of cases of unfair means has 
been on the increase in the last decade with the result, it is absolutely essen- 
tial in any examination reform programme, sufficient attention and care is 
to be paid to this problem of curbing “unfair means” No doubt in some 
states at some centres, this has been a “law & order” problem. Some 
Boards have tried to take steps to minimise the problem. Some of these 


are: 


(a) Institution of ‘flying squads’ for surprise checks on examination 
centres. 

(b) Invigilators at a centre (school) are drawn from other schools. 

(c) Students are alloted to other school centres. 

(d) Prohibiting teachers from invigilating examination in their own 
subject fields. 

(e) Giving superintendents of examination centre with | class 
magisterial powers to pass summary sentences on offenders. 

(f Movement restrictions within a range of one mile of an ex- 
amination centre through promulgation. 


There is also academic angle to the issue of malpractices/unfair 
means. In the traditional pattern of question papers; students were to 
answer any 5 out of 10 questions. The kind of Psychology that was 
operating in the students in the examination hall is that getting through and 
getting a score is the be all and end all come what may and when a student 
did not know clearly the answers to 3 of the chosen 5 questions (the 
poorer the students, the poorer the choice he makes), he looks for answers 
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from neighbours, from bits and book pages, through the window etc. 
There is so much of tension and desperation to get correct answers. 


If the pattern of question paper contains 30,40 objective type, 10 or 
15 Short Answer questions 1 to 3 essay questions the psychology 
operating now is very different. He is no more concerned with copying. 
Since even if he does not know clearly the answers to 10 questions, he is 
not frustrated. Certainly one of the ways in which the number of cases of 
unfair means in the examination hall can be made to come down, is to use 
a restructured pattern of question paper-Part A objective 30 or 40 ques- 
tions, Part B Short Answer 10 to 15 questions & Long Answer 1 to 3 ques- 
tions. Part A given in speeded condition, and internal choice only in essay 
questions will make the pattern more valid and reliable as well. 


One other later significant development has been the institution of 
correspondence courses for private candidates at the school examination. 
Poor examination pass percentage coupled with poor standards led some 
Boards to adopt this mode. Madhya Pradesh Board established a separate 
division of correspondence courses to operate the shceme. It was started 
for Intermediate Examination, the entire course content broken into 16 
units, lessons of which were prepared by experienced school teachers & 
moderated by another group. There is a self evaluation test at the end of 
every alternate unit & assignment/practice at the end of other units. These 
assignments are completed & sent to a tutor, who corrects, gives his com- 
ments & above all keeps in touch with the student. It is observed that this 


has improved pass percentage of private candidates and helped in raising 
the standards. 


Some of these reforms & steps taken have been with the aim of im- 
Proving conduct of examination and some of these are administrative steps 
while some others are academic steps. Many Boards have tried successful- 
ly to tackle problems of conduct of examinations and it is time that we pool 
our experiences in this regard, exchange experiences & perhaps work out 
Practical guidelines from other Boards to implement these reforms to im- 
Prove effectiveness of conduct and management of examinations. 


VI. PRESENT STATUS 


What follows here is a brief outline of present status in regard to 
implementation of varius examination reform measures & procedures in 


iln the matter of improving tihe quality of question ; thi 
i papers; this Board 
thas dkome considerable work. Some of the Seps are: (1) From 1979, model 
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question papers (Paper I & II) prepared by Regional Institute of English, 
Bangalore have been introduced for SSC Examination. New features in 
this paper have been testing of reading comprehension, reduction of the 
role of memory and shift in emphasis to mastery of language (2) From 
1979, model question papers for non language subjects have also been 
prepared for use at the SSC Examination. These give 60% weightage to 
class X content and 10% weightage to IX class content. (3) Common Ex- 
amination Board will set all terminal examination papers for classes VI, VIII 
& IX (4) In 1978, two workshops exclusively in the area of improvement 
of questions were held. They analysed five school papers of class VIII & IX 
and after analysis, prepared model question papers of the same with 
modern evaluation principles. 


Objective based items/questions in several subjects like Mathematics 
Physical & Biological Sciences, Social Studies for classes IX and X were 
prepared in large numbers by secondary school teachers in workshops to 


constitute Question Banks. 


Centralised valuation of answer scripts is being continued in the State. 
Spot evaluation centres are chosen one for every 600 examiners, the 
scripts of one district being allotted to a centre in another district. Even in 
the matter of paper | being allotted to one centre, paper Il in the same sub- 
ject for the same school students will be allotted to another spot valuation 
centre. Instructions are given to all examiners from the Board to maintain 
uniformity in evaluation. In a spot evaluation camp of 12 days, 36 scripts 
will be valued per day by every examiner. Every chief Examiner will have 8 
Assistant Examiners whose scripts he will check into marks. This mark is 
shown in the transcript. Board has introduced internal assessment as pilot 
Project in certain schools. 


In the year 78, a new method was adopted by resorting to simul- 
taneous declaration of results at all centres of examination. The Board at- 
taches a lot of importance to Teacher Training. In collaboration with 
NCERT the Board conducted 14 day orientation workshop for teachers. 
Nearly 500 teachers (Science, Mathematics, Social Studies) participated 


together with teachers sponsored by Orissa Government. 


Summing up Assam Board has introduced over the years (1) design 
for question papers (2) a panel of papersetters for question paper and 
allocation of definite proportionate percentages of marks in question 
paper for testing different abilities (3) ensuring effective content coverage (4) 
introduction of short answer questions and abolition of overall options (5) 
development of marking scheme by the paper setter (6) introduction of 
ape spot evaluation (7) introduction of better Practical examina- 
ions. 
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Central Board of Secondary Education: CBSE 


CBSE conducts Secondary School Examination and Secondary 
School Central Examination under both Delhi & All India Scheme. (Delhi 
scheme 60000 & 30000 candidates; All India Scheme 35000 & 15000 
respectively. Papersetters are experienced school/college/university 
teachers; in addition to usual instructions copy of syllabus plus past ex- 
amination paper, they are instructed to set half the questions to test 
understanding & application. They are also asked to structure essay type 
questions into smaller bits and no overall choice is to be provided. Ques- 
tion papers are moderated by two moderators to check distribution of 
questions., difficulty levels of questions instructional objectives tested, cor- 
rectness of questions & so on. A detailed marking scheme is provided by 
the paper setter & checked by moderators. 10 answerbooks are sample 
evaluated by all examiners, and after scrutiny by Head Examiner, check- 
ing, marking is allowed to go on. Check of 5% of scripts is also made by 
Head Examiner. Questionwise comments are also consolidated. 


Original roll numbers are converted into fictitious numbers and 
answer scripts with these fictitious numbers are given to examiners. A copy 
of identity of roll-fictitious numbers is sent to computer centre. Initially, the 
output from the computer gives statistics like mean, percentage of passes, 
frequency distribution & these are examined by a committee with the 
statistics of previous years. 


At the Secondary stage, internal assessment exists in the form of two 
subjects, work experience/SUPW, and Physical & Health Education 


grades awarded on 7 point scale and shown in a certificate given by the 
Board. 


Computer tabulation of marks is resorted to. Moderation of SSC 
Examination result rests with Government. In 1978, 5 marks were added to 
the aggregate of everyone, those obtaining 195 benefited in all about 1600 
candidates. The number of marks added will vary from year to year. VII 
class examination results are also moderated. 


In the matter of Internal assessment, the Board has adopted various 
steps from time to time. Some of them are: 

1. Except classes VII and X, detentions have been abolished from 
all other classes. In this context, internal assessment assumed a 
lot of importance for all classes except VII & X. 

2. Classes I to IV informal tests, oral, written & Practical for each 
class are prepared. Home assignments & classwork are also 
taken into account. Progress cards & cumulative record are us- 
ed to enter the results. 

3. Classes V to VII units tests at the end of every unit of syllabus 
are given. Besides Quarterly, half yearly and annual examina- 


sa 


+; 
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tions, are conducted and progress records and cumulative. 
records are used. 
4. Secondary stage The same procedure as above is adopted 


Assam Board of Secondary Education 


The Board introduced 10+2+3 in 1973 and the first batch of 
students appeared in HSLC Examination in 1976. In the matter of improv- 
ing quality of question papers, the Board from time to time had introduced 
many measures some of which are (1) to get questions testing understan- 
ding and application in several subjects to be included in question papers 
(2) to include short answer questions in sufficiently large numbers for con- 
tent coverage (3) scoring key with model answers is provided to examiners 
(4) model question papers are circulated to all schools (5) orientation to 
evaluation and extensive training in evaluation methodology are given to 
teacher (6) initially the improved question papers will be used in HSLC 
and later in Higher Secondary stage of the Board. The Board has not in- 
troduced ‘question banking’ eventhough the board is of the view that 
Question Bank if well founded and properly compiled will be of help to 
teachers and students. In the matter of scoring and moderation, question 
Papers are properly moderated. Evaluation of answer scripts by examiners 
follows a detailed instructions to marking. A set of scrutinizers will 
scrutinize the marks given and before tabulation, undermarking, over- 


marking & wrong entries etc are all checked. 


Internal assessment is only carried out in “work experience” (SUPW) 
which is a compulsory subject. The schools keep records of the work of 
students on work experience from VII Standard onwards. Board receives 
the grades cards of students at X level. Grades are on 5 point scale. The 
Board by a suitable (confidential) method converts grades, Assessment is 
continuous & kept open for inspection for 6 months. CBSE brings out a 
series of statistical studies after the declaration of results. 


CISCE (Council for the Indian School Certificate Examinations) 


In the matter of improving the quality of question papers, an issue of 
great importance to the council, the CISCE has done considerable work. 
Paper setting begins two years in advance, papersetters are to prepare 
question papers according to a blue print for content coverage & for testing 
desired abilities. Short answer questions, structured essay type questions 
are all used. Two or three sets of papers are usually set. The CISCE has a con- 
fidential question bank in several subjects used only by paper setters & 
moderators. Teachers & students do not have access to it. Several reforms 
have been introduced in scoring & moderation. Some of these are (1) 
detailed marking schemes are prepared for each of the paper giving main 
Points of answer & marks for all points of an answer (2) A coordination 
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meeting that all examiners attend before beginning to mark. At this meeting. 
the question paper, marking scheme & some selected answers of can- 
didates are studied and discussed and final decision regarding main points 
& weightages for these points are made. A system of Assistant examiners, 
Team leaders & the chief examiners is followed. Team Leader checks the 
marking of Assistant Examiners & the chief examiner ensures that the deci- 
sions of the Coordination meeting are followed through out (3) if some ex- 
aminer’s marks require to be scaled, this is done. (4) After checking the 
totals in the marks sheets, they are sent to the computer centre. A frequen- 
cy distribution of the marks of candidates in every subject is made 
available. (5) An award committee considers these frequency distributions 
with percentages of previous years, chief examiner's report and the perfor- 
mance of candidates and decides on grades to be awarded. Standardised 
percentage marks are also issued to candidates in a statement of marks. 


The Council has asked schools to follow the method of conti- 
nuous internal: assessment in the promoiion of candidates from 
one class to another. In the Science Practical Examination ICSE 
(Class X) council prepares question papers and detailed marking 
schemes and teachers mark the answer scripts of their candi- 
dates. From 1979/80 candidates will offer six subjects and ‘he coun- 
cil has decided that part of the sixth subject in which there are options 
should be assessed by the schools. Candidates will be required to carry out 
practical work or project work approved by the council. This work will be 
internally assessed by the schools and the internal assessment will carry 
50% and will be added to the result of one written paper in that subject. 


Goa, Daman, Diu Board of Secondary & Higher Secondary 
Education 


This Board from time to time has introduced many reforms in exami- 
nation at the two stages. In the matter of improving quality of question 
Papers, issues like weightage to content, different forms of questions, op- 
tions and this pattern of sections are all communicated to schools. Paper 
setters three in number for every paper, who are all current teachers of the 
subject with expertise in item writing and two of them set a paper each 
separately and then both of them discuss it with the third who is the chair- 
man. 3 copies of each set will be made. Marking scheme & model answers 
are to be supplied. The Board selects one question paper out of the two by 
lot. Essay type questions have been totally eliminated except in language 
paper. No external, overall options are given but only a limited number of 
internal options. Boards of Studies scrutinize question papers of the last 
examination along with marking scheme & model answers and that report 
is utilised at the time of next year’s paper setting. Such meetings are held 


even before marking. Workshops for training paper setters have been held 
to train them to set improved questions. 
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In the matter of Question Banking, the Board has initiated use of 
questions banks in standard XI & XII. Since at the end of XII, students 
were joining universities and professional institutions, it was thought 
necessary to provide all the higher secondary institutions with question 
banks in each subject in order to standardise the system of internal assess- 
ment. Institutions were asked to send questions from Standard XII subjects 
and nearly all the 21 subjects have been covered in terms of initial ques- 
tion banks. The Chairmen of papersetters scrutinized and selected ap- 
propriate questions, introduced a system of weightages for different con- 
tent areas & also prepared model question papers. Workshops were held 
for teachers to prepare further questions & prevalidate the available ques- 
tions. 


From inception (1975) this Board has been adopting a system of cen- 
tral valuation to help maintain secrecy, to enable examiner & moderator to 
work together and to make marking more objective & reliable. Guidelines 
are given to examiners and moderator through a meeting and a scrutiny of 
question papers, marking schemes and model answers in each subject is 
made & a report prepared. 
supposed to mark 25-30 papers of 3 hours’ 
duration or 35 to 40 of 21/2 hours’ duration or 40 to 50 of 2 hours’ dura- 
tion. Each examiner is given the answer scripts 10 in each bundle sealed 
and on marking them, leave them with the moderator in a sealed cover. 
Moderators moderate all the cases of candidates who secure 23-34% and 
all cases of candidates who score more than 80% are also to be 


moderated. Special examiners are appointed for the scrutiny which con- 
Sists in verifying the total of each question whether each total has been 


brought to the front page. The person in charge of scrutiny has to scrutinize 
50% of answer books obtaining marks 25-31, 25% obtaining marks from 
40 to 60 and 25% obtaining marks from 60 to 80. Penalties are levied for 
lapses on the part of examiners and moderators. 

In terms of Internal assessment, the Board has introduced several 
Steps over the years introducing modifications as well. 

(1) Marks scored by the candidate of standard XII in internal assess- 
ment are not shown in the marks list. Only marks obtained in the final ex- 
amination are shown in the Mark list. 

_ (2) A certificate is issued by the Head of the Higher Secondary Institu- 
tion in respect of every candidate to appear for HSC Examination to the ef- 
fect that the progress is satisfactory as judged from internal tests. 


(3) A system of grace marks operates for internal assessment. 


Everyday an examiner is 


Three tests constitute internal assessment. 
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if between 35-38% 1 grace mark is added. 
between 39 to 41% 2 marks are added. 
between 42 to 45% 3 marks are added. 
between 46 to 49% 4 marks are added. 
more than 50% 5 marks are added. 


A Student with regular study habits but fails by a narrow margin upto ` 
5 marks can manage to pass in the subject provided he secures sufficient 
percentage of marks in internal assessment in that subject. This has benefit- 
ted below average students. 


Gujarat Secondary Education Board; Gandhi Nagar 

This Board holds SSC examination at the end of the standard X and 
Higher Secondary Certificate Examination. A workshop was organised 
with the cooperation of NCERT on ‘Improvement of Question Papers’ and 
steps taken for the improvement having following features 


— weightage to content areas (sub-units) laid down 
— specific objectives are formulated in Maths and Science to be 
tested in terms of expected changes in behaviour. 


One thousand, items each in Maths and Science have been prepared 
after editing by experts to form Question Banks. Each card of test item in- 
dicates objective as to the change in behaviour (in cognitive and 
psychomotor domain), type of item, Difficulty level on a 5 point scale & 
the answer to the item. 


Internal assessment in practical subjects is practiced in only post basic 
schools. Day to day work, classroom journals and performance at the final 
school examination are taken into account. 


‘Central Despatch of Answer Books’ to each examiner has been in- 
troduced to stop the leakages of the addresses of examiners. Besides in 
HSC examination central evaluation of answer books is adopted practical- 
ly stopping any criticism on ‘mal practices in assessment’. 


Department of State Educational Research & Training, 
Karnataka 


Since 1963, a lot of work has gone into the process of improving the 
quality of question Papers for the SSLC examination like preparing sample 
questions, giving orientation in the techniques of preparing good quality 
questions, their different forms and the weightages to be given to different 
contents. The paper setters Prepare the design, blue prints of question 
Papers, scoring key and model answers with marking scheme & question- 
wise analysis covering various objectives and content area. 


For the sake of uniformity and accuracy in marking, a scheme of mark- 
ing and model answers are Prepared by the chief examiners and discussed 
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at the meeting of Assistant Examiners and the marking procedures 
modified accordingly. The answer scripts are reassessed & scrutinized at 
random by the Deputy Chief Examiners. Moderation to the extent of 1-2 
marks is allowed by the chairman and the chief examiners if the achiev- 
ment in general is found unsatisfactory. 


The teachers of various High Schools are given guidance through 
Orientation Courses in the preparation of large number of questions. 

Regarding Internal assessment the teachers conduct monthly and ter- 
minal examinations, the weightages considered for final results. The 
assessment is done in scholastic areas and also in co-curricular areas like 
sports, health, punctuality. 

For the equivalence of standards of examinations of different Boards 
norms have been set by the state government. 

A statistical analysis of the candidates, performance is done to be able 
to suggest improvement measures and follow up action. 


K.S.E.E. Board, Bangalore 
A few workshops were conducted and sample question papers made 
to give teachers an idea of the quality, variety and the type of questions to 
be introduced from 1971 after the introduction of 10+2+3 scheme in 
1968. The outcome of the workshop is the following pattern of question 
Papers 
(a) Weightage in Question Papers: 25% essay type 50% Short 
Answer type and 25% objective type. 
(b) Objective type of questions form a separate question paper of 
20 minutes, testing knowledge skill and, application and in- 
clude only multiple Choice and matching. The wide coverage 
is ensured by setting 80% of the New type tests from 8th & 9th 
standard portions and 20% from 10th standard portions. 


These principles are not only for SSC public examination but also for 
all district level and school level tests. The sample question papers are very 
comprehensive giving clear indications of the weightages to objectives, 
content areas, forms of questions and pattern of options. Samples of scor- 
ing keys and marking schemes are also prepared. Because of the spot 
evaluation scheme the examiners share a common understanding of the 
evaluation of different levels of answers. Co-ordination meetings of ex- 
aminers with the chief examiners are organized. A common scheme of 
evaluation is evolved for commerce examinations and coding and 
decoding of answer scripts is done to maintain secrecy. 


The KSEE has started Question Banking in all subjects with Short 
Answer and objective type questions. The paper setters make use of these. 
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The schools are also encouraged to develop their own question banks to 
be used in their home examinations. 


25% marks are set apart for internal assessment in respect of all 
Teachers’ Training programmes, further bifurcated as10% for years’ work 
and 15% for periodical tests. The programmes being residential type, 100 
marks are set up for community living (self government, social & cultural 
activities, social service etc.) Internal Assessment programme is conducted 
all through the year & supervised by a committee of experts at the Institu- 
tion level. 


Evaluation training programmes are conducted periodically by the 
evaluation wing of the Department of Education to equip teachers in set- 
ting good question papers and evaluating them. 


Board of Public Examinations, Kerala 


Board of Public Examinations comprises of Board of Secondary 
Education & Technical education. Academic matters concerning examina- 
tions are decided by the members of Board nominated from universities, 
Training Colleges, experienced Headmasters & distinguished teachers, 
under the direction of Commissioner for Government Examinations. The 
Board of Public Examinations conducts about 48 technical & non technical 
examinations.Group system exists in SSLC examination. There are core 
subject groups for 350 marks and language groups for 250 marks. 90/250 
is pass limit in language group and 120/350 is the Pass limit in subject 
group. Candidates must appear for all papers within the group, there being 
no separate minimum for any paper within a group. First class is awarded 
to candidates who secure 360/600 at one sitting and a pass in both 
groups. 


In 1978, centralized evaluation of answer scripts was started for six 
Papers in 12 camps, in '79 for 12 papers in 24 camps all over the state. 
Nearly 4 to 5 lakhs answer scripts will be handled every year. 


In order to help the Board in the matter of training of teachers, the SIE 
as a wing of DPI and consisting of SIE, State Institute of Science, Statistical 
& Survey unit and Central Education Library, is engaged in improvement 
of curricula & text books, publication of literature for professional improve- 
ment of teachers training of teachers in Evaluation & other related fields. 
From time to time recommendations of COBSE have been implemented. 


Some of the areas of reform adopted are: (1) revision of syllabus upto 
standard X(2) A workshop was held for education officers, senior Head 
masters, with the help of NCERT & SIE for a week on continuous internal 
assessment. One education District of Attingal was selected for implemen- 
tation. A manual of instruction on Internal Assessment for teachers was got 
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prepared and printed and circulated to all participating schools. 65 schools 
in this District were selected. Heads of these schools and all standard VIII 
class teachers were oriented to this scheme. A separate internal assess- 
ment certificate is given. 


Question banking has been started in Science, Mathematics, Social 
Studies through workshops. Edited items have been printed and circulated 
to schools for referenze by teachers and students. Every year nearly 200 
teachers of English, Malayalam, Hindi, Maths, Sciences, Social Sciences, 
Arabic, Sanskrit & Urdu are trained in objective based teaching & testing. 
Paper setters training courses for District, sub District Level personnel have 
been held and there are sufficient number of trained paper-setters to suit 
the requirements in al! districts in Kerala. In ‘79, another course for Ques- 
tion paper setters for SSLC & other public examinations was held. Train- 
ing courses in inspection and supervision were held for about 190 officers 
and this is being continued. Evaluation training course for teacher 
educators working in Elementary teacher training institutions wes held for 
i0 days in 1979 to orient teacher educators in the practical aspects of 


educational evaluation. With the help of these trained teachers, prirnary 


school teachers are being trained. 

One of the important services built in has been in the area of literature 
in educational evaluation. Working papers or Instructional objectives, 
model question papers, and guide books on internal assessment vol. I & Il 
have all been printed and distributed to all schools. An experimental pro- 
ject on the conduct of external examinations in standard VIII with 
reference books & text books was taken up in 1978. 


Board of Secondary Education, Madhya Pradesh 

The Board of Secondary Education, Madhya Pradesh, Bhopal, 
started the programme of examination reform in the year 1963-64. This 
programme of examination reforms was initiated by improving quality of 
question papers. The question paper is one of the most important in- 
struments in the process of our present written examination. Upto this 
time, 44 state level, divisional level, & district level paper setters work 
shops have been organized by the Board to orientate nearly 3,000 
teachers in the improved technique of evaluation and setting improved 
question papers. Apart from this 40 brochures on sample question papers. 
unit tests, specimen test items, model questions, workshop reports etc. 
have been published for guidance to school teachers. 


It is a matter of great satisfaction that now a question paper of the Board 
is not merely a tool for testing the memory of the students but is a formal 
device to judge students-actual achievements. To bring objectivity, validity 
and reliability in the question papers, the following steps have been taken 
by the Board. 
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1. The questions are now so set as to test the candidates’ 
knowledge, understanding, application skill, comprehension. 
expression, etc., rather than mere rote learning. 

2. In conformity with the nature of the subject, upto a limited ex- 
tent, objective questions in the form of multiple choice ques- 
tions have been included in the question papers. 

3. Very long and indefinite essay type questions have been 


question is specified. 
5. There is now little room for any ambiguity or vagueness. 
6. At present in each question paper, 10% of the total questions 
are easy, 60% average and 20% are difficult. 
7. With a view to discourage selective study among students and 
their dependence on the guess papers and cheap notes the 
Board has gradually reduced overall option in the question 
papers and now the system of providing overall option is com- 
pletely wiped out. 
8. Due weightage is being given in the question papers to all the | 
objectives testable through written examinations. Besides this 
due weightage is also being given to all the topics and sub- | 
topics of syllabus looking to their importance and the time 
spent on them in the classroom. 


removed. ` 
4. To make the questions specific, the length of an answer to each 


B. Question Banking 


The Board of Secondary Education, M.P. Bhopal has established a 
question bank. It has been enriched and so far about 1300 objective based | 
questions in Physics, Biology, Chemistry, History, Geography. Civics. | 
Economics, and Elements of Commerce have been compiled in this Bank. 


Teachers Trained in the construction of improved objective based 
questions were invited by the Board to write down the questions. For this 
purpose the Board organised State level test pool workshops. Questions 
prepared by individual teachers or groups of teachers have been scrutiniz- 


ed by a group of experts and then they have been placed in question bank 
after cataloguing. 


The card containg a question includes the following details: 

(a) Area of the syllabus from which the question has been drawn. 
This includes Topic, Sub-topic etc. 

(b) Educational objectives(s) which may be evaluated through that 
question. 

(c) The specific behaviour pattern expected to be evaluated by the 
question. 

(d) Model answer to the question. 


———— 


ZE 


l 
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(e) Weightage in marks to be given to the question in the question 
paper. 
(f) Difficulty level of the question. i 
The Board aimed at improving the question papers of the public ie 
aminations as well as school examinations through this question bank. This 
question bank is made available to the paper setters. 


The Board also aimed at acquainting children with the pash i 
questions that may be set and the type of apie n ee ge 
EE beer two 
the Board. Brochures of Model questions includi ` twe 
questions covering all areas prescribed for Zeg EN 
lished Board has publishe 
ublished by the Board. So far the > l ; 
peran cee Biology, History, Civics, Franom a Su 
Commerce through registered publishers. These booklets have sp ie 
been brought out for the use of teachers and students. dëse? a : 
ing taken up to develop the question bank for the remaining disciplines. 


i jectivity i luation, the scheme of Cen- 

i iformity and objectivity in va ; 

trali ee Valuation has been started for all ming Ce" 
in Se Higher Secondary and Intermediate Examinations of the Board. 
Under this scheme, examiners are invited at different Centres and they 


are required to value the answer script under the supervision of Head 


Valuers. They are also provided with sample answers, The salient features 
of this scheme are as under: 


(ii) Promptness in valuation: Centralised valuation scheme enables 
the Board to announce the result in much less time. 


(iii) Eradication of Malpractices; Under this scheme the valuer has no 
knowledge of the answer Scripts which may be allotted for the day. 


D. Internal Assessment 


The Board is already using the cumulative Record system for Basic 
Training Certificate Examination, which is meant for Primary and Middle 
School Teachers. In this examination 25% of marks are allotted by the 
subject teachers and these are added to the final assessment given by the 
Boards. The cumulative Record maintained by the Principals of schools 


are supervised by the Board and 


are a part of the final assessment pro- 
grammes. 


The Board has also decided to use cumulative Record for continuous 


evaluation of the students studying in the secondary school of the state. 
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This scheme is likely to be started in near future. The proforma for the 
record has been finalized, the proforma includes the record of 
achievements other than academic aspects also. 


Maharashtra State Board of Secondary & Higher Secondary Educa- 
tion Pune (with three divisions one each at Pune, Nagpur & Aurangabad) 
was established in 1966. It conducts Secondary School Certificate Ex- 
amination (SSCE) & Higher Secondary Certificate Examination (HSCE). 
In 1971-72, the Board implemented 10+2+3, the first SSCE with the 
new pattern was held in 1975. Among the many activities include 


(a) Revision of syllabi standards VIII to X in the light of Patel 
Review committee—revision of syllabi in XI & XII standards. 
(b) Vocationalization at +2 stage. Technical, Commercial, 
agricultural Food Technology & Fisheries were the areas in 
which courses for vocationalization were provided. This was in- 
troduced in standard XI of +2 stage from 1978-79 in 33 in- 
stitutions in 8 districts on an experimental basis. One language 
course + three optional subjects and any one of the 19 voca- 
tional courses are to be taken by a student. 
SUPW. The Board selected 12 schools for introduction, In 
1978 after a working group meeting, it was introduced. Nearly 
4 lakhs candidates appeared in SSC Examination 78, and 11/4 
lakhs candidates appeared in HSC Examination 1978. Nearly 
6000 Secondary Schools and 850 Junior Colleges operate the 
plus 2 system. 


(c 


The Board introduced central evaluation of HSC scripts in 1977 in 
Science subjects. A number of centres were organized. The Maharashtra 
Board is the first Board in the country to introduce mechanisation in its ex- 
amination process. Listing tabulating & preparing results & issue of cer- 
tificates were handed over to computer. The Board had organized from 
time to time many workshops to train headmasters & teachers in training 
methodology & evaluation. 


With the establishment of Evaluation unit in 1963, the Board with the 
help of the SIE of which the Evaluation Section is a part from 71-72, 
started work in Examination Reform. Some of the objectives set forth in- 
cluded a) to orient teachers at all levels in the Evaluation techniques b) to 
produce & publish instructional and testing material at various levels for 
guidance c) to assist schools in preparing tests for internal & external 
assessment. Pre primary to Higher Secondary is the range of its work. Dur- 
ing the period 63-70, nearly 120 workshops for 5000 teachers were con- 
ducted to orient them to the evaluation techniques & reform of examina- 
tions. Teachers, Headmasters, papersetters & moderators were par- 
ticipants. In 2 years, the unit could orient about 2000 teachers out of 
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70000 teachers. A minimum action programme was started in 5 districts 
for crash training. A series of hand books came out. About 375 unit tests 
were prepared by various workshops for later use. Also a book “Teaching 
& Evaluation” giving guidance to secondary teachers in Annual Plan, unit 
plans, lesson plans internal evaluation scheme etc. was published and cir- 
culated. Similarly booklets on Question papers and on Evaluation were 
Prepared for use by Secondary Schools. A series of training programmes 
for primary, secondary teachers, for headmasters of primary & secon- 
dary schools (16 workshops), for Extension officers (18 workshops 3 day's 
duration) and for Education officers (5 workshops) were all conducted. 


Some of the recent efforts are in the preparation of criterion reference 
tests in Maths for standard VII. Two workshops each for 5 days and involv- 
ing 78 teachers produced a bank of questions in subjects for standard VII. 


Evaluative criteria to grade schools have been worked out one for 
primary & the other for secondary schools. Evaluation of work experience 
projects, is done combining unit tests, weekly records of practical work, 
observations and finally product. A 5 point scale grading system has been 
adopted. There are some reforms introduced in Practical Examinations by 
the Board. These include preparation of a design for question paper, 
several exercises/experiments in the place of one, improved scoring pro- 
cedure etc. 


Board of Secondary Education, Manipur 


Established in 1972, the Board of Secondary Education Manipur con- 
ducts mainly two examinations (1) HSLC at the end of class X and (2) 
(HSSLC) Higher Secondary School Leaving Certificate at the end of class 
XII as also the HSLC compartmental examination every year. 


To implement the 10+ 2 System of education the Board framed the 
curricula for classes IX & X on the basis of NCERT curricula and the report 
of the Ishwarbhai Patel Review Committee and got it approved by the 
Government of Manipur. The syllabuses for these classes were checked 
onu: by experts in different subjects and then a workshop was organised to 
discuss and get opinions of Head masters/Principals of Schools with 
regard to the new Syllabus. The Board planned to prepare and publish by 
1980, teacher-guide-books on Sciences, Mathematics and Social Sciences 
SE be the preparation, production and prescription of text books in 

The Board decided to introduce 4 activities (agriculture, tailoring, & 
mo ee & dairy farming as socially useful productive 

In the field of examination reform the Board has the system of codin: 
answer scripts to maintain secrecy & stop malpractice. For a | 

n early evalua- 
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tion & announcement of results the Board decided to adopt central 
evaluation scheme. 


For the training of papersetters and moderators in the new system of 
examination the Board organised a workshop in collaboration with the 
NCERT. These people were engaged in setting & moderating papers & 
the new type of question papers in the HSLC examination was in- 
troduced in 1978. The teachers were reoriented for this & the Board sent 
sample questions & other connected brochures to the schools affiliated to it 
three years ahead of the introduction of improved type of question papers 
for guidance of the Head masters, subject teachers & the students. 


Meghalaya Board of Schooi Education 


The Board conducted two examinations initially (1) the High School 
Leaving Certificate at the end of class X and (2) the Higher Secondary 
School Leaving Certificate at the end of class XII, the latter abolished since 
1977 due to certain academic difficulties. 


The Board planned to introduce certain reforms like (a) Spot evalua- 
tion (b) Question banking (c) To make Khasi and Garo as major Indian 
languages and (d) To introduce certain vocationai subjects and Physical 
Training in the School Curriculum. 


The Board, apart from its normal duties, also conducts seminars, 


workshops and symposiums which have benefitted both teachers and 
students alike. 


Mizoram Board of School Education 


To root out or diminish the serious deficiencies of the present system 
of examinations, this Board has tried to incorporate the suggestions made 


by the NCERT Examination Reform Unit. Question papers are set based 
on the following: 


li) weightage to objectives (Knowledge, Understanding & Awpiica- 
tion). 

(i) weightage to major areas of content. 

(iii) weightage to different forms of questions. 


(iv) scheme of sections and their administration. 
(v) Difficulty level 


Each unit of content is given place in Question paper. Very short 
oe (Matching/M/C, filling the male? T/D Short Answet 
Re SS zem words, sentence) and Essay Type (a few sentence® 
tion. Only ~ are set with weightage assigned to each form of gues 
E pa options remain in Essay type questions. Model ques 

re supplied to schools and blue prints for the question paper. detail- 


wm 
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ed marking scheme & blue prints for the answers are made available from 
the persons concerned. Answer scripts for HSLC examination are coded 
and randomisation is done. Grading and Internal Assessment have been 
introduced for work experience only. In the area of Question Banking, the 
Board is engaged in collecting various questions that have featured in 
various examinations of the Board over the past few years. 


Board of Secondary Education, Orissa 

This Board set up in 1953 undertook conduct of examination after 
school studies and gradually conducted seminars & refresher courses for 
teachers with a view to improve the secondary education. 

With regard to changing the quality of question paper, two orientation 
programmes were conducted with the help of NCERT Papersetters have 
been trained with brochures giving guidelines on framing new type of ques- 
tions. Orientation workshop for Head masters on new type of tests were 
organized. Question papers include more objective type questions. The 
new type of question paper is planned to be used from 1981 on the first 
batch of 10+ 2 pattern students. 

The Board decided to set up a ‘Question Bank’ having 3 sections (1) 
test items (2) unit test and (3) comprehensive Question paper. The ques- 
tion/items were collected from the orientation workshop for Head- 
masters/teachers in different training colleges. The items arranged subject- 
wise were scrutinized by an expert committee. The item after getting 
transferred on card will be used by paper setters. There will be 3500 ques- 
tions in all. 

Since 1977, Central Valuation Scheme for HSC Examination has 
been used to avoid subjective assessment, and malpractice. 

In this scheme some 10-15 centres are fixed, examiners called there 
within 10 days time and valuations made. The effectiveness of this has 
made the Board extend it to CT & CT examination of the Board as well. 


There is a moderation Board of 3 to 4 persons to scrutinize the ques- 
tion to find if it is in agreement with curriculum and instructions to the 
paper setters. The paper setters are asked to submit a scheme of valuation 
along with the question papers. 


The Board has financed the following four dissertations on Examina- 
tion Reform. 


(1) An analysis of the causes of failure in English in HSC Examina- 
tion, Orissa. 

(2) A study of relationship between the scores obtained by the 
pupils of class XI at the test examination & final HSC Examina- 
tion of BSC Orissa. 
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(3) An analysis of causes of poor achievemem of geography in 
H.S.C. examination. 

(4) An appraisal of the evaluation practices in English in class VIII in 
the High schools of Jaipur Education district & construction of 
a standard pool. 


Board of Secondary Education, Rajasthan, Ajmer 


Established in 1957, the Board's first step toward examination reform 
was in 1959-60 with the introduction of scheme to award a maximum of 
10% marks at the Higher Secondary level based on the student's perfor- 
mance in the periodical terminal test. It also decided to introduce one word 
or short answer questions from 1962 examinations. Some test material 
was prepared and sent to schools for the guidance of the teachers. 


In 1964, the Board decided to introduce objective based pattern of 
question papers with a view to (a) ensuring the reliability and validity of 
the question papers (b) motivating teachers to render the teaching objec- 
tive based and (c) encouraging teachers to make a fuller coverage of the 
syllabus. A Five year plan of Examination Reform was launched which in- 
cludes the following programmes. 


(i) Introduction of new objective based question papers. 

(ii) Training of paper-setters in setting the new type of objective 
based question papers. 

(iii) Preparation and circulation of evaluation material-sample 
question papers and Unit Tests to Schools. 

(iv) Orientation of teachers in the new concept of evaluation and 
objective based teaching, 

(v) Formulation of objectives of teaching in different subjects and 
the revision of syllabuses & text-books. 


Introduction of Objective Based Question Papers: 


The objective of teaching the subjects prescribed at the Secondary 
and Higher Secondary examinations of the Board have been worked out, 
published and sent to schools on the basis of which the schools are now 
imparting instructions and conducting internal tests also. The objective bas- 


ed question Papers have been introduced in all the compulsory and major 
optional subjects. 


Training of Paper Setters and Preparation of Test Material: 


The Board has or 


ganised a number of w in paper set- 
ters and Resource Per, orkshops to train pap 


sons. Initially this training programme was started in 
NCERT. The number of Paper setters and Resource 


Persons trained by the end of 1978 in different subjects comes to 725- 
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Evaluation material in the form of Sample Question papers, Unit 
Tests and objectives of teaching has been prepared subjectwise and sent to 
schools for reference and guidance of teachers. 


Orientation of Teachers in the Concepts of Evaluation: 


With a view to orientating teachers in the new concepts of evaluation, 
orientation courses have been organised in practically all the subjects. 
Practically all the teachers working in the schools are oriented in the new 
concepts of evaluation and measurement. 


Introduction of Improved Pattern of Practical Examinations: 


The Board has developed in collaboration with the NCERT a new 
pattern of practical examinations in Physics, Chemistry and Biology at the 
Secondary School and the Higher Secondary Examinations. The new pat- 
tern of practical examinations in these subjects at the Higher Secondary 
stage has been introduced from 1968 and at the Secondary School Ex- 
amination from 1969. 


Examiners for conducting the new type of practical examinations in 
Physics, Chemistry and Biology have been trained by holding two to three 
days workshop in each subject and a brochure containing the details of the 
new pattern has been made available to all schools. g 


Comprehensive Internal Assessment Scheme 


The Board has introduced the Comprehensive Internal Assessment 
Scheme for both Secondary and Higher Secondary examinations in place 
of the cumulative Record Marks Scheme with effect from the session 
1967-68. 


The scheme brings under assessment such aspects of a child's per- 
sonality as cannot be covered by the Board’s written examinations and 
thereby seeks to promote the development of the whole child. The scheme 
covers the area of Personality traits, interests, attitudes and co-curricular 
activities and physical education activities. Definite objective, rating scales 
have been provided in the scheme to assess the progress of a student in the 
various areas. Instead of adding his marks of these areas to those obtained 
by him at the Board’s public examination, a separate certificate is issued to 
a candidate mentioning his achievements in the scholastic as well as non- 
scholastic areas like personal and social qualities, attitudes, interests and 
co-curricular activities. 


The Board has taken up a crash programme of training all the heads of 
the Secondary and Higher Secondary schools in the new scheme. A series 
of booklets explaining as to how the different co-curricular activities in 
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schools could be implemented and enriched has been prepared and sent 
to schools for guidance. A crash programme of training teachers of schools 
involved in implementing the scheme is also envisaged for implementation 
with effect from the academic session commencing from July, 1979. 


The Board is also intending to set up a working group te simplify the 
procedure of assessment and the proformas for the maintenance of 
records so that more time is spared for the creative work by teachers and 
the taught and time devoted to mechanised routine is minimised to a bare 
minimum. 


The Board is also considering steps as to how the entries made in the 
Internal Assessment Certificate could be made in the Board's certificates 
itself which, presumably, may strengthen the affective and conative pro- 
grammes of a education as an integral part of the total education. 


Analysis of Question Papers: 


The objective based question papers. it was apprehended in some 
quarters, had become static and voices were raised against the cont- 
inuance of the Multiple Choice type of questions in particular. The Board 
set upa Committee for assessing the efficacy of the objective based pattern 
of question papers and suggesting measures for eradicating the evils which 
might have crept into the pattern. The Committee set up working groups 
subject-wise and prepared new models of question papers subject-wise. 
This study was made in 1975 and the Board consequent upon the recom- 
mendations of the committee made changes in the pattern of question 
papers. The only major change suggested in the scheme of question 
papers was that the weightage to Multiple choice type questions be reduc- 
ed considerably. But all the other features of the objective based question 
Papers were retained. The following benefits. it is widely acknowledged. 
have accrued on account of the introduction of the new pattern of question 
papers:- 


(i) Question papers now cover the entire syllabus. Candidates. 
therefore, do not concentrate only on a few selected topics and 
teachers have now become vigilant and careful to cover the en- 
tire syllabus. 

(ii) Teaching is now becoming more objective based, because â 
scheme of weightages to the cognitive, affective an 
psyhomotor domains of each subject has been worked out in 
detail and the question papers of the Board’s examinations 
conform to the prescribed weightages to the different teaching 


objectives, topics, forms of questions and units of the course in 
each subject. 
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(iii) Curricula and textbooks have been revised in the light of objec- 
tives of subjects. 

liv) The scoring key is now an integral part of the system of setting 
question paper which helps the examiners in maintaining a 
uniform mode of assessment. 

(v) The paper-setting has now ceased to be an individual affair. A 
team of paper-setters jointly prepares a question paper and the 
moderation is also done by holding discussions between the 
group of paper-setters and the moderators. 


A period of about four years has elapsed since the Committee made a 
review of the pattern of objective based question papers. The Board in- 
tends to take up another project for the study of the question papers of the 
last four years, so that the system may get a fresh lease of life. 


Research Studies 


With a view to assessing the effectiveness of the objective-based pat- 
tern of question papers and analysing the errors committed by candidates 
in terms of objectives, and other variables, the Board took up a com- 
prehensive research project in collaboration with the NCERT. The project 
covered a number of subjects like English, General Science, Elementary 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry and Optional Mathematics. The study 
was mainly based on the answer-scripts of the candidates appearing at the 
Board's examinations conducted in the year 1972; the sample of answer- 
books were selected on the basis of the stratified sampling technique. 


The findings of the study threw ample light on the efficiency of the 
question papers, mental processes involved in solving questions and errors 
committed by candidates under each mental process or step involved in 
solving the questions. The difficulty value, plausibility and functional value 
of all types of distractors in the multiple choice type questions have been 
duly studied in the project. 

An important aspect of the study is that the Kernel errors committed 
by candidates have been spotted and the consequential errors committed 
by candidates in different areas of testing have been listed, if not identified 
precisely. It is hoped that on the basis of Kernel errors, a programme of 
remedial education in the subject will be evolved scientifically and 
implemented to the lasting benefit of the students. The discovery of mental 
processes may also go a long way in formulating and developing a sound 


methodology, appropriate to the abilities required, in solving a problem or 
resolving an issue. 


West Bengal Council of Higher Secondary Education 


The new pattern of education 10+2+3 was introduced in West 
Bengal for secondary stages, the new 10 year courses at Secondary level 
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came into force in 1974, while the 2 years Higher Secondary courses 
came into effect from 1976. The West Bengal council of Higher Secondary 
Education, with the responsibility to direct, supervise and control the 
Higher Secondary has from time to time in:plemented many areas of 
Examination Reform. Some of these are 


(a) Very detailed instructions are issued to papersetters on the ad- 
vice of Examinations Committee. Some instructions include (1) 
questions set must be within syllabus (2) papersetters must 
adopt instruction relating to syllabus, allocation of marks (3) no 
ambiguity of questions, simple clear language (4) A combina- 
tion of objective, short answer, long answer questions be used. 
Weightages are to be suitably allotted (5) Alternative questions 
must be fairly balanced & equivalent. The course may be divid- 
ed into modules, questions included from all modules, 
equivalent questions within the module (6) In most of the sub- 
jects, papers must consist of 10 to 15% very easy questions, 70 
to 80% moderate questions and 10 to 15% difficult questions 
(7) papersetters are to go through past examination paper, 
model questions supplied (8) must give points for answer from 
questions set in the paper. (9) Papersetters must give a report 
specifying category of question whether essay, short answer or 
objective type; easy, medium & difficult questions and approxi- 
mate time for answering. 


In the matter of Question Banking, the council is convinced of its 
usefulness and at the same time feels that it requires sustained efforts to pro- 


duce useful question banks. However, the Council has brought out com- 
plete books on different subjects to meet with the situation to a large ex- 
tent. Council proposes to extend the scope of the same in the future to 
constitute exhaustive question banks 


With respect to moderation, council has a system of moderators to 
see that the questions are within syllabus, language of question clear, 
unambiguous, well distributed over the syllabus, time limits so on. 


Internal assessment is made on the basis of two performances one 0 
be assessed at the end of each session at the end of class XI & the other at 
the end of class XII at 10 marks & 20 marks each per subject. For optional 
elective subjects, weightage is 10% for class XII. 


VII. FUTURE ACTION 


a Programme of Examination Reform at the School Stage has 
mace definite progress; significant improvements are seen in several State 
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i ternal ex- 
Boards in all their practices and procedures of REN oe 
aminations. Schools are increasingly aware of the sat mee 
tinuous internal assessment. Nevertheless what Ee 
much more than what has been achieved. Sege beta 
as powerful instruments and aids to Teaching an 
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an integral part of the total EH SE to Teaching/Leaming/ 
rss rence ag An Ee flected in examination reform. Still 
Evaluation is required & must be re! are to be made familiar. Some of 
some of the basic concepts of evaluation 
these are: f the level 
easurement oO 
(a) Evaluation EEN Cie Steg It means a measure- 
e A e š 
of schilememelt OF d'Z it. It is in this area, much 
j t about it. It is in this area, 
ment plus a value judgemen Bo SE 
mec be done. Technically one may call it interpretation of 
marks/ grades. ; ie 

(b) Evaluation must be comprehensive making use of a variety of 
tools and techniques (written tests, practical, oral, observation, 
rating scales, interviews etc) 

(c) Evaluaton must be spread over and not certainly only at the 
end of the process. The main purpose of such continuous 
evaluation is to probe into how much has been learnt, what has 
not been learnt & how it could be learnt. The feedback value of 
evaluation is very important: feedback to learners to improve 
further learning; to teachers to be able to adopt better and more 
effective methods of instruction. 

(d) Evaluation should be integrated with the process of learning. At 
the primary stage, no rigid system of evaluation should be 
there. A continuous recording of progress and development of 
each child based on oral tests and observations is all that is re- 
quired. Promotion to higher classes must depend on such pro- 
gress rather than on annual examination. There should be 
opportunities for slow learners by way of special attention to 
learn and progress in learning. 

Continuous internal assessment must be clearly understood in all 
perspective. In terms of middl 


e stage in school 
Practicals, orals, quizzes, observations, checklis 


evaluation must all be used. Asse 
development & not for pass/fail 
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measurement of the same. In this context, it must be said that in future, 
use of letter grading must be insisted in both internal & external assessment 
to show both these separately. 


The concept of ‘open school’ where most of these reforms can be built 
in right from the inception and the concept of autonomous schools must be 
spread in future. 


One of the important future activities lies in the responsibility to pro- 
vide the teachers at different levels, resource materials in the form of a 
great number of a variety of test items & examination questions. Lot of 
emphasis must be laid in creating question banks with the participation of a 
large number of teachers in specially designed question banking 
workshops. This will meet with the twin objectives of training teachers in 
the science of item. writing and also producing a large number of different 
types of items/questions. Prevalidating these items/questions & 
making them available to all School Boards for setting up question papers 
in different subjects. This will not only enable quality question Papers but 
also help standardisation among different Boards. Initially this can be 
started at a central place like the NCERT/COBSE involving many Boards 
& their teachers eventually. A Plan of Action needs to be produced by the 
central unit in consultation with all Boards and implemented. 


Future action is therefore to be looked at in the light of what can be 
said after an analysis of the present status in several Boards and also what 
came out of such a unique experience of bringing together several Boards 
(COBSE) at Nagpur 79 in a National Conference on Examinations. 


1. Development of conceptual models of internal assessment to 
concretize objectives of assessment, tools of assessment of both 
scholastic & non-scholastic areas of growth, weightages for 
various components involving a large number of teachers. 
Similarly conceptual models of Grading System to replace 
numerical marking system, methods of Grading (Direct/In- 
direct) and models of question banking, to help in papersetting. 
to help in internal assessment, to help in a variety of areas like 
Practical. open book, viva voce: 

2. Development of schemes of internal assessment: grading and 
question banking. 

3. Conducting certain research studies in internal assessment: 

grading & question banking. 

Evaluation of programmes of internal assessment; of impacts of 


question banking and of effectiveness of grading in several 
Boards. ii 

Ey ini ‘ e ‘ l 
Training teachers in design and implementation of intern@ 
as 


Ses š S ele, 
sessment; grading and question banking in several Boards 
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Supplying information regarding internal assessments grading & 
question banking to several Boards. 

Assessing the reactions of students; teachers & parents with 
reference to internal assessment, grading and question 


banking. 


National Seminar on Examinations at Nagpur suggested a series of 


future actions given below. 
(1) The most important task of setting question papers should be 


(2) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


given to persons who combine in themselves content expertise 
together with concepts and techniques of Evaluation. Only 
those trained in these; should be given the responsibility of 
paper setting. 

Syllabi in various subjects must be spelt out cl 
specifically by examining bodies. 
Papersetters must be supplied wit 
syllabi together with specifications (blueprint; for question 
papers.) The paper setters must be asked to give a detailed 
marking scheme & a set of answers to the question paper set. 
In order to ensure better standards of Teaching and Evaluation, 
Examining agencies together with various schools must 
develop a very comprehensive collection of questions and 
items of various types in several subjects. They must maintain; 


use and update these banks from time to time. 
Particularly at the Secondary Stage, the Boards of Education 
urposes of setting ques- 


may develop Question Banks for the p 
all subjects 


tion papers for external examinations in Sc 
The conference recommended. introduction of grading in the 


place of numerical marking and issue results in each subject 
separately. It also advocated the use of “Scaling”. 

A significant recommendation is that in internal assessment 
those abilities & skills that cannot be evaluated should be 
assessed and the results reported in the certificate issued by the 
Board. The marks of internal assessment should not be added 
to the marks obtained through external examinations. 

Board of Education and Universities should ensure minimum 
curriculum and standards for different levels of courses. The 
considerable variations seen in content method and final 
achievement of students at different stages of School and 
should be minimized to ensure more or 


early and 


h copies of such detailed 


University education 
less uniform standards. 


e In addition “school complexes” may be created in every state. 
eachers of the school in any one complex through a committee may call 
Or answer scripts & question papers from the schools, reexamine samples. 
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The curriculum and evaluation from the Higher Secondary stage has been 
worked out in a report. Streams and time allocation as suggested may be 
followed. 
Stream Time 
(a) Language 25% for all Streams 
General Studies (social 
economic, scientific etc) 


(b) Science; Social Science 75% for academic stream 
and Humanities including Courses from (c) also can be 
Literature chosen 

(c) Science, Social Science 25% of vocational stream 
and Humanities ` 

(d) Vocational & Practical 50% of the vocational Stream 
work 


Courses are suggested to be semester course and based on ‘modules’. 
Evaluation at the Higher Secondary stage should be wholly the respon- 
sibility of teachers. This would involve training of staff, a system of checks 
& balances and solving certain administrative problems with imagination 
and firmness. A cumulative result card giving details of semester marks & 


grades obtained on them in both Education and Training aspects of their 
performance. 


Future action must build in “flexibility” flexibility in terms of courses, 
choices, duration, examination etc. Coupled with the flexibility must be 
perhaps delinking of degrees with jobs so that persons with skills & com- 
petence will be able to fit into a large number of jobs. This will convince 
students to increasingly vocational opt for courses & thus resist the 
glamour of obtaining a university degree. Needless to say that anything 
that is to be done in Examination Reform as future action will have tre- 
mendous implications on Teaching/Learning and will determine the way 


society expects the products of school education to contribute to its 
advancement. 


3 


Examination Reforms in the 
Central Board of Secondary Education 
(1947-80) 


V. Natarajan 


I. INTRODUCTION 


In a separate case study on ‘Examination Reforms in school stage 
1947-80”, it was mentioned that Examination Reform in school stage has 
acquired National importance and has come to stay. CBSE, as one of the 
Boards of Secondary Education in the country did pioneer certain steps to 
reform their examination system from time to time largely committed to 
implement recommendations and suggestions from time to time of 
National Conferences and also compelled by the necessity of having to 
deal with increasing number of students taking the examinations year after 
year. 


An attempt is made to mainly deal with reforms, changes and innova- 
tions brought about in the area of secondary and Higher secondary 
examinations by the Central Board of Secondary Education. At the same 
time, it is difficult to isolate those reforms, changes exclusively introduced 
by CBSE compared to the other Boards in different states. However there 
are certain reforms exclusive to it, innovations exclusively introduced by it 
and changes brought about by it exclusively to meet with conditions 
peculiar to it. These will be highlighted. The important objectives of this 
case study are 

(a) to trace the history behind development of the Central Board 

(b) to deal with reforms, changes and innovations introduced by 
the Board from time to time 

(c) to suggest future action based on the present status. 


This study is divided into sections. Section 3.1 is an introduction to the 
study as a whole — Section 3.2 deals with historical perspective main) 
dealing with historical development of the Board and development of GC 
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gramme of Examination Reforms. A review of a programme of examina- 
tion reform accepted by the CBSE from time to time, its goals & objectives, 
areas, directions, strategies, successes & failures and evaluation is given in 
Section 3.3. 


Section 3.4 is more specific to go into changes, reforms introduced to 
improve written and practical examinations. Some of the experiments tried 
out are also dealt with. An exclusive Section 3.5 deals with reforms, 
changes & innovations introduced in the matter of conduct and manage- 
ment of Examinations. Section 1.6 concerns with an innovation introduc- 
ed by CBSE in the past few years called “open school”. Future action is 
suggested on the basis of the present status & experiences gained so far in 
the matter. The material for this study is largely drawn from Annual 
reports, CENBOSEC quarterly bulletins & mainly through interview 
schedules with the past & present Chairman, CBSE, Secretary & other ex- 
ecutive officers of the Board. 


As mentioned earlier, the CBSE got the motivation to introduce cer- 
tain changes and reforms as a result of commitment to implement certain 
recommendations of committees and commissions Particularly those of 
Annual meetings of COBSE and National Seminars. The motivation also 
came through the necessity of having to deal with increasing number of 
candidates taking the examinations from time to time. 


What has been achieved by the Board is not very significant consider- 
ing the problem faced & the support that was available. But what remains 
to be achieved is quite a bit and this would require the will and determina- 
tion to introduce reforms and a cooperative effort on the part of all schools 
affiliated to the CBSE. There are schools in other countries (particularly 
Gulf) that are affiliated to CBSE. It is hoped that in the years to come, 
much more will be done. 


II, HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


What follows here is a detailed “historical perspective” in relation to 
examination reforms at school stage in different Boards in various stages in 
general and the reforms in the examinations conducted, by the CBSE in 
Particular. Even though the Post-independence period (1947-80) is the 


major concern of this study, yet it is felt that a brief outline of the status in 
pre-independence period is necessary. 


The criticisms advanced against the system of Examinations date back 
to as early as 1857, the year in which a university each at Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay was established. Significantly it started off with a college Prin- 
cipal from Calcutta who raised his voice against the Examination system. 
The criticisms related to the Purpose, relevance and meaning of the system 
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of examinations. The earliest review of Indian Education (1886) pointed 
out that the university entrance examination, viz the Matriculation ex- 
amination motivated introduction of as many as six different external ex- 
aminations at different levels of education. Lord Curzon, the Hunter Com- 
mission (1882) and the Indian University Commission in 1902 all express- 
ed tremendous dissatisfaction with the examinations and proposed drastic 
changes in the objectives and the methodology of examinations. The em- 
phasis given by the Indian Education Commission can bé seen in the state- 
ment. “It is beyond doubt that the greatest evil from which the system of 
Indian University education suffers is that teaching is subordinated to ex- 
amination and not examination to teaching”. 


Boards of Secondary Education in every state were established as a 
result of a recommendation by the Calcutta University Commission 
(1917-19) to put an end to the dominating attitude of universities in school 
education. Intermediate classes of two years’ duration came to be in- 
troduced to serve the purpose of a buffer between school and university 
education. This intermediate class served also as an introduction to profes- 
sional education like engineering, medicine & the like. This commission 
also, after deliberations about the examination system brought out several 
shortcomings, some of which were concerned with alternative questions in 
papers, the mechanical system of grading, moderation procedures & grace 
marks and the frequency of examinations. 


Transfer of responsibilities for education from the British to Indian 
Ministers in 1921/22 and provincial autonomy in 1935 enabled all levels 
of education to be controlled by Indians themselves. 


With the establishment of Boards of Secondary education in many 
states, the function of conducting external examinations at the secondary 
level was taken up by them. In some states a separate Board of In- 
termediate education came into existence while in some others the same 
Board looked at both secondary and intermediate levels. With the in- 
troduction of a uniform pattern 10+2+3 in many states, the secondary 
(at 10) and the Higher Secondary (+2) came to be governed by a single 
Board. In some states, these boards are known as Boards of Examinations 
while in some others all these Boards are brought together as State Board 
of Education. Even though these Boards conducted their own examina- 
tions, matriculation examination of universities continued to dominate. 


The Hartog Committee (1920) criticised the nature and bias of the ex- 
aminations at the school level that continued to be governed by the needs of 
university entrance. It was felt that this did not provide any opportunity for 
students to take up courses that will enable them take up positions in in- 
dustry, commerce and business. The Sargent Plan, the report of the Cen- 
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tral Advisory Buard for postwar development in 1944 also criticised high 
school examinations serving as the entrance to university courses. Only 6 
to 10% of school leavers entered the universities and therefore to use the 
High School examination as entrance to universities and giving it impor- 
tance was not fair. i 


An University Education Commission was established in 1948 and 
this also was equally vocal in its criticism of examinations. The commis- 
sion’s feelings are reflected in the statement “if members were to make just 
one recommendation to reform education, they would identify the area of 
examinations as one in which urgent need and top priority for reforms 
would be necessary”. There were quite a number of recommendations 
made in regard to teachers, teaching, learning and administration. 


Almost at the same time, some state Governments also became con- 
scious to improve their systems of education. The United Provinces (now 
U.P.) in 1948, constituted a committee on the Reorganization of Primary 
and Secondary Education. In the same year, the Central Provinces and 
Berar also appointed a committee for the same purpose. Both these com- 
mittees deliberated on the problems of examinations and they suggested 
certain immediate reform procedures. A secondary Education Reorganisa- 
tion Committee in U.P. was appointed. For the first time, this committee 
suggested that external examinations might be replaced by an assessment 
made by the teacher and that continuous assessment could be the main 
basis for final assessment of a student. 


In 1952, a Secondary Education Commission popularly known as the 


S dë Ea SS 
Mudaliar Commission gave specific recommendations in regard to Ex- 
amination Reform. 


(1) Subjectivity in essay examinations must be minimized by introduc- 
tion of objective type questions. The number of external examinations, at 
the same time, must be reduced. 


(2) For every student a proper system of School Records must be 
maintained in order to assess his all round progress to include all the work 
done by him throughout and his attendance in different spheres of activity: 


(3) Due credit must be given to school records and internal, in-school 
examinations in the final assessment. 


(4) A system of letter grading in the place of numerical marking 
should be adopted in both external and internal written examinations and 
also in the school records. 


(5) There should be only one public examination at the completion of 
secondary education. 
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(6) Certificate awarded must contain in addition to the results of public 
examination, in different subjects, results of school tests in different sub- 
jects not included in the public examination. The final public examinations 
must be in compartments to enable students failing to secure minimum 
Passing marks in 1 or 2 subjects to retake their examinations in these sub- 
jects only. 


The Union Ministry of Education, following the Mudaliar Commission 
report, established an All India Council for Secondary Education (AICSE) 
in order to effectively implement the recommendations & the suggestions 
of the Commission. The important function of the AICSE was to advise 
the Government of India and State Governments on the manner in which 
these recommendations could be implemented effectively. The council 
soon began to concentrate its efforts on a smaller number of high priority 
areas & problems. The council in an attempt to identify high priority areas, 
circulated a questionnaire to a large number of educational agencies and 
eminent educationists and developed a Plan of Action. The priority areas 
identified, included (1) Examination Reform (2) Pre-service and in-service 
teacher Education (3) Curriculum of Higher Secondary schools (4) 
Methodology and equipment for science teaching (5) Organising opd ad. 
ministering Multipurpose schools. One of the immediate things done by 
the council (AICSE) was to organise a National Seminar on “Examination 
Reform” at Bhopal in 1956. Among other recommendations, made at the 
seminar the most significant was to create an expert body called the Cen- 
tral Examination Unit (CEU) to work exclusively in this area. Round about 
this time, there was an increasing consensus among the Indian Educa- 
tionists about the need for Examination Reform. Seized of this, the 
Ministry of Education established the CEU and undertook all steps to 
evolve a Plan of Action to implement Examination Reform. In the year 
1957, the Ministry, eager to draw upon experiences of other countries and 
to involve expertise available in our country, invited Dr. Benjamin S. 
Bloom, the then chief Examiner of Chicago University to help them in the 
task of reforming the Examination system at the school level. Among other 
things, he met with educationists, educatonal administrators and hundreds 
of teachers in different parts of our country and conducted seven 
workshops and helped draw up a Plan of Action. 


The CEU, established in 1958 was a part of AICSE and in 1959 both 
CEU & AISCE became a part of the Ministry. The National Council for 
Educational Research and Training was established in 1961 and the CEU 
became a part of it. The CEU started the pioneering work of Examination 
Reform and the School Boards were certainly helped to a large extent. The 
importance and the usefulness of such an organization like CEU in the 
context of Examination Reform at the school level are to be seen and ap- 
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preciated from the fact that the absence of such an organisation at the 
university level delayed the implementation of examination reform atleast 
by a decade. 


However a strong impetus to the whole movement for Examination 
Reform was given only after the Kothari Commission was constituted in 
1964 to go into the whole problem of Education and Examination Reform 
at all levels of Education. To this extent, this commission is the most signifi- 
cant of all commissions & committees. The Commission did make a 
thorough study and deliberate about the Education system in detail and 
could give far reaching suggestions and recommendations in respect of ex- 
amination reform for all stages of Education. The programme of Examina- 
tion Reform pursued by any State Board including the CBSE, is largely as 
a result of this commission’s findings & recommendations. 

1. The Commission suggested a new approach to the whole concept 
of evaluation. It strongly argued the need to improve written examinations 
with a view to make them valid and reliable measures of educational 
achievement at all levels. For the first time this commission, drew the at- 
tention of everyone concerned to the techniques to be devised to measure 
those important abilities & skills that written examinations could not 
measure. 


2. At the Lower Primary Stage, the commission recommended that 
pupils be encouraged to improve their achievement of basic skills, con- 
structive habits & right attitudes. Classes I to IV were recommended to be an 
ungraded unit so as to allow flexibility for children to advance at their own 
pace. Alternatively, it was also recommended to treat classes | & Il as one 
single block in two groups one for slow learners & the other for fast ones. 


For the first time, the commission stressed the need for training teachers 
for this kind of work. 


3. Oral tests with suitable weightage in the form of internal assessment 
were recommended at the higher primary stage in addition to having writ- 
ten examinations. It was suggested that teachers administer their own tests 
to diagnose weakneses of learning. 


4. Record cards giving cumulative record of progress, growth and 
development of students must be maintained and the commission recom- 
mended further that these be introduced in a phased manner. 


5. The Commission was of the view that a rigid and uniform level of 
attainment through a compulsory external examination should not be 
prescribed. However it suggested that District School authorities must con- 
duct, periodically, surveys of levels of achievement in primary schools in 
order to ensure and maintain proper standards. They may use tests 
prepared by State evaluation organisations for this purpose. 
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6. The Commission however laid stress on inter school comparability 
of levels of performance at the end of primary stage for schools in the 
district through a common examination with the help of standardised tests. 
It also felt that this examination will have better validity & reliability over 
the in-school examination. 


7. At the end of primary course, a certificate should be given by the 
school, accompanied by a cumulative card and statements of results of 
common examinations. For purposes of awarding scholarships or merit 
certificates and talent identification, special tests may be administered. 


8. The Commission observed that paper setters must be trained to 
raise their level of technical competence to improve external examinations. 
Steps suggested included: 

(a) question papers must contain questions testing objectives other 
than simple acquisition of knowledge 

(b) improving quality of questions 

(c) adopting rational and scientific scoring procedures 

(d) mechanising the processing of results 


9. One of the major recommendations in respect of certificate issued 
by the State Board of School Education on the basis of external examina- 
tion, must give the performance of the candidates in different subjects: 
There should be no pass or fail in the whole examination. Every candidate 
must be permitted to appear again for the entire examination or for 


separate subjects to improve performance. 


10. Every student must be given a certificate by the school giving the 
result of internal assessment 


11. The Commission also suggested that a select few schools may be 
given ‘autonomy’ (right to assess their students themselves, right to hold 
their own final examination at the end of class X). The final examination 
must be equivalent to that conducted by the state Board of School Educa- 
tion. Of course, on the advice of these schools, the School Board (State) 
will award certificates to the successful candidates. 


These schools will have to be selected carefully on the basis of criteria 
evolved by the state School Board. It is imperative that these schools frame 
their own syllabi, have their own text books and devise methods of 
Teaching & evaluation on their own without any restrictions from external 
sources. For the first time, the Commission proposed a very comprehen- 
sive scheme of internal assessment by schools in order to evaluate all 
aspects of student growth and development — aspects of growth not 
measured by external examinations. The assessment must both D 
quantified as well as descriptive of quality. The internal e 
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marks/grades should be shown separately from external marks. Teachers 
must be trained to evaluate effectively student performance & also to im- 
prove written examinations. 


A summary of Recommendations in respect of school education of 


the Commission (1965-66): 


1. Secondary schools should be of two types-high schools providing a 
ten-year course and higher secondary schools providing a course of 11 or 
12 years. 


2. Attempts to upgrade every secondary school to the higher secon- 
dary stage should be abandoned. Only the bigger and more efficient 
schools-about one-fourth of the total number-should be upgraded. The 
status of the existing higher secondary schools should be reviewed from 
this point of view and if necessary, those that do not deserve the higher 
secondary status should be downgraded. 


3. A new higher secondary course, beginning in Class XI, should be 
instituted. Classes XI and XII (and during the transitional period Class XI 
only) should provide specialized studies in different subjects. Where, 
however, existing higher secondary schools with integrated course in 
Classes IX, X and XI are running satisfactorily, the arrangement may con- 
tinue until Class XII is added. 


4. Transfer of the Pre-University Course. 


(i) The pre-university course should be transferred from the 
universities and affiliated colleges to secondary schools by 
1975-76 and duration of the course should be lengthened to 
two years by 1985-86. 

(ii) The UGC should be responsible for effecting the transfer of all 
Pre-university or intermediate work from university and af- 
filiated colleges to schools. 

(iii) Simultaneously higher secondary class or classes should be 

started in selected schools by State Education Departments, as 

self-contained units, and assisted with adequate recurring 
grants. 

Boards of Secondary Education should be reconstituted to ac- 

cept the responsibility for the higher secondary stage also. 


(iv 


5. Lengthening the Duration of the Higher Secondary Stage. 


(i) In the fourth plan, efforts should be concentrated on securing 4 
better utilization of existing facilities, on making the necessary 
Preparation for implementing the programme and on lengthen- 
ing the duration of the Course in a few selected institutions 25 
pilot projects. 
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(ii) The programme of lengthening the duration of the higher 
secondary stage should begin in the fifth plan and be com- 
pleted by the end of the seventh plan. 


6. The Government of India should lay down for the school stage, 
minimum scales of pay for teachers and assist the States and Union Ter- 
litories to adopt equivalent or higher scales to suit their conditions. 


7. Scales of pay of school teachers belonging to the same category but 
working under different managements such as government, local bodies or 
Private managements should be the same. This principle of parity should 
be adopted forthwith. But its full implementation may, if necessary, be 
phased over a period of five years. 


8. Scales of pay of secondary school teachers should be related to 
scales of pay for teachers in affiliated colleges and universities on the one 
hand and to those of primary teachers on the other. 


D Secondary school teachers with the necessary aptitude and com- 
Petence should be enabled to become university and college teachers. The 
UGC should give ad hoc grants to outstanding teachers to do research into 
Problems to encourage them and incidentally to qualify themselves for 
work at the universities. 


10. Advance increments for teachers doing outstanding work should 


be made possible. Normally, a teacher reaches the maximum of his scale 
in a period of 20 years. It should be possible for about five per cent of the 
teachers to reach the top of the scale in about ten years and for another 
five per cent of teachers to reach the same in about fifteen years. 


11. Reorganization of the University Stage. 
(i) The duration of the first degree should not be less than three 
years. The duration of the second degree may be 2 to 3 years. 
(üi) Some universities should start graduate schools with a three- 
year Master's degree course in certain subjects. 
fiii) Three-year special courses for the first degree which begin at 
the end of the first year of the present three-year degree 
courses should be started in selected subjects and in selected in- 
stitutions. 
(iv) Suitable bridges should be built between the existing courses 


and the new (longer) courses. 
(¥) Incentives in the form of scholarships, etc. ; should be provided 


for those who take the longer courses. 
12. Vocationalizing Secondary Education. 


D Secondary education should be vocationalized in a large 
measure and enrolments in vocational courses raised to 20 per 
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cent of total enrolment at the lower secondary stage and 50 per 
cent of total enrolment at the higher secondary stage by 1986. 

(ii) A variety of part-time and full-time facilities in vocational 
education should be available at both these stages to meet the 
need of boys and girls, in urban and rural areas. Special sec- 
tions should be set up in the Education Departments to help 
young people who drop out after Class VII or VIII to obtain 
training on a full-time or part-time basis, and to be in overall 
charge of the organization of these courses. 

(iii) The Central Government should provide special grants to State 
Governments in the centrally sponsored sector for the voca- 
tionalization of secondary education. 


13. Part-time Education; Facilities for part-time education should be 
provided on a large scale at the lower and higher secondary stages, in 
general and vocational courses. A desirable target would be 20 per cent of 
the total enrolment, at the lower secondary stage and 25 per cent at the 
higher secondary stage. Special emphasis will have to be placed on 
agricultural courses for those who have taken to farming as a vocation and 
on courses in home science or household industries for girls. 


14. At the secondary stage, the establishment of small and 
uneconomic institutions should be avoided, and existing uneconomic 
schools should be consolidated. 


15. Vocational schools should be located near the industry 
concerned. 


School Curriculum 


16. In recent years, the explosion of knowledge and the reformulation 
of many concepts in science have highlighted the inadequacy of existing 
school programmes and brought about a mounting pressure for a radical 
reform of school curriculum. A unified approach should be taken to the 
framing of the entire school curriculum, a new definition of the content of 
general education and a new approach to the place of specialisation. 


17. Essentials of Curricular Improvement. 

(i) School curricula should be upgraded through research in cur- 
riculum development undertaken by University Departments of 
Education, training colleges, State Institutes of Education; (b) 
Periodical revision based on such research; (c) the preparaton 
of textbooks and teaching-learning materials; and (d) the orien- 
tation of teachers to the revised curricula through in-service 
education. 

(ii) Schools should be given the freedom to devise and experiment 
with new curricula suited to their needs. A lead should be given 
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in the matter by training colleges and universities through their 
experimental schools. 

tiii) Ordinary and advanced curricula should be prepared by State 
Boards of School Education in all subjects and introduced in a 
phased manner in schools which fulfil certain conditions of staff 
and facilities. 

(iv) The formation of Subject Teachers’ Associations in the different 
school subjects will help to stimulate experimentation and in 
the upgrading of curricula. The State Education and NCERT 
should help the associations in their educational activities and 
coordinate their work. 


18. Organization of the Curriculum 


(i) In non-vocational schools, a common curriculum of general 
education should be provided for the first ten years of school 
education, and diversification of studies and specialisation 
should begin only at the higher secondary stage. 

(ii) Standards of attainment, should be clearly defined at the end 
of each sub-stage. ` 
liii) At the higher primary stage, the curriculum will broaden, and 
deepen, teaching methods will become more systematic, and 
standards of attainment more specific. ; 
(iv) At the higher secondary stage, courses will be diversified in 
such a manner as to enable pupils to study a group of any three 
subjects in depth with considerable freedom and elasticity in the 
grouping of subjects. In order to ensure the balanced develop- 
ment of the adolescent's total personality, the curriculum at this 
stage should provide half the time to the languages, and one 
fourth to physical education, arts and crafts, and moral and 
spiritual education. 

(v) At the secondary stage, courses should be provided at two 

levels-ordinary and advanced-beginning with Class VIII. The 

Programme may be done within or outside school hours or on 

a self-study basis. A beginning may be made with advanced 

courses in mathematics, science and languages at the lower 

secondary stage and in all the specialised subjects at the higher 
secondary stage. 


19. Teaching Methods: Discovery and Diffusion. The continual 
is ening of the curricula should be accompanied by an equally vigorous 
ree ovement in the method of teaching and evaluation. The main factors 
He for the dull and uninspiring school teaching today are the H 

igity of the educational system and the failures of the administrative 


y to diffuse new educational practices to schools. These 


nesses should be overcome. 
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(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 
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Elasticity and Dynamism. A good educational system should 
be dynamic, flexible and discriminating enough to help the in- 
stitutions and teachers to proceed along different levels of 
development — the good schools be free to go ahead on 
creative and experimental lines while the weaker ones should 
be supported to gain a sense of security. 
Such elasticity and dynamisim are possible if the experimenting 
teacher is supported by the administrative authority, a general 
atmosphere of reform, the encouragement of the head of the 
institution, a mastery of subject-matter. leadership provided by 
training institutions, and the availability of teaching materials. 
Elasticity in a schoo! system will have little value if new practices 
developed are not diffused to schools and teachers given skill- 
ed help in trying out innovations. The educational administra- 
tion can encourage and hasten the diffusion of new teaching 
methods by: 
— combining permissiveness with persuasion: 
—- approaching the new methods in stages according to the 
ability of schools; 
— giving necessary inservice training to teachers; 
— providing adequate guide materials which should be con- 
stantly revised and improved. 
At the same time the administrator has to guard himself against 
letting any ‘progressive’ measure settling down into another 
orthodoxy. 


20. A Nation-Wide Programme of School Improvement. In view of 
the great need to improve standards of education of the school stage, a 
nationwide programme of school improvement should be developed in 
which conditions will be created for each school to strive continually to 
achieve the best results of which it is capable. From this point of view, the 
following steps should be taken: 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 
(iv) 


Each institution should be treated as a unit by itself and helped 
to grow at its own individual pace. For this purpose, it should 
Prepare its own developmental programme of optimum utiliza- 
tion and growth. 

The emphasis in these plans should be on motivating human 
agencies to make their best effort for the improvement © 
education rather than on increasing physical resources- 
Physical facilities should be improved through the cooperation 
of the local community. 

The success of the programme will depend upon the degree to 
which the effort is sustained over a period of time. 

Evaluative criteria for schools should be worked out by each 
State and may be used by schools for self-evaluation and by in- 
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specting officers for their annual end triennial inspections. On 
the basis of these critiera. the schools should be classified on a 
three-point scale, norms being detined at optimum and 
minimum levels. 

(v) During the next ten years, at least 10 per cent of the schools at 
the primary stage and one secondary school in each Hoch 
should be raised to the optimum level. At the fower primary 
stage, access to these schools will be for the children in the 
neighbourhood. At the higher prirnary and secondary stages, 
admission will be on the basis of merit. 


21. State Boards of Schoo! Education. In each State, a State Board of 
School Education should be established and it should take over the func- 
tioning and the responsibilities of the existing Boards of Secondary Educa- 
tion and allied agencies. The Board should be established by law and 
should have large powers and freedom to enable it to function and 
discharge its responsibilities satisfactorily. This would be greatly facilitated if 
its finances are pooled together in a separate fund managed and maintain- 
ed by the Board. The Board should function as an integral part of the 


Department. 

li) The Board will be in charge of the entire school stage in respect 
of curricula. Recognition of primary schools will be given by the 
District Education Officer and of secondary schools by both the 
Department and the State Board of School Educaticn. 

(ii) In addition to conducting the external examination at the end 
of the lower secondary stage, the Board will also conduct ex- 
aminations in general education at the end of the higher secon- 


dary stage. ! 

(iii) In the long run, it would be desirable to bring all school 
education-general and vocational-within the scope of a single 
organization like the State Board of School Education. But this 
step may not be immediately practicable. Therefore, separate 
organizations may be set up, for the time being, for different 
vocational courses at the State level. There should, however, 
be a close coordination between these bodies and the State 
Board of School Education, and there should be overlapping 
membership to some extent. 

(iv) A special committee of the Board should be established to look 
after the higher secondary stage- Half of its members should 
represent the schools and the other half, the universities. 

(v) The time taken for the declaration of examination results 
should be minimised by (1) mechanising the procedures, and 
(2) setting up sub-Boards to cover one or more districts in order 


to handle smaller numbers of candidates. 
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The development of a suitable framework of curriculum for a 10 year 
school that followed is a very significant landmark. An exclusive section on 
‘Evaluation’ gives all details of evaluation schemes. 


Instead of forcing all students to the academic channel above, an at- 
tempt is made to diversify in the last 2 years of Higher Secondary stage. In 
this vocationalized stream, students will be given opportunities to choose 
subjects & programmes of study suited to their own interests, abilities & 
aptitudes. The main purpose is to increase potential employability and 
generate manpower with a wide variety of skills. 


Each school Board in every state has over a period of time tried to im- 
plement programmes of reform based mostly on the recommendations of 
the Kothari Commission’s findings. All the chairmen of Boards of Secon- 
dary Education of all School Boards have come together to form an 
organisation called COBSE and COBSE from time to time has been trying 
to pool out experiences in Examination Reform & coordinate and con- 
solidate efforts. A National Seminar on Examination Reform was con- 
ducted by COBSE in collaboration with NCERT at Nagpur (15-17 Feb. 
1979). A brief report of it follows: 


This conference on Examinations was attended by 90 delegates in- 
cluding representatives from the State Boards of Secondary Education, 
State Institutes of Education, SCERT, Central Board of Secondary Educa- 
tion, CISCE, Evaluation units at School and University levels, AIU, Direc- 
torate of Training of Army, Navy and Air Force, National Police Academy, 
National Board of Medical Examinations, Staff Selection Commission and 
eminent educationists besides representatives from NCERT. The main ob- 
jective of the conference was to provide a Forum for the exchange and 
developments of experiences and ideas respectively in various areas of Ex- 
amination Reform. The conference split into several groups for indepth 
discussions in several areas like. 

. Improving the quality of question papers 
Question Banking 

Intenal Assessment 

Scoring and moderation 

Equivalence of Examination Standards and 
Research in Examinations 


AAR! 


After thoughtful and very useful discussion, in various groups, certain 
recommendations and suggestions were made by the conference. They 
are: 


1. Improving the Quality of Question Papers: The Conference 
recommended that:— 
(i) The syllabus of each subject should be spelt out in sufficient 
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detail. It is also recommended that instructional objectives for 
each subject should form an integral part of the syllabus so that 
paper-setters, textbook writers, teachers and pupils could clear- 
ly visualize the expected learning outcomes: 

(ii) As the setting of question papers requires technical com- 
petence, it should be entrusted to persons who apart from be- 
ing experts in the subjects concerned are also trained in the 
concept and techniques of evaluation; 

liii) The examining bodies should develop and supply the designs 
of question-papers to the paper-setters. The design should in- 
dicate the weightages to instructional objectives, areas of con- 
tent and different forms of questions along with the scheme of 
sections and patterns of options. Based on this desian the 
paper-setter may be required to develop his own blue-print for 
the question-papers; 

liv) As the essay type questions lead to inadequate coverage of 
content in individual question-papers, other forms of questions 
may also be incorporated in the question-papers. The fixed 
response questions (objective type and very short answer type) 
should, however, be placed in a separate section with a specific 


time limit for answering; 
(v) In external examinations t 
a team consisting of a practicin 


he question-papers should be set by 
g teacher, a content expert and 


a technique expert. This team should also prepare a detailed 
marking scheme and outline answers for the questions. Such a 
paper need not be subjected to further moderation; 

(vi) The overall options should be avoided. Instead internal, com- 
parable, and equivalent options may be given in case of essay 


type questions only; n 
(vii) A course on educational evaluation should be made an integral 
at different levels. Apart 


part of the teacher-education courses 
from the theoretical aspect the course should aim at developing 


the technical competence also in the preparation and use of 
various evaluation tools including question-papers. 


2. Question Banking: The National Conference on Examinations 


recommended that: — 
(i) It is desirable that exa 
develop, maintain and use 


ter standards of teaching and testing: 
(i) At the secondary stage, the Boards of School/Secondary 


Education may develop Question Banks specifically for the 
purpose of setting question papers for external examinations in 


~~ all subjects; 


mining agencies and schools may 
Question Banks so as to ensure bet- 
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(iii) 


(iv 


(v 


(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 


(ix) 


(x 


(xi) 


(xii) 


(xiii) 


(xiv) 


(xv) 
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At the elementary stage, Question Banks and Test Libraries at 
the District level may be developed with the help of 
SIEs/SCERTs, so as to enable teachers to use scientifically 
prepared questions for teaching and testing; 

Detailed design of Question Bank with regard to content 
coverage, instructional objectives and forms of questions be 
developed in advance by the subject committees with which 
experts in evaluation should be associated; 

The training for developing Question Banks on scientific lines 
may be provided to the key/Resource persons from the 
SIEs/SCERTs/ Colleges of Education and School Examination 
Boards of NCERT. The services of these persons may be utilis- 
ed for the development and maintenance of Question Banks 
by the respective agencies; 

Questions may also be collected for the Bank through Selection 
of questions from previous question-papers, organisation of 
workshops and commissioning item writers; 

The training of item-writers, collection and pre-validation of 
items may be undertaken by the SIEs/SCERTs and the Boards 
of Secondary Education; 

Considering the magnitude of the task of try out and item 
analysis of questions for the banks suitable schemes of variation 
of questions set in public examinations separate try out 
schemes may be evolved; 

The storage of items may be undertaken by using specially 
designed cards, disc/tape depending upon the facilities 
available with the concerned agencies; 

In order to facilitate inter-Board and Inter-State utilisation of 
Question Banks, a suitable common coding procedure may be 
evolved out of the models to be suggested by the NCERT; 
The Boards may profitably utilise a suitable proportion of items 
from the Bank for setting question-papers; 

A representative selection of questions from the Question Bank 
along with the scoring key and the marking scheme may be cit- 
culated to schools; 

At the elementary stage, a constant supply of questions and 
unit tests may be provided for class-room teaching and testing; 
The Boards, SIEs/SCERTs and Directorates of Education may 
create and/or strengthen their academic wings for the develop- 
ment, use maintenance and renewal of Question Banks; 
Financial provisions particularly with regard to training of item- 
writers, remuneration for contribution to Question Banks, try 
out of questions, printing and storage of questions may be 
made in the budgetary allocations; 
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For immediate implementation of the recommendations made in the 
area Question Banking the National Conference on Examinations resolved 


that: — 
(xvi) 


(xvii) 


(xviii) 


(xix) 


(xx) 


(xxi) 


3. Scoring and Moderatio 


that: — 
(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


Question Banks may be initially developed in all school subjects 
at the end of the primary (Class IV/V) and upper primary 
(Class VII/VIII). These may be later developed for each class; 
Boards of Secondary Education may decide the core subjects 
in which Question Banks are to be developed immediately; 
Development of the course outline for an Intensive Training 
Course in the Development of Question Banks and the con- 
duct of a Training Course for Key Persons/Resource Persons 
from the SIEs/SCERTs, Colleges of Education and Boards of 
School/Secondary Education be undertaken by the NCERT, 
at the elementary and secondary stages; 

Development of a Design for Questions Bank, Collection of 
questions from previous Question Papers and training of item 
writers using the resource materials developed by the NCERT 
may be undertaken by the Key Persons; 

Boards of Secondary/School Education, SIEs and SCERTs 
should take necessary steps to prov 
training of item writers and deve 
banks; 

The SIE/SCERT and B 
given the work of development, mainte 
question-banks. 


ide adequate funds for the 
lopment of the question- 


cards may identify personnel to be 
nance and renewal of 


n: The Conference recommended 


n scoring detailed marking 
he paper-setters along with 
p of marks in respect of 


In order to achieve objectivity i 
schemes should be prepared by t 
the question-papers, giving the break-uj 


each aspect of the expected answers; É 
In order to ensure uniformity of marking by all the examiners in 


situations where essay and short answer type questions are in- 
volved co-ordination meetings of examiners should be held, 
with the help of photo copies of selected scripts, if possible. 
This is essential for developing common understanding among 
examiners about the evaluation of different levels of answers; 
All Boards should explore the possibilities of switching over to 
scaling and grading system of evaluation within a reasonably 
short period, not beyond three years. During the intervening 
period every Board should build up expertise and create the 


necessary infrastructure to introduce this process; 


A time-bound programme We GALL CNR Ate 
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Boards begin to issue the results in terms of grades from the 
examination of a particular year after due preparation has been 
made and publicity has been given to the scheme among Uni- 
versities, the general public and other organisations and institu- 
tions; 

Boards that have already implemented some or all of the pro- 
cedures regarding co-ordination of marking scaling and grading 
etc. should be requested to circulate to other Boards details of 
the systems adopted by them, through the NCERT. 


4. Internal Assessment: The National Conference on Examination 
taking into consideration the role of internal assessment in the context of 
the overall objectives of education as well as evaluation recommended 


that: — 
(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 
(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 


In order to have a comprehensive view of pupil achievement, 
the growth in scholastic as well as non-scholastic areas should 
be evaluated; 

Since it is not possible to evaluate many aspects of pupil 
achievement through external examination, internal assess- 
ment should be used for such areas and such assessment 
should be shown in the certificate issued by the Board/Examin- 
ing body; 

For evaluation of scholastic aspects, use of external as well as 
internal assessment may be made and their results should be 
reported separately but in the same certificate issued by the 
Board/Examining body; 

In order to make their evaluation comprehensive all the State 
Boards of School Education and other educational agencies 
should start using internal assessment at all levels of education; 
The results of the internal assessment should be reflected in the 
certificate/ marksheet issued by the Boards/Examining bodies; 
As the main purpose of internal assessment is to improve the 
teaching-learning process, marks obtained through internal 
assessment should not be added to marks obtained through an 
external examination; 

The States should develop their own schemes of internal 
assessment to suit their local conditions. However, while doing 
so they can study the internal assessment schemes in practice 
at present in some of the States in the country; 

Before implementing the scheme of internal assessment, the 
State Board/Examining agency should make adequate pre- 
paration by way of developing detailed guidelines and criteria 
to be used by the teachers and also by imparting intensive train- 
ing to them; 
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(ix) In order to make internal-assessment effective recruiting agen- 
cies and agencies for higher education may be requested to 
consider performance in the internal assessment also while 
deciding about the suitability for admission of the candidates. 


5. Equivalence of Examination Standards: 

(i) In view of the variations, it was resolved that a status study be 
undertaken by the NCERT with a view to examining the ques- 
tion of equivalence of examination standards, taking into con- 
sideration the following criteria: — . 
(a) No. of schooling years 


(b) Curriculum 

(c) No. of subjects to be studied 

(d) No. of question papers and the maximum marks 

(e) Minimum requirements for. passing 5 

(f) Comparison of performance of candidates (overall; subject- 
wise) 

(ii) Both Boards of School Education and Universities should en- 
sure minumum curriculum and standards. In order to assist 
these bodies, the agencies holding all India Competitive Exami- 
nations at different levels may make available on request the 
feed back information regarding the performance of candidates 
from different Boards and Universitiesto the concerned agencies. 

(iii) The Conference endorsed the decision of the Association of 
Indian Universities that the Universities in the States in which 
10 + 2 pattern has not yet been adopted should admit XII stan- 

i dard pass students to the second year of the three-year degree 
course or to the first year of the two-year degree course as the 
case may be and further requests the Universities to implement 
it as early as possible so as to avoid hardships to students 
migrating from states which have implemented 10 + 2 pattern; 

(iv) In order to ensure inter-Board/Inter-University comparability 
of marks, those agencies which admit students without conduc- 
ting competitive examination should not use raw scores to 
determine the order of merit but should evolve suitable 
statistical procedure for arriving at ranking of the students to be 
admitted. i 


6. Research in Examination: 

(i) The Conference felt that every Board-should use a standard 
pattern of analysis of the results of each examination with a 
view to judging the quality of tests and the standards of attain- 
ment of students, besides diagnosing their weaknesses for feed- 
back to institutions so that necessary improvements could be 
made for the next year. For scientific analysis NCERT should 
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prepare a detailed design of analysis for guidance ot the 
Boards; a 

(ii) The Conference suggested that while deciding priarities to take 
up research projects preference may be given to those topics 
which have direct bearing on the weaker (under privileged) sec- 
tion of students, universalisation of elementary education and 
societal context of examinations. 


The Central Board of Secondary Education considered all these 
recommendations and developed a phased programme to implement 
them. 


Two earlier seminars convened by NCERT are worthwhile reporting. 
The first one was on “the Management of Public Examinations” in October 
78 with a view to identify modern and innovative strategies for making the 
management of public examinations more effective. It was attended by 
representatives of Boards of Secondary Education, Administrative Staff 
College, National Staff College (NIEPA), A LU. British Council and the 
Faculty members of NCERT. Some useful recommendations that emerged 
were 

1. Such of the Boards that have not yet introduced mechanisation 
may do so in the near future. 

2. Such of the Boards that have not yet spelt out clearly and 
specifically content areas and instructional objectives in their 
syllabi may do so forthwith. 

3. Paper-setting must be entrusted to trained teachers only. Ques- 
tion papers are to be set only according to a blue print supplied 
by the Boards. Marking scheme and Scoring key and answers 
must be insisted upon from the paper-setters. 

4. The Board may adopt “spot” evaluation for uniformity and bet- 
ter reliability of marking. 

5. The Board may develop question Banks. 


Another seminar that was organised was on “Research in Examina- 

` tions” to identify various priority areas for research in examinations. After 

discussions, the Seminar came out with several specific research problems 
to be taken up both by NCERT and by several Boards. 


We have thus far gone into historical perspective mainly in the post un 
dependence period reviewing major historical events in terms of Commis: 
sions, Committees, National Seminars and the like. At the same time it '§ 
necessary to go into the history of the CBSE, various events that took 
place to account for what it is now and what it has done over the years in 
the matter of Examination Reform. 


lt was mentioned earlier that Boards of Secondary Education weld 
established as a result of recommendation made by the Calcutta Univers! 


Spi 
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ty Commission (1917-19) popularly called Sadler Commission. One of the 
earliest Boards that came into existence was the U.P. Board of High 
School and Internmediate Education and this Board was looking after the 
interest of a large area including Rajputana, Central India and Gwalior. 
After some time, this Board found it exceedingly difficult to shoulder the 
extra territorial responsibility any longer. Therefore the United Provinces 
Government represented to the Government of India that the jurisdic- 
tion of UP Board was very unwieldy making efficient administration im- 
possible and that candidates from outside U.P. should not be admitted to 
this Board’s examinations from 1927-28. 


The Govt of India, suggested two alternatives namely to have a joint 
Board for all the Princely States of Rajputana, Central India and Gwalior; 
the other was to have a separate Board for each of these areas. Realising 
that there were many advantages of a joint Board namely economy in 
expenditure on administration & examination and the comprehensive 
representations available for all areas, a joint Board of High School & 
Intermediate Education, Rajputana including Ajmer-Merwara, Central 
India and Gwalior was established in 1929 by a resolution of the 
Government of India. The Board with its Head Quarters at Ajmer with the 
Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara as the controlling Authority had a 
total membership of 38—including representatives of the administered 
areas. The establishment of the Board led to rapid growth and 
development of Secondary Education in the territories comprising the 
Princely States in Rajputana, Central India, Gwalior, Ajmer and Merwara. 
Through periodical inspections carried out in its behalf by competent and 
experienced inspectors the Board tried to improve the quality and 
standard of education in the institutions recognised by it. A post-graduate 
training college for teachers was established by the Board at Ajmer and this 
training college did help in greatly improving the education throughout the 
wide area served by the Board. From 1941 to 49, this college trained 
hundreds of teachers but in 1950 this college had to be closed down since 
admission began to dwindle as a result of a good number of such colleges 
coming up to the affiliation of Agra University. 


In the 50 years or so since its inception in 1929, the Board had a che- 
quered history. In the year 1930, there were 29 schools affiliated to it with 
3811 students taking examinations. In a decade, this rose to 144 schools 
and 6412 examinees. In the year 1947, University of Rajasthan—was set 
up and the examinations of the schools in the State of Rajputana went over 
to it. The Board then had 243 schools and 13770 examinees for the Board 
examinations. In 1950-51 Madhya Bharat formed its own Board leadin 
to a consequent reduction in its membership and it extended now to Dër 


of Ajmer, Bhopal and Vindhya Pradesh only. The Board was renamed as 
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the Board of High School and Intermediate Education, Ajmer, Bhopal and 
Vindhya Pradesh. 


In 1952, the Board was given its present name “The Central Board of 
Secondary Education” by the Government of India and the constitution of 
the Board was amended to extend its jurisdiction to Part C States and Part 
D territories. The Board was reconstituted from 1st July 1962 with a view 
to enable the Board to play a useful role in the field of Secondary Educa- 
tion, to make its services available to various institutions in the country and 
to meet the educational needs of students who have to move from state to 
state. The Delhi Board of Higher Secondary Education merged with the 
Central Board and all educational institutions recognised by the Delhi 
Board were deemed as institutions recognised by the Central Board. 


In the last decade, the growth has been steady from 692 schools in 
1969 to 1287 in 1979. Nearly 50 schools were added every year except in 
1978, when more the 100 schools were added. 


The Union Territories of Chandigarh, Andaman and Nicobar islands 
and Arunachal Pradesh also joined the Board. Sikkim was the latest addi- 
tion. Today, the schools of the Board are located in all parts of the country 
and even abroad and the Board has an enviable position in the teld of 
School Education. 


The Central Board of Secondary Education is not just an examining 
body but an Educational Board. Apart from schools affiliated to it from all 
parts of the country, it has 16 schools abroad, affiliated to it, the latest ad- 
dition being the Indian Schools Mogadisco. Students in several other 
countries prepare for the Board’s examinations through correspondence 
courses. The important functions of the Board are 

(a) to prescribe courses of instruction for examinations conducted 
by it and to prescribe different courses for different classes of in- 
stitutions; 

(b) to admit candidates to the examinations conducted by it and 

prescribe the conditions for such examinations; 

to conduct examinations and award diplomas/certificates to 

persons who, after undergoing a course of studies in an institu- 

tion affiliated to the Board or from an institution fulfilling such 
conditions as may be laid down by the Boards, have passed the 
examination of the Board; 

(d) To affiliate institutions for the purpose of its examinations pro- 
vided that the Board shall not accord affiliation to any institu- 
tion without the concurrence of the State Government con- 
«cerned if such institution is in receipt of a regular maintenance 
grant-in-aid from the State Government; 


(c 
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Table gives the break up of affiliated schools as in 1979. 


TABLE?” 


eh 


» States 


No. of Schools. 


Andhra Pradesh 4 
Assam 

Bihar E, 
Gujarat 

Haryana: 
Himachal Pradesh 
Jammu and Kashmir 
Kerala 

Karnataka 
Madhya Pradesh 
Maharashtra? 
Manipur 
Meghalaya 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Sikkim 

Tamil Nadu 
Tripura 

Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 


Union Territories 


Andaman & Nicobar Islands 
Arunachal Pradesh 
Chandigarh i 

Delhi 

Goa 

Pondicherry 


Outside India 


Kuwait 
Kabul (Afghanistan) 
Bahrain 


_ Teheran (lran) 


Nepal 
Dubai 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 


` Tripolia, Libya 


Doha 

Dar-e-Salaam_ - 
Megadiscio (Somalia) 
Bhutan 


23 
12 
28 
19- 
22 
12 
7 
17 
20 
36 
26 


EE ET 


Pee Pee Oe H r Cé 


o 


Total 


© Table reproduced from Annual Report 1978-79 CBSE, New Delhi. 
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(e) to cause an inspection to be made of affiliated institutions and 
or institutions applying for affiliation: 

(f) to adopt measures to promote the physical and moral well be- 
ing of students of affiliated institutions, supervise their 
residence, health and discipline; 

{g} to organise and provide lectures, demonstrations, educational 
exhibitions and take such other measures as are necessary to 
promote the standards of secondary education; 

(h) to institute and award scholarships, medals and prizes under 
conditions that may be prescribed and accept endowments for 
the same subject to such conditions as the Board may deem fit; 

(i) to make regulations for prescribing text-books or other books of 
study and to arrange for publication of such text-books; 

(j) to make regulations for imposing penalties for misconduct of 
students, teachers, examiners and examinees: 

(k) to prescribe qualifications for the appointment of teachers in the 
institutions affiliated with the Board: e 

(I) to submit to Government of India its views on any matter with 
which it is concerned or which the Government of India or any 
State Government or educational organisation may refer to it 
for its advice; 

(m) to advise the Administrations of Union Territories as to the 
courses of instruction and syllabi of middle school education 
with a view to securing coordination between middle school 
and secondary education; 

(n) to acquire properties, both movable and immovable and invest 
the surplus funds of the Board in Government securities or in 
the banks approved by the Controlling Authority; and 

(0) to do all such or other things as may be necessary in order to 
further the objects of the Board as a body constituted for 
regulating and maintaining the standard of secondary educa- 
tion. 


The Board operates under the overall supervision of the controlling 
authority which is vested in the Education Secretary to the Govt of India, 
Ministry of Education and Culture, New Delhi. The composition of the 
Board is comprehensive to include Chairman, Ministry’s representatives, 
NCERT, Universities, Principals of Schools, Directors of Education. 
representatives of Institution of Engineers, Medical Council, Sangeet 
Natak Academy, ICAR, FICCI, Defence Ministry and so on. The Board 
functions through a number of committees viz Finance, Curriculum, Ex- 
amination, Results, Affiliation, Courses and Scrutiny of applications of 
private candidates. The Chairman of CBSE is the Chairman of all Com- 
ER except those of courses and sonutiny of applications. The Finance 
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Committee acts as an advisory body in al! matters concerning the Finances 
of the Board. Curriculum Committee coordinates the recommendations of 
Committees of courses. The Examination Committee considers all matters 
concerned with examinations and recommends names of examiners, 
moderators, tabulators. paper setters for approval of the Board on the 
recommendations of committees of courses. It also recommends mode of 
conduct of examination and lays down maximum and minimum marks in 
each subject. duration of tests in various subjects and also considers com- 
plaints about the question papers set for the examinations. 


The Resulis Committee reviews the tabulated results prepared by the 
Secretary. standardises the raw scores if necessary, decides the award of 
grace marks and approves the publication of results. it also deals with the 
cases of unfair means used by the candidates at the Board a examinations. 
The Affiliation Committee is responsible fo: recommending affiliation of in- 
stitutions. It lays down minimum qualification for teachers and forms a 
panel of inspectors for inspection of schools for affiliation. The Board has 
various committees of courses in all academic subjects. 


The Board has just over 200 staff on its rolls, with a Chairman/Vice 
Chairman/Secretarv/Director (open school) and a host of Deputy/Assis- 
tant Secretaries and other staff. Periodically all staff are trained, some sent 
abroad for training. The Board conducts Senior School Certificate Ex- 
amination under the Delhi & All India Schemes at the end of class XII (first 
time in 1979). The Higher Secondary examinations under the old pattern 
were phased out, the last examination being held for the failures in 1978. 
To indicate statistics. in the ‘year 1979, 31014 candidates appeared at the | 
All India Secondary School Examination; 63308 candidates appeared at 
the Delhi Secondary School Examinations: 11909 candidates appeared at 
the All India Senior School Certificate Examination while 24238 can- 
didates appeared at the Delhi Senior Schoo! Certificate Examination. 


To indicate comparative statistics of Second hool Examinations, 
in 1977, 78 and 1979 under the New Scheme, number of candidates ap- 
peared were 19973, 26937 and 31014 spe A the three years; 


y 


Number appearing in full subjects were 19742, 26446 and 29738 respec- 
tively; pass percentages being 79%, 83.5% and 8 7% respectively. The 
corresponding figures for the Delhi Secondary. School are : 


Number of candidates appearing were 47574, 53932, and 63308 


ep Number of candidates appearing in full subjects 47012, 53303 and 
754 


Pass percentages 61%, 68%, 57.2% 


Again in the year 1979, with reference to All India Secondary School 
Certificate in Science, Commerce, and Humanities Streams, the pass 


ve 
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percentages in respect of female candidates were 94.7%, 87.3% and 
84.3% while the figures for male candidates were 90.6%, 65.8% and 
62:2% respectively. Only in vocational Stream, the pass percentage of 
marks was 100% male compared to 26.7% for female candidates. The 
corresponding figures for the Delhi Secondary School Certificate Examina- 
tion for 1979 were: In Science, Commerce and Humanities the pass 
percentages were 85%, 70%, 60.5% for female candidates while the 
figures were 80%, 63% and 42.5% for male candidates. Even in voca- 
tional courses, the same trend namely 71% for female and 55% for male 
candidates could be seen. Overall pass/Fail/Compartment was indicated 
in the result of 1979. For Secondary Examinations regular students were 
declared passed in case they had passed in 6 subjects out of seven and 
were placed in compartment in case they had passed in 5 subjects. Private 
candidates & those appearing through the Patrachar Vidhyalaya, Delhi 
Administration, who appeared for only 5 subjects of external examinations 
were required to qualify in all the 5 subjects in order to pass the examina- 
tion and in 4 subjects in order to be placed in compartment. 33% were the 
minimum pass marks for each of the external subjects and atleast Grade E 
for a pass in the internal subjects of Work Experience, and Physical & 
Health Education. Pass in Work Experience was compulsory in the case of 
regular students. No overall divisions were awarded. 


For Senior School Certificate Examinations also, pass/fail compart- 
ment was indicated in the result. 33% were the minimum passing marks in 
all 5 subjects. Candidates failing in one subject were placed in compart- 

ment. No overall divisions were awarded. 


j. The practice of No pass/ No fail (which was adopted for 1977-78 
Secondary Examinations) was discontinued because students experienced 
difficulties in getting admission in various states for further studies in the 
absence of clear-cut indication of Passing the examination mentioned in 
the certificates issued by the Board. 


By way of recognising high academic merit, the Board awards gold 
and silver medals to such candidates. In the year 1979, for All India Senior 
School Central Examination, 12 gold medals & 14 silver medals, were 
awarded. For Delhi Senior School Central Examination 6 gold medals and 
7 silver medals were awarded. For All India Secondary School Examine 
tion 1 Gold Medal & 8 Silver medals and for Delhi Secondary Schoo! Ex- 
amination 1 Gold Medal & 9 Silver medals were all awarded. 


The number of institutions affiliated to the Board has been steadily in- 
creasing year after year. The Schools are spread all over the country an 
he abroad serving the Indian Community in several parts of the world. 
s h syi aee He afte r judging against rigorous criteria such as suitable 

choo! building, good science Laboratories, play grounds, library, qualifie 


Sa ee. 
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teaching ‘staff and good health & sanitary conditions Total number of 
schools affiliated to the Board in 1979 was 1287. Among the 16 schoois 
situated abroad, the additions in the year 1979 were: Kendriya Vidyalaya 
Bhutan, Indian School Magadisco, IESG School Dar-es-Salam, MES 
Indian School Doha and Modern Indian School, Kathmandu. Institutions 
affiliated to the Board are regularly & periodically supervised in order to 
ensure their educational standards & physical facilities. Institutions that are 
found deficient, are dis-affiliated from the Board. Several Secondary 
Schools were also upgraded to the Senior School Stage. Today the 
number of Schools is at 1583. 


The Committees of courses of the Board reviewed the syllabi & 
Courses ai Secondary and Senior Schoo! Certificate for its examinations to 
be held in 1981. Following the recommendation of the Ishwar Bhai Patel 
Review Committee, alternative courses in Sciences and Mathematics were 
introduced in the Board at the Secondary level for the 1981 examinations. 
All the subjects at the stage of secondary education are compulsory. 
Economics, Commerce and Home Science have been added to the group 
of additonal subjects which they may offer in addition to the compulsory 
subjects. š 


Socially useful productive work (SUPW) has been introduced at the 
Secondary and Senior Secondary levels in pursuance of the recommenda- 
tions of the Patel & the Adiseshiah Committees endorsed by COBSE. Ap- 
pendix A gives the schemes of studies both in respect of secondary school 
and Senior School Examinations (1981). The Board is having its own text- 
books in Hindi, English, Sanskrit and Punjabi for the Secondary School 
Examination 1981 "For Science course A and Maths course B, the Board 
authorised the Heads of the affiliated institutions to recommend suitable 
books. In Science Course B, Maths Course A and Social Sciences, the 
Board has decided to continue with text books by NCERT. 


- In order to expose the students to more than one book, several 
publishers were asked to send books for consideration for Class XI and 
nearly 69 books were recommended in several subjects. The Board has 
brought out a brochure on SUPW containing guidelines for teacher and 
Principal. D 


Over the years, the Board had undertaken training programmes in 
collaboration with the British Council in the areas of School Management, 
Science Education, Evaluation procedures, Project Technology and 
Teaching of Mathematics. As an example, in the year 1979, Seven Head- 
master/Principals left for Sheffield, UK to study various aspects of school 
management, including management of innovative projects and practices 
in Education. For the 4 months’ programme, CBSE arranged a predepar- 
tive seminar in collaboration with NIEPA. In addition, in the same year 
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1979, eight teachers in Physics. Chemistry & Biology were deputed for 
advanced training in Science Teaching at Chelsea (UK). 10 persons were 
sent by CBSE to UK for training as Papersetters & Head Examiners 3 
Teachers of Mathematics were seni to UK to the Centre for Advancement 
of Mathematical Educaiion in Technology (CAMET) Longhbrough, UK 
and more than 20 teachers from CBSE, UP, Rajasthan, Haryana & MP 
Boards were sent in the same year by the Government of India for training 
in modern methods of Maths Teaching. CBSE deputed 10 teachers to 
Trent Ploytechnic, England for training in undertaking of projects in 
Science by using availabie resources. Such training programmes have 
been an annual feature. 


The CBSE organised two workshops for training of Mathematics 
teachers. About 50 teachers were trained in these workshops. A Summer 
Institute on Project Technology was conducted at Motilal Nehru School of 
Sports, Raj, Sonepat from June 25 to July 7. 1979. 30 teachers were 
trained. The Board also conducted a7 day Science Education Workshop. 
at RCE, Bhopal where about 45 teachers participated. A 7 day School 
Management Workshop was organised from June 11-16, 1979 in Delhi. 
25 Principals of the CBSE Schools participated. 


With a view to further improve evaluation techniques the Board in 
collaboration with the NCERT and British Council organised a Workshop 
in May 1979 for Head Examiners. One special feature of this workshop 
was to involve the participants in the actual marking of the scripts based on 
marking scheme and then further revising the marking scheme to reduce 
the subjectivity in evaluation and inter examiner variability. Main objects of 
the workshop were appreciation of key concepts of question paper: 
evaluation & marking and formulation of plan for improved question 
Paper and conceptualization of knowledge, skills required for a paper set 
ter and the areas covered were trends in evaluation in UK, India, objec- 
tives of teaching English, developing a balanced question paper, applica- 
tion of the Marketing scheme etc. The workshop produced resource material 
for papersetters and exarfiiners, 


III. PROGRAMME OF EXAMINATION REFORM — A REVIEW 


As was pointed out earlier, the programme of Examination Reform 
with reference to the school stage came to be evolved from a definite con” 
sideration of valuable suggestions and recommendations of various com- 
mittees and commissions and National Seminars and conferences from 
time to time. A Plan of Action was drawn by CEU/NCERT in consultation 
with various Boards and this was the basis of reform work undertaken 
by all Boards. CBSE is one of such Boards to periodically introduce 
reforms, changes and innovations in the matter of the major examinations 
conducted by it. 
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One of the very basic purposes of reforming examination system is to 
bring about qualitative improvements in Education with the recognition 
that examination is a dominant aspect of the Education system. Srivastava 
(in Examination Reforms in India, Unesco, p. 16), a pioneer in Examina- 
tion Reform rightly says “the programme of examination reform is arrived 
at delivering the learner from the disabling influence and irreversible, 
judgements of an unfair examination system.” Moreover, all reforms are 
geared to more or less remedy, minimise and reduce the shori-comings of 
the traditional examinations. 

Some of the drawbacks and shortcomings of the traditional examina- 
tion as elaborated in various reports of commissions, committees and 
deliberated by conferences are worthwhile listing here: 


1. The traditional examination involves an over emphasis on 
memorisation and testing of only recall and recollection of information. 
This has been recognised for a long time and not much has been done to 
remedy it effectively. The coré of examination reform at any level concerns 
with the reform of questions/items put into various question papers. 
Reform of questions/items must aim at making them test intellectual 
abilities of higher order like comprehension, application, analysis, evaiua- 
tion and synthesis. 


2. Very often the traditional examination is a measure of cognitive 
development only. Other related growth in scholastic & non-scholastic 
areas has not been considered. The traditional written examination con- 
cept of assessment of student performance is very limited. Assessment of 
Non Scholastic areas like personal/social qualities (characterised by 
regularity, discipline, hardwork, Emotional Stability, initiative, coopera- 
tion, sense of responsibility) interests (literary, scientific, artistic) and at- 
titudes (positive, scientific) are all very important and must be built into a 
comprehensive scheme of evaluation making use of several tools of which 
written examination must form a part. 

3. Traditional examination system was wrought with innumerable er- 
rors and different sources of errors are to be identified. Some errors 
already identified are 

(a) Error due to subjectivity in Marking. In traditional essay ex- 
aminations, equally competent examiners award different 
marks for the same student’s answer and worse still the same 
examiner awards two different marks to the same student’s 
answer on two occasions. There are some procedures that can 
be adopted to bring down the error due to subjectivity of this 
kind 
Error due to biased sampling of content. By virtue of a very 
limited number of essay questions that can be answered in a 
Specified time (usually 5 out of 10 in 3 hours) such traditional 


a b) 
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essay examination paper suffers from poor sampling & 
therefore very low, content>validity. Very important content 
areas on which a lot of teaching time was spent do not find a 
place in the question paper. ` 

(c) Error due to biased sampling of abilities. 

(d) Error due to arbitrary time limits. 

(e) Error due to choice of questions. 

(f) Error due to addition of marks. 


4. Traditional examination marks have been inadequately and er- 
roneously interpreted. Undue and overriding importance was given to the 
marks obtained by students in classifying, awarding and crucial decision 
making with absolute disregard to the wrong interpretation. A kind of 
arithmetic value judgement coupled with arbitrary and adhoc classifica- 
tions into classes, divisions, passes and failures and tremendous impor- 
tance attached to these, have been really factors that determined the 
whole examination sytem. Certain reform procedures are aimed at 
developing right, valid and meaningful intepreiation of examination results 
consistent with the kinds of errors present. A kind of honesty and honest 
interpretation have been introduced by introduction of grading in place, of 
numerical marking; certain steps are taken to scale raw marks so that scal- 
ed marks can be meaningfully compared and decisions based on them will 
be acceptable. i i 


5. Increasing “unfair means” and “malpractices” in traditional ex- 
amination system, premium on memory, a very small number of essay 
questions, selective reading, cramming and coupled with a good perfor- 
mance as a beall & endall are some of the reasons for unfair means. Cer- 
tain of the steps in examination reform are geared towards bringing down 
‘unfair means’. Increasing the number of questions to be answered, in- 
troducing different types of questions, strict control measures during the 
preconduct and conduct stages are some of them. 


` Constraints and Restraints to the Programme of Examination 
Reform 


Reform is invariably a difficult thing and it has been very much so with 
Examination Reform. There is always a resistance to change, the main 
reason being that traditional practices and procedures have become 
deeply rooted. It was therefore necessary to prove that changes are for the 
better, educate them of the changes and train them to implement. The 
resistance to change on the part 


1. of teachers, because they are totally unprepared, very often 
unaware, more importantly not involved for taking up changes and 
challenges. It should be said here that the resistance is in direct proportion 
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2. of students because they see that the reformed examinations will 
demand more precise, regular, exhaustive (and not selective) study. 


3. of administrators, State Depts of Education, Boards of Secondary 
Education, Principals of Colleges and the like. They all see that examina- 
tion reform involves a tremendous reorganisation of administrative pro- 
cedures, changes and above all more sustained work and defintely a 
change from their routine ways of functioning. ; 


4. of vested interests who are either keen to have a status quo or to 
Protect their own interests, power & positions and very often financial 
gains. The other equally important hurdle has been the non availability of a 
definite alternative to the traditional system, non availability of resource 
material, non-availability of a well thought out plan of action. Another has 
been the lack of financial support, since the reform measures tend to make 
examinations more expensive than the traditional one. Certainly one of 
the most vital impediments has been inadequate or no training on the part 
of teachers to appreciate and to implement the changes. With the need for 
reforms of examinations being established, the constraints & restraints 
Studied thoroughly, those involved in implementing examination reform 
(State Boards with NCERT support) quickly sensed the necessity of speci- 
fying goals & objectives of reform programme through the years. 


What is it that the programme of Examination Reform envisages to 
achieve? What are the purposes it has to serve? 


Purposes, Goals & Objectives 


It we restrict our attentiori to external examinations for a moment, then 
the purposes they serve, can be studied. They are ! 

(a) they help find out whether preset educational /instructional ob- 
jectives have been achieved or not 

(b) they help locate & diagnose weakness of learning by students 
SO as to improve instruction 

(c) to help serve as a quality control for standard 

(d) to help motivate students for higher achievement 

(e) to help assess effectiveness of Teaching methods. If we con- 
sider continuous internal assessment by teachers, the purposes 


they would serve are 


(i) to help assess those abilities/skills that are not tested by end ex- 


__ ternal examinations i 
tt to continuously monitor progress and improve learning 
(i) to suggest remedial action on the basis of diagnosis of 


iv) 
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weaknesses of learning 
to play down on ‘surprise’ element in assessment 


There are other forms & modes of assessment like oral, practical and 
the like. A comprehensive scheme of assessment will involve assessment 
of all relevant skills/abilities/ attitudes and this makes up the major thrust of 


Examination Reform. 


Goals 


Major goals of examination reform are 


{a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


to improve examinations (written, oral, practical etc.) so as to 
ensure the value of examinations as valid, reliable, objective 
and meaningful measures of student growth and development 

to ensure the pedagogical values of examinations by making 
them instruments & aids to Teaching & learning 

to ensure proper, valid and accurate interpretation of examina- 
tion results for various purposes of selection, grading, rewar- 
ding and classification 

to enable a profile of achievement & growth of students by 
adopting a variety of tools of assessment tò assess both 
scholastic and non-scholastic areas of growth 

to increasingly enable teachers, administrators and others in the 
system to cope up with increasing numbers of examinations, 
students by cutting down on time in terms of mechanisation. 


Specific objectives 


Some of these have been 


1. 


2. 


to reduce, minimise and if possible remove the element of sub- 
jectivity in papersetting, marking and in interpreting; 

to place lesser and lesser emphasis on Memory testing and in- 
creasing emphasis in testing for higher order intellectual abilities 
& skills; ` 

to eliminate selective study on the part of students & selective 
teaching on the part of teachers; 

to introduce form and mode of assessment like continuous in- 
ternal assessment by teachers, to increasingly assess not only 
academic growth.but also non academic growth & thus provide 
a profile of the student. Techniques of evaluation like oral. 
practical, observational, group work are also to be adopted: 
to provide scientific interpretation of marks by undertaking to 
bring out errors in examinations, introducing better meaningtul 
classification, introducing uniformity in assessment in different 
disciplines; 
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D. to provide interpretation of marks useful to teachers, students 
employers and cthers; 

7. to enable wider uses of examination results for guidance, 
prediction & curriculum evaluation; 

8. to enable conduct of examinations to be very effective devoid 
of unfair means/malpractices; 

9. to enable changes in methods of Teaching and instruction; 

10. to reform and change written examinations 

(a) by making questions specific and balanced in terms of 
content, objectives and language, 

(b) by making question papers balanced, by limiting options, 
overall options, by specifying blue prints, 

(c) by introducing detailed marking scheme, better scoring pro- 
cedures (spot and central evaluation individual ques- 
tion/answer marking by examiner). 

to reform and change oral examinations by, 

(a) identifying abilities/subject areas of oral examinations, 

(b) comprehensively covering identified abilities/content areas, 

(c) introducing objectivity in the measurement of these abilities, 

12. to reform and change practical examinations by 
(a) evaluating proficiency in a wider variety of practical skills 

and abilities (improving content validity by asking a student 
to perform a number of small experiments instead of a big 


LL 


= 


one), 
(b) arranging to assess the product of practical learning & also 


the process of practical learning, 
(c) minimizing both inter and intra examiner variability with. a 


marking scheme, 
13. to introduce wider variety of evaluation techniques and tools by 


(a) identifying precisely areas, abilities, skills, attitudes etc of 
student growth, 

IN designing special tools like checklists; tating scales for in- 
terest, attitudes etc., observation/interview schedules ete, 

(c) developing procedures to record, analyse & interpret these 


results, 
(d) developing procedures for effective use of the results. 


l om i 
e ER to meet the goals and achieve specific objectives set forth, a 
"ety of activities was undertaken by the sponsors (CEU/NCERT) 


Certaj 
A "ain other activities by the CBSE. 
Zen 


Wide 


Studies, investigations and experiments in the areas of ex- 
ternal examinations, various types of question/items, in- 
ternal assessment, grading, practical examinations, oral 
examinations and the like 
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B. Development|of resource materials, literature & actual evaluation 
materials. These consisted of 

(a) literature explaining concepts & principles of 
educational evaluation. 

(b) Evaluation materials for scholastic and non- 


scholastic areas of student growth 

(c) detailed reports of seminars, conferences. 
workshops 

(d) a Test Library (item bank) unit tests for different 
units in different subjects as well as full scale tests for 
different subjecis for different standards. 


It is the considered opinion of the author of this study that very 
comprehensive and exhaustive question banks in different subjects could 
have been produced for use by different boards after identifying core 
syllabi, ‘training of teachers in item writing. prevalidating & so on. 

C. Training & Several programmes of training key persons & staff en- 

Extension gaged in Examination Reform work in several school 
Boards in different states, have been conducted with suc- 
cess. One of the important reasons for success of Ex- 
amination Reform at School Stage has been this training 
aspect. 


D. Case Studies Several case studies have been undertaken in -coopera- 
tion with State Boards. 


E. Information Information dissemination in, the form of literature, biblio- 

Dissemination graphies, reports of programmes, project & investigation 
in the areas of Examination Reform has been an impor- 
tant function of NCERT. Such a “Clearing House” func- 
tion has been responsible for spread of Examination 
Reform cult. 


F. Consultancy Consultancy services of educational agencies for pur 

& Coordination poses of implementation of examination reform and 
coordination of Nation wide programmes of examination 
reform. 


One of the strategies was to implement this in a phased programme 
since the total programme envisages improvements in academic an 
organisational aspects of written examinations, practical examinations: 
oral examinations, conduct of examinations, interpretation of examination 
results and so on. 


In the first phase, activities were undertaken to improve the quality of 
examinations, reliability of examinations and thus increase the pedagogica 
value ot it. In the second phase activities related to introduction of scaling: 


SI —————— 


ets te < P 
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grading comparability of scores etc were undertaken. The third phase en- 
visaged activites related to changes in instruction/introduction of teacher's 


assessment. 


The actual implementation of these by CBSE in collaboration with 
sponsors meant to identify steps in these phases. These are: 


Phase I 


This relates to reform in written examinations namely papersetting, 
design of question papers, Blue prints and weightages for content/Abilites. 
content validity, Types of questions, options in question papers, different 
sections of question paper etc. 


1. Papersetting For external examinations, this is a vital issue. Firstly 
papersetters are to be appointed from those trained in evaluation. There 
must be panels of papersetters for each question paper. A multiple number 
of set of each question paper is to be set 


2. Question paper & questions 
(a) Designs for every question paper are to be proportion of 


marks made 
(b) There should be a definite proportion of marks allocated in 


every paper for testing different intellectual abilities. 

(c) There should be a representative sample of questions in every 
paper. This means important content topics must be covered 
by questions 

(d) A part of the question paper must be made up of objective type 
questions (True/False, Multiple choice, Multiple Facet, Mat- 
ching & Rearrangement types) 

(e) A part of the question paper must be made up of short answer 


questions 
(f Overall options must be abolished 
(g) A question paper having objective type answer & essay 
questions must be administered into sections. Il Section 
containing objective type question must be given separately & 
after a fixed scheduled time, answers are to be collected before 
the section with the other types of questions are given for 
answering. 
An extract from “instructions for the guidance of papersetters” CBSE 
is given below 
The question-papers of the Central Board are seen critically by a large 
number of very enlightened and educated Principals, teachers, parents 
and others associated with education. They are also looked at as models 
by some Boards in this country. These factors put added responsibility on 
the Central Board and its paper-setters. 
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In order to help the paper-setters in their work, some specific 
guidelines have been prepared. These are given below. Each papersetter is 
requested to study them carefully before preparing and writing the 
question-paper. 


Special Considerations 


1. The question-paper should cover, as far as possible, the whole 
range of topics mentioned in the prescribed syllabus. The coverage should 
not only be comprehensive but also well-balanced by spreading the ques- 
tions on all significant topics and sub-topics presribed for study. 


2. No question or part of a question should be set which is outside the 
syllabus. 


3. About half of the questions should be set to test higher abilities such 
as understanding/comprehension, application of knowledge, and 
development of skills. For this purpose, the question should be set in the 
context of a new situation rather than to give a routine or stereo-typed 
answer. It should reflect some new way of presenting the content, 
although the content itself should not be new and it should be from within 
the prescribed syllabus. 


4. Each question should be set on specific aspects of a topic rather 
than making it a general question which admits of a large variation in the 
content of the expected answer. Wherever possible, the maximum length 
of the expected answer should be prescribed. Some stock terms like “Write 
short notes on..... “Discuss.....” or “What do you know about... .” da 
not provide clear direction to the students regarding the scope and length 
of the answer and should, therefore, be avoided. 


5. The language of each question should be simple and within easy 
grasp of the students of secondary stage. It should also be clear-cut and 
specific in regard to what is required of the students. The wording of a 
question or any part of it must not admit of more than one possible 
answer. 


Essay-Type Questions 


6. Special efforts should be made to make each essay-type question 
more specific and pointed in scope by avoiding ambiguous directions an 
by splitting the question into small units and allotting specific marks for the 
sub-units. The note in page 199 inlcudes some useful material on framing 
essay-type questions. It may be utilized to construct appropriate and new 
questions. 


Short Answer Questions 


7. In most subjects it is not possible to adequately sample the entire 
syllabus through a paper of 5 or 6 essay-type or long-answer-type ques- 
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tions. In that case and otherwise a large number of short-answer questions 
should be set. This will not only extend the coverage of topics but also im- 
prove the reliability of the examination by reducing the subjectivity of 
marking which is inherent in essay-type questions. The range of response 
to short-answer questions may vary from one or two lines to a paragraph 
or two. The expected length of the answer should be indicated in each 
question. 


8. While allowing for some deviation in the case of a particular sub- 
ject, about half of the maximum marks available for a question-paper 
should be allotted to short-answer questions. The note at Annexure II on 
short-answer questions may be seen for help in the writing of such ques- 


tions. 
Objective Type Question(s) 


9. There will be no objective type questions in the question papers of 
the Board. 


No General Choice 


10. It is extremely important to note that no overall choice like ‘Do 
any five questions’ or ‘Do any two questions from part I’ etc. is provided to 
the candidates. Instead, the choice should be provided by way of internal 
options amongst the questions on the same major topic or sub-topic of the 


syllabus. 
Extra-questions 


11. On a separate sheet, 25% questions extra to those included in the 
complete question-paper should be given. These questions should also be 
distributed equitably amongst the various sections of the syllabus. The 
sheet containing extra questions should be attached to the “office-copy” of 
the question-paper and not to the “press copy”. 

Text-Books etc. a 

12. Wherever alternative text-books have been prescribed by the 
Board, special care should be taken not to base questions exclusively on 
only one such text-book. 


13. The particular edition of the text-book from which extracts have 
been taken as also the page(s) of the text-book should invariably be stated 
at the bottom of the “Office Copy” of the question paper. 


Questions Requiring Numerical Solution 


14. In the case of Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry 
Statistics, Book-keeping & Accountancy and other papers of a similar 
nature (i.e. problems requiring numerical and graphical solutions) the 
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paper-setter must give the solution of each question along with the ques- 
tion itself and this copy of the question-paper containing the solutions 
should be packed in the inner cover marked as “Office Copy”. The other 
copy marked as “Press Copy” should not contain any solution what- 
soever. 


Scheme of Marking 


15. Each question-paper should be accompanied by a draft scheme of 
marking (in duplicate) which should be drawn up in such a way that sub- 
jectivity in evalution is reduced to the minimum and that uniformity of 
standard amongst the sub-examiners is ensured. The scheme will also help 
the moderators of the question-paper in knowing the scope of answers to 
different questions expected from the students. The draft marking scheme 
could, of course, be revised by the paper-setter immediately after the ex- 
amination in the paper has taken place and further modified, if necessary, 
in the light of experience of marking the sample scripts. 


16. For the scheme of marking each question should be divided into 
as many parts as possible and maximum marks to be assigned to each part 
indicated against it. The number of marks to be awarded for accuracy, 
method, content, treatment, presentation, illustration, relevancy etc. 
should also be indicated so that the marking scheme becomes an effective 
instrument to control the work of sub-examiners. 


Medium of Question Paper 


17. It should be noted that every language question-paper is to be set 
in the language concerned except in Sanskrit where the question-paper is 
to be set in English, Sanskrit (Devanagari Script) and Hindi. 


18. In the other question-papers relating to All-India Secon- 
dary/Senior School Certificate Examination, Delhi Secondary/Senior 
School Certificate Examination, both English and Hindi versions of the 
question-paper are required. 


19. In case a particular paper-setter is unable to supply a specified 
language version, the fact should be indicated clearly on the inner cover 
containing the question-paper so that arrangements for translation could 
be made well in time in the office of the Board. 


Passage for Translation 


20. In case there is a piece for translation into English and if it has to be 
supplied in several Modern Indian languages (Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, Pun- 
jabi, Sindhi, Tamil, Telugu, Marathi and Gujarati) , the Paper-setter should 
provide transcription of the given translation passage in as many of the 
aforesaid languages as possible. For such languages in which the paper- 
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setter is unabie to give the transcription, he should inform the Secretary of 
the Board in a separate sealed cover so as to enable him to make timely ar- 
rangement for getting the passage transcribed in other languages. He 
should in any case supply in the same cover and in duplicate an English 
rendering of the translation passage. 

21. Similalry, in the case of Sanskrit Paper I the passage for transla- 
tion into Sanskrit, if any, should be in Hindi as well as in Bengali. If the 
paper setter is unable to supply both the versions of the passage, he should 
inform the Secretary of the Board along with English rendering of the 
passage so that timely arrangement for getting the required version may be 
made in the office of the Board. 

Black Ink and Tracing Paper for Figures 

22. Figures appearing in Drawing, Engineering Drawing and Technical 

subjects must be supplied in black ink on tracing paper so that in the printed 


copies there is no variation from that supplied by the papersetter. Office 
copy of these figures may, however, be supplied on ordinary paper. 


Use of Capital Letters 


23. Names of persons or places wherever they occur in the question 
paper should be written in capital letters to avoid mistakes in priting. 


Graph Paper, Map etc. 

24. A list of articles, if any, such as graph papers, drawing papers 
(with size and number of sheets) and log tables etc., required to be 
supplied to the examinees should be sent to the office of the Board in a 
separate cover marked ‘List of articles to be supplied at the time of ex- 
amination’. 

25. The size of the drawing paper to be supplied to the candidates 
should be of the standard size, say, imperial, Half imperial or Quarter- 
Imperial i.e. 56x76 cms., 56x 38 cms. 38x 28 cms. In the case of 
Engineering Drawing, the size of the Drawing Paper must not exceed 
56 x 38 cms. 


26. In History, Geography or Social Studies etc., if a map is to be sup- 
plied to the candidates, the paper-setter must invariably attach a copy of 
the map concerned along with the question paper, so that the map could 
be printed side by side with the question paper. This map should be of high 
quality. The size of the map, more specially if it is a world map, should be 
sufficiently large for the students to mark clearly the required places etc. 


Metric System 


27. Unless otherwise provided in the syllabus, reference to weights 
measures or money should be all in the metric system. i 
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General 

28. In setting the question-paper, the abbreviations of all kinds except 
those in special subjects are to be avoided. 

29. No question, the answer to which is likely to disclose the identity 
of the candidate or the institution to which he belongs or of the Board or its 


examination, should be included in the question paper. On the press copy, 
the name of the Board or that of the examination must not be mentioned. 


30. If there are any ‘instructions’ for superintendents of examination 
centres etc. regarding the question-paper, these should also be supplied in 
duplicate. Each copy of the instructions should be kept in a separate inner 
cover which should be properly sealed and the inner cover may then be 
put in the outer cover in which other sealed inner covers are put. The outer 
cover should also be properly sealed. 


31. No question should be set in the question papers which may 
mean any political bias or which can be objectionable to a section of the 
society or stands in contrast to the national policies. 


32. Special care should be taken to see that for All-India Examination 
no such question is set which puts students of a region to any advantage or 
disadvantage on account of geographical, cultural or regional variations. 


33. In case of Home Science it may be kept in view that under the 
“List of Articles to be supplied by the Centres”, expensive material/articles 
are not included so that the expenses do not exceed the limit of Rs. 2/- per 
candidate. While prescribing the articles it may be ensured that the articles 
are easily available in the market at the time of examination (i.e. generally 
April for main examination and July/August for Compartmental Examina- 
tion). The needed articles be included in the ‘list of articles to be brought by 
candidates.’ 


One of the special features of these quidelines is the incorporation of 
detailed instructions for writing essay type/Short answer/objective type’ 
question & several illustrative examples. Some extracts are given below: 


As the term denotes, essay:type questions are long-answer questions- 
The length of their answer varies from subject to subject depending upon 
the nature of the content. In subjects like History and Civics the expected 
answer to an essay-type question appearing in a question paper of three 
hours duration may be 3 to 5 pages, whereas in a subject like Mathematics 
it may not exceed three quarters of a page. However, one factor that re- 
mains constant is the time taken by average students in answering such a 
question, which normally ranges between 25 to 39 minutes. In some cases 
it may be shorter but not less than about 15 minutes in any case. From this 


Pa 
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it would appear that essay-type questions do not necessarily entail long 
answer but they do take time for their solutions. 


Another point which merits attention is the distinction between essay- 
type and essay questions. The essay-type questions stand distinct from 
essay questions which normally appear in language papers. In the latter 
category of questions, the examinee is given considerable freedom to write 
what his imagination permits in the context of a given topic or theme. Here 
the subject-matter may be of lesser importance than the style reflected in it. 
Essay-type questions, on the other hand, define the parameters of the 
answer more assiduously and allow freedom to the candidate only to an 
extent that his answer fits appropriately within those parameters. This in- 
dicates that an essay-type question has a better defined scope for its 


answer than an essay queston. 
Any good essay-type question should reflect the following qualities: 


(1) The language of the question should be simple and direct. 


(2) The scope of the answer should be stated as specifically as possible 
in order to minimise variations in the expected answers. The question 
should be so worded that the major value points anticipated for the answer 
are almost the same. The depth and the style of the answer may, however, 
differ from individual to individual depending upon the level of his 


achievement. 


(3) The question should be appropriate to the time limit. 


(4) The question may be set to test such abilities which cannot be easi- 
ly tested by other types of questions. (They may be used for testing 
organizational skills eliciting new ideas in a given situation or for testing 
originality in thinking. They are best suited for analytical and synthetical 
thinking where the candidate is required to reason out and then draw in- 
ferences. They are also used where the expected content matter is to be 
structured in varied ways indicating a measure of ingenuity of the pupil). 


In order to incorporate the above qualities, the following suggestions 
may be noted: 


(i) While formulating the question, we should decide in advance 
about; 

(a) expected length of the answer, 

(b) value points or major points and their number, 

(c) time allotted for the question, and 

(d) marks allotted to the question. 


(ii) We should set essay-type questions to test higher abilities which 
give a measure of the student's capacity to organise the content in a new 
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manner. Therefore, we should use such questions sparingly to test the 
ability to recall or to reproduce which can more profitably be done by 
short-answer questions. 


(iii) We should visualize the area of the answer and should go on nar- 
rowing down the scope till we feel that a specific question is possible. 
Therefore, it is advisable to first have the type of answer in view and then 
so word the question accordingly. 


(iv) Independent of the answer earlier thought out, we should think of 
the answer again in the light of the question drafted and note down the 
major points. This may be done taking into view the average, below 
average and above average students, and the points they might furnish 
with their varied background. 


(v) We should again compare these major points with the answer 
anticipated in the beginning and find out where the question needs 
improvements. The process should go on till we feel fully satisfied with the 
question. 


(vi) We should avoid complex sentences. 


(vii) The question should be broken into small sentences, each 
sentence focusing on a different aspect of the problem. However, these 
sentences together should give a co-ordinated view of the problem on 
which the question is focused. 


(viii) We should avoid the use of such vague terms as “Discuss” 
“Evaluate” and “Do critical appraisal” until and unless any of the same is 
unavoidable in a particular context. Such terms should be so aligned with 
the content that the purpose and the area of the answer is clearly defined. 


Examples 


Q. Discuss the salient achievements of the Indus Valley Civilization. If 
the term ‘Discuss’ is to be retained in the above example then it should be 
supported by a well elaborated content to give it the desired meaning such 
as: 


Q. Discuss the important achievements of the Indus Valley Civilisa- 
tion with reference to social, economic and religious life in that era which 
gave it a distinct place in Indian History. 


(ix) By and large, the following terms are used in an essay-type ques- 
tions: 
1. What, Who, When, and Where 
2. List 
3. Outline 
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4. Describe 
5. Compare 
6. Contrast 
7. Explain 

8. Enumerate 
9. Develop 
10. Summarize 
11. Arrange 
12. Select 

13. Define 

14. Illustrate 
15. Criticize etc. 


Each term has, generally speaking, a set connotation and it should be 
used judiciously suiting the purpose of the question. 


Finally, we should prepare model answer and once again have a hard 
look simultaneously at the question and answer for appropriate ad- 
justment(s), if any, 

(a) The number of value points expected; 
(b) Comprehensiveness of the value points in the light of the spirit 


of the questions and 
(c) The qualities we are looking for beyond the value points, such 


as their arrangements, extra arguments, logical presentation 
etc. 


Guidelines for Writing Short Answer Questions 


Short-answer questions have been defined in various ways. Taking 
into consideration the various opinions about these, the following factors 
will have to be considered while writing a short-answer question: 

(i) Length of the Answer: The length ot the answer of the question 
as the term itself suggests is short. The answer may vary from 
one word to fifty words or so. 

(ii) Number of Credit Points: The points on which credit is to be 
given are not many or in other words the learning points to be 
tested by the question are very few, preferably one or two. 

(iii) Time requirement: Time required to answer the question is not 
much. Depending upon the situation it may vary from one 
minute to five or six minutes. 

(iv) Allocation of Marks: As the responses sought are restricted to a 
few specific value points and the content area tested is also 
comparatively small, short-answer questions carry fewer marks 
than essay type questions. 
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Broadly short-answer questions can be divided into two categories: 
direct questions and completion or fill-in-form questions. In the former 
type the questions are put directly, while in the latter form an incomplete 
statement is provided with a blank to be filled up by the use of an ap- 
propriate word or phrase. some examples of direct and fill-in-form ques- 
tions are given below: 

Direct Questions: 
(1) Enumerate any four functions of a Municipality. 


(2) List down four chemical properties of Carbondioxide. 
(3) Mention any two points of similarity between the religious 


thinking of Harsha and Ashoka. 


(4) Find the area of the circle whose diameter is 133 cm. 
(5) Rewrite the following sentence using “quite . 


(a) Mrs. Sundaram rather disliked the idea of their be 
ing out late in the evening. 
(b) The train is not a slow one at all. 


Completion or fill-in-form questions: 


. The first man to discover America was.......... 


SE is the capital city of Andhra Pradesh. 
DE, ng was invented by Robert Fulton. 


. If 1/x = 3, then 5/x+5 equals... 
. Fillin the blanks in the following sentences with the appropriate 


tense forms of the verbs given in brackets. 


(a) The President........ The meeting will begin now. The 
Secretary announced. (to arrive) 

(b) British rule in India......... in the year 1947. (to come to an 
end) 


Essay Versus Short Answer Questions 


Sometimes short answer questions can be asked more fruitfully instead 

of an essay type question to ensure better coverage of the syllabus within a 
limited time at disposal. 

(1) Mention any four occupations of the people of the Indus Valley 


(2 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


Civilization. 

What metals were used by the Indus Valley people? Name of 
the metal that is in very common use these days but was 
unknown to Indus Valley people. 

What were the means of recreation of the people of the Indus 
Valley Civilisation? What are the sources of this information? 
On what basis can it be said that the people of Indus Valley 
Civilisation had a refined sense of town planning? 

On what basis can it be said that Indus Valley people also wor- 
shipped a God that is being worshipped even now by a large 
section of the people of this country? 


ee, See 
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Some more illustrative short-answer questions: 


(1) Harsha had leanings towards Buddhism and at the same time 
he patronized Sanskrit literature. Give one example of such a 
king from earlier history. 

Why does the North Equatorial Current in the Atlantic Ocean 

move northward after entering the Gulf of Mexico? 

(3) Give two important arguments in support of adult suffrage as a 

basic condition for the functioning of democracy. 

(4) In what way would the following individuals contribute towards 

public revenue: 

a) A passenger travelling from Delhi to Bombay by Frontier 

Mail. 

b)_A lady purchasing sarees for her daughter's marriage. 

In a regular polygon the interior angle is greater by 150° than 

the exterior angle. Calculate the number of sides of the 

polygon. 
(6) Name a dicot endospermic seed which shows epigeal germina 
tion. 
(7) Distinguish between an Atom and an Ion. 
(8) Use the words in brackets in their proper places in the following 
sentences: 
(a) My brother has come. (Just) 
(b) My friend was kind to help me. (enough) 
(9) State four properties of Oxygen. 

(10) State two physical properties which are common between 
Chlorine and Sulphur Dioxide. 

(11) Carbon Dioxide is generated by fire extinguishers to put out 
fire. State one property of Carbon Dioxide which makes it 
useful as a fire-extinguisher and not Nitrogen even though both 
of them are non-supporters of combustion. 


(2 


(5 


Appendix B gives some illustrative sample items/ questions, in several 


subjects. 
(a) The paper setter has to indicate a marking scheme for every 


question paper 

(b) Centralized on spot evaluation of scripts will not speed up the 
process of marking but will result in increased reliability. 

(c) Introduction of mechanical processing also will speed up 
declaration of results & improve accuracy. 


The CBSE from time to time has introduced certain steps to moderate 
question papers, to control subjectivity in marking and also in speeding up 
declaration of results using mechanical processing techniques: These are 
given below: 


Moderation of question papers 


In order to control the validity of question papers, they are moderated 
by a panel of two moderators who are appointed on the recommendations 
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of the committees of courses. They are generally senior experienced per- 
sons. 

The moderators are supplied with the material sent to the paper- 
setters. They are required to see in general whether the questions fall 
within the prescribed syllabus and more particularly; 

1. To check the distribution of questions over various units of the 
syllabus; 

2. To check the distribution of questions over various instructional 
objectives; 

3. To see whether difficult, easy and average questions are pro- 
perly distributed. 

4. To verify the correctness of the questions; 

5. To improve the format and wording of questions, if necessary. 


Controlling the Subjectivity of Marking 


Each question paper is accompanied by a draft scheme of marking 
The main objective of the marking scheme is to ensure objectivity of assess- 
ment by examiners. The length and style of marking schemes vary from 
subject to subject and there are no specific directions in this regard for the 
paper-setters. Generally number of marks to be awarded for accuracy, 
method content, treatment, relevancy for different parts of each question 
are spelled out in the marking scheme. An outline of expected answer, 
wherever considered necessary, is also given in the marking scheme. 


The marking scheme is also checked by the moderators alongwith the 
question papers. After the examination is over, it is sent to the paper-setter 
who is usually one of the head-examiners in that paper and who modifies it 
in the light of his discussions with other additional headexaminer. Each 
head-examiner supplies this scheme to sub-examiners attached to him. 
Each head-examiner is also expected to give 5 marked answer books to 
each of his sub-examiners as model after discussing the lines of evaluation 
with them, if they are local examiners. On the basis of the marking 
schemes and model answer books, each sub-examiner evaluates 10 
answer books and submits them to his head-examiner for approval. After 
the evaluation of answer books by the sub-examiners, the Head-examiner 
is required again to check 5% of the total scripts of each sub-examiner with 
a view to finding whether uniformity of marking has been maintained or 


not. 

Sub-examiners are expected to send to the Head-examiner a report 
on the general character of answer-books examined by them. In the report 
the examiners are required to give questionwise comments also. The 
head-examiner looks into these reports and prepares a general report on 
the whole examination, as also supplies to the Board a statement giving his 
opinion about the evaluation by each of his sub-examiners, whether he 
followed the instructions properly, whether he was lenient, hard or erratic 
in his marking and whether he is suitable for being reappointed by the 

oard. 
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Compilation and Standardisation of Results 


The original roll numbers are converted into fictitious roll nos., and 
the answer books are sent to the examiners for assessment in fictitious roll 
nos. Thus the answer books are randomised and at the same time the 
identity of the answer books is not disclosed to the examiners and sei w 
the computer and another to tabulators to guard against any possible 
mistakes. The results are thus compiled in fictitious roll numbers. 


The computer centre supplies provisional statistics of various kinds 
regarding pass-percentage over all as well as subject-wise including mean 
marks, frequency distribution etc. These details are placed before the ap- 
propriate committees alongwith statistics of previous year which recom- 
mends suitable standardisation wherever needed. 


In the Scheme of internal assessment, 
(a) both academic & non-academic aspects of pupil growth are to 


be taken into account. 
(b) Internal assessment must be separated from external examina- 


tion marks. A certificate for internal assessment is to be given. 
(c) A system of grading (letter) is to be adopted in the place of 


Numerical marking 
(d) Permission to students to improve their grades by subsequent 


appearances should be given 
(e) Scaling is to be adopted for different subjects to make them com- 


parable 
(f In practical work evaluation in Science subjects, both end pro- 


duct of practical work as well as the process of practical work 
must be assessed. 


Internal Assessment 

The Board has introduced internal assessment alongwith the external 
assessment under the new pattern. At the Secondary Stage, two subjects 
i.e. Work Experience/socially useful productive Work and Physical and 
Health Education are left to be assessed internally by the Board. The 


grades awarded by the schools on a 7-point scale are reflected in the Board 


certificate. 


The assessment is continuous and the Heads of Institutions are advised 
to preserve answer scripts of the candidates at the internal examination for 
a period of 6 months from the date of commencement of the examination. 
These are open for inspection by the Board or any other authorised person 
so appointed by the Board. 


Equivalence of Examination Standards 
The Association of Indian Universities has resolved that: 


The +2 stage (class XII) of the Central Board of Secondary Educa- 
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tion will be treated in all the States where this pattern of education is in 
vogue at par with the +2 stage. 


In all States where the pattern of education is such as to require 14 
years for the first degree (11+ 3), the new +2 (Class XII) stage of Central 
Board of Secondary Education will be treated as equivalent to a pass in the 
first year of the 3-year degree course or for admission to the first year of the 


2-year degree course. 
Research in Examinations 


The Board brings out a series of statistical studies after the declaration 
of results. The Board has also undertaken a study on the analysis of ques- 
tion papers with a view to finding out the indices like facility level, and 
discriminative indices of various questions, the extent of coverage both of 
instructional objectives and content etc. 


The CBSE has not yet made up its mind to do Scaling. Of course 
grading was planned to be introduced in the year 1977-78 and withheld. 


IV. CHANGES AND REFORMS IN WRITTEN, ORAL AND 
PRACTICAL EXAMINATIONS 

Ever since they were discovered in China, examinations have played 
an important & dominant role in the process of education at all levels. The 
results of examinations at certain stages have always been used for 
grading, classification, certification, guidance etc. Examinations at the 
School Stage fall into three major categories, namely written, oral and 
practical examinations. Of these the most important is the written ex- 
aminations. In the whole programme of examination reform, a lot of em- 
phasis has been given to the improvement of written examinations. It is 
proposed to deal with certain steps proposed in the programme of ex- 
amination reform to be undertaken by different Boards. The CBSE had 
adopted most of these in a phased manner & it will also be dealt with in 
detail. 

It was pointed out earlier that several shortcomings were identified in 
the traditional written examinations. Every question paper in the tradi- 
tional system used to have 10 questions out of which any five should be 
answered. By and large this continues to be the pattern even in many 
public examinations. Some of the shortcomings are: 

1. The content validity of such a paper with overall options of 5 
out of 10, is very poor. If 10 questions cover 80% syllabus (this 
is very difficult of course), the moment the overall choice is 
given, the content validity reduces to 40%. If, 35% is the 
minimum pass marks, the content validity for a pass is 35% x 
40% = 14% of syllabus.’ Again 5 out of 10 can be chosen in 
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252 different ways. Since there is no deliberate attempt made 
to make questions equivalent to each other, ‘(in terms of dif- 
ficulty level & discrimination ability etc), there is no justification 
to compare the performance of students. Some of the steps in 
examination reform to remedy this are: to remove overall op- 
tions; to ensure high content validity by increasing the number 
of questions & also by introducing a variety of question types in 
addition to essay questions like objective and short answer 
questions. 

2. In the traditional system, questions of long answer type were 
used & a limited number of them, stereotyped repetitions etc 
really encouraged memorization, selective study and memoriz- 
ing answers to a few questions etc. One of the important steps 
in improvement of examinations as a part of examination 
reform is to increasingly include in every paper questions that 
required student’s understanding, student's ability to apply etc. 
to provide answers. This really meant a kind of balance to be 
brought about in terms of content & abilities to be tested in any 
subject matter. A table of specifications or a blue print listing 
content topics as dimension & intellectual abilities to be 
tested as another dimension, needs to be prepared as a design 
for question paper. One other aspect of examination reform in 
respect of improvement of written examinations is to restruc- 
ture the pattern of question paper in every subject to include 
objective type questions as a part, short answer questions & 
essay questions as another part. This structure has lots of ad- 
vantages 

(1) it increases the number of questions to be answered quite 
significantly (about 50 questions in the place of 5 questions in 3 
hours) thus providing a better content validity. 

(2) it increases the overall reliability of marking (it is now about 
0.70 compared to 0.3 to 0.4 from essay type) 


The CBSE has introduced short-answer type & structured essay type 
as an initial phase of improvement of structure of question paper. Between 
1966-68, the CBSE introduced objective type as a part of their examina- 
tions for Multipurpose demonstration schools & had to give up the practice 
for several reasons one of which was poor structure, quality and above all 
administration of objective type. One objective question for 10 marks was 
introduced as a part of the paper. The CBSE is not contemplating in the 
near future to introduce objective part in its proper form. Probably, making 
available in all subjects a large number of good quality objective type items 
training a large body of teachers in item writing & understanding the 
mechanics of conducting objective type tests will all be the prerequisites for 
introducing objective type testing on a large scale. 
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The Examination Reform programme included in Phase las mention- 
ed in the previous Section, several steps to improve written examinations. 


1. Preparation for design of question paper: Assigning suitable 
weightages for content areas, weightages for objectives being tested, 
weightages for different types of questions, avoiding overall. options, 
building internal options within essay questions, are some of the consti- 
tuent steps 

2. preparation of blueprint & specifications 

3. Preparation of questions based on the blueprint 

4. Editing the contents of question paper with instructions to ex- 
aminees and implications for administration 

5. Preparation of marking scheme & key answers 

6. Analysing performance of examinees in respect of various ques- 


tions statistically 


The Central Board of Secondary Education has taken steps for 
preparation of design of question paper in certain subjects like English and 
other languages. Detailed allocations of weightages for different content 
areas are given and papersetters instructed to use this table in setting 
papers. Similar procedures are contemplated to be introduced in respect of 
other subjects in near future. Such blueprints are likely to be prepared and 
papersetters in all subjects instructed to produce questions to fit the table. 
However instructions are all given to papersetters and moderators to en- 
sure an effective coverage of the syllabus through the question paper. 
Steps have been taken to include specific pinpointed questions and short 
answer questions for nearly half the paper. Overall options have been 
abolished and only internal options have been used. The papersetter has 
to give scoring key and marking scheme for the question paper. The 
moderator checks up and brings to the notice of the papersetter discrepan- 
cy if any. 

In Phase II, marking schemes, scoring procedures and centralised & 
spot evaluation were the steps taken to improve examinations, This con- 
sisted of 

1. The papersetter is to develop a detailed marking scheme. In 
respect of short-answer and long-answer questions a marking scheme giv- 
ing expected outlines of answers and possible variations. 

2. Even though ‘Spot’ evaluation is likely to make scoring objective 
and reliable, CBSE has not yet introduced spot evaluation. Instead the 
9000 odd examiners are ensuring fairly reliable marking by adopting @ 
system of Head Examiner/Assistant Examiners/Saniple marking Check- 
ing/and controlling. These have been already discussed in the previous 
section. 
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2 _ 3. Mechanical processing of examination results. Use of computers 
has been recommended to deal with huge number of candidates to im- 
prove accuracy and saving a lot of time. The CBSE has introduced 
mechanical processing through a computer and this has already been dealt 
with in great detail. Appendix gives details of application form and Marks 
statement to enable computer use. In Phase III several steps relating to 
continuous internal assessment, grading, scaling and introducing question 
banking have all been taken up. For setting question papers, a bank or 
pool of different types of questions/items is to be made available. This is 
particularly necessary when a question paper in every subject is going to 
have anything between 20 to 40 objective items in Part A and 10 to 15 
short answer and 1 to 3 long answer questions in Part B. The CBSE has 
prepared small collections of items (questions of different types of select 
subjects but has model papers in all subjects. The CBSE is quite eager to 
get a bank of questions/items properly coded and classified for use by its 
paper setters. 

In the matter of continuous internal assessment, assessment of Non 
scholastic areas of student growth (like regularity, discipline, Emotional 
stability, cooperation, sense of responsibility, handwork interests, attitudes 
etc) must be given emphasis. At the moment, the CBSE has internal 
assessment done by schools in two subjects Socially Useful Productive 
Work (SUPW) & Physical & Health Education. Grades obtained in these 
two areas are shown separately in the Transcript. 

A system of symbolic letter grading is adopted from SUPW (A to G7 


point Scale E minimum grade for passing). 

In regard to scaling, the CBSE is actively considering improvements 
to be effected perspectively in marking, grading and Scaling. 

What follows here is a summary of responses of persons holding key 
positions in the CBSE to an ‘interview schedule’ specially designed for the 
purpose of collecting first hand information relating to introduction of ex- 
amination reforms in the Board. Among those interviewed include the ex 
chairman Dr. R.P. Singhal, present,*chairman Fr. Kunnunkal? Secretary 
HR Sharma®® , R.C. Gupta®®® & S.C. Jain* Deputy Secretaries of 
the Board. 

^ Exchairman, served the CBSE in various capacities special offi 
Secretary, Vice Chairman & Chairman for over 15 ~ ie i i 


o Present Chairman two years as Vice Chairman from 1979, Chairman si 
previously principal of St. Xavier's School, N. Delhi. slot 


ee Deputy Secretary for a number of years from 1971, Joint Secrtary, Secrt 
basically a measurement & evaluation person, trainer of eines’ iia 

eee Deputy Secretary (Exams) from 1977, looks after conduct of inati 
tions of results. "EES 


+ Deputy Secretary (confidential) from 1977, looks after appointment of paper setters, 


moderators, examiners, Head Examiners: also deals with cases of unfai 
fair means. 
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(i) Year of introduction of Examination Reforms: Examination 
Reforms were introduced in the examinations conducted by CBSE for the 
four Demonstration Multipurpose Higher Secondary Schools attached to 
the Regional Colleges of Education and affiliated to the CBSE in the year 
1967. In 1968-69, these reforms were extended to science subjects of the 
All India Higher Secondary and Delhi Higher Secondary Examinations. 
The reform measures included introduction of objective type questions, 
improvement of the quality of question papers and improvement of scor- 
ing system. 

(ii) Motivations: The CBSE derived motivation for examination 
reforms mainly from within the system due to the forward progressive at- 
titude of staff and members of-the Board. External agencies particularly 
NCERT Principals & teachers of schools affiliated also accounted for the 
motivation to initiate reform in examinations. 


(iii) Question Paper: A scientific method of design of question papers 
was first tried in 1966 for multipurpose Higher Secondary School 
examinations and was tried out in other subjects also in 1968. Attempts 
were made to include various types of questions to test different abilities of 
candidates. In languages, the designs were made for the question papers; 
however they were not done in Science & Social Science subjects. Some 
specimen question papers were made with the help of NCERT. In a few 
subjects now, attempts are made to test different abilities and also given 
different weightages to them. Important sections and units of syllabus in 
every subject are identified and marks distributed to them in a proper man- 
ner. Paper setters are also instructed to ensure maximum coverage of 
syllabus. Several workshops for papersetters have been organised by 
CBSE on its own. 

(iv) Papersetters: Very often papersetters are drawn from trained 
teachers in evaluation. They are from universities as well from principals of 
schools affiliated to the Board. Every paper setter is asked to prepare three 
sets of question papers in the same subject, one of which is used first, the 
second for supplementary while the third serves as a standby. 

(v) Moderation of question papers: Question papers are moderated 
by a Board of moderators that consists of three persons one being the con- 
venor and the other two subject experts. They are also drawn from univer” 
sities & schools. The Board of moderators is mainly responsible for the 
quality and standard of question papers and the Board continues for a 
period of 3 years. 

(vi) Training of papersetters: Eventhough trained persons are prefer- 
red as papersetters, it is increasingly felt necessary to train papersetters 
through workshops in collaboration with other organisations. Trained staff 
of NCERT also act as papersetters. A few additional Head Examiners have 
been sent to UK for training and on return create a multiplier effect by 
organising training programmes for others. i 
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(vii) Types of questions: Short answer type questions have been used 
in great numbers in every question paper from 1968. Objective type ques- 
tions were introduced in the examinations of Multipurpose schools in 1966 
but later on withdrawn in 1968. Poor quality of items, inadequate number, 
lack of proper administration as a separate section, unfair means were 
some reasons attributed. However. improved essay questions were in- 
troduced in 1968. Several workshops were organised & continue to be 
organised to train papersetters to write improved, structured essay type 
questions. 


(viii) Abolition of overall options: Overall options in question papers 
have been abolished from 1968. Only internal options are provided. 


(ix) Marking Scheme & Evaluation: marking scheme in several examina- 
tions of the Board has been very comprehensive. Papersetters are asked to 
provide the marking scheme and correct answers to questions. Moderators 
are expected to go through the marking scheme before acceptance. Ques- 
tion papers are also divided into different sections each section for a type of 


question. 


(x) Use of Question Banks: The scheme of question banks was tried in 
1970-71 by the CBSE. Schools were asked to contribute various types of 
items in different subjects. Item writers were also paid at the rate of Rs 
1:50 per item. However the scheme did not come up to expectations. 


(xi) Spot evaluation: There is no ‘spot’ or ‘centralised’ evaluation in 
the Central Board. It could not be tried due to several administrative and 
space constraints. Since detailed instructions are provided to examiners, 
answer scripts are valued fairly objectively. There is a system of initial 
checking of 5 to 10 scripts of every Assistant Examiner by the Head Ex- 
aminer in addition to random checking of about 5% of scripts. 


(xii) Mechanisation of processing of Examination results/use of com- 
puter: Since 1974, examination results are being processed by the com- 
puter. The experience is quite encouraging. Error free system, accuracy, 
speed are all the advantages. Results are also manually checked. To keep 
secrecy in the whole operation, student roll numbers are given fictitious 
numbers and this is known only to the Chief Secrecy Officer. Computer 
statistical analysis of examination results namely means and standard. 
deviations and distributions are all obtained. Only at the very end of opera- 
tions, the stored roll numbers corresponding to a set of fictitious numbers 
are matched to print out examination results of candidates with their roll 
numbers. 


(xiii) There is no scaling of subjectwise results. However, in some 
cases, results are moderated on the basis of previous year’s results. There 
is no grading system in operation. It was desired to be introduced in 1971 
but could not be for several reasons. However the CBSE (under COBSE) 
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is quite eager to consider alternatives open to them in terms of marking, 
scaling & grading. 

(xiv) Abolition of Pass/Fail declaration: The system of Pass/Fail declara- 
tion was introduced in 1977: but given up the very next year. If a student 
fails in only 1 subject he is given compartment for which a separate ex- 
amination is held. The Board gives opportunities to students to improve 
their divisions. It is left to the individual student whether he wants to im- 
prove only in one subject or in all subjects. However a year's time is to be 
spared. 


(xv) Improved Practical Examinations: The CBSE is not very happy 
with the existing system of practical examination. In the present scheme 
the question paper for Practical examination is prepared well in advance 
by the Board. Examiners are appointed for conducting the examinations 
from either schools or universities. The internal examiner is selected from 
the school itself. The external and internal together are responsible for the 
practical examination. 

(xvi) Internal assessment: No separate certificate is issued. Subject- 
wise marks are shown in the same certificate. The grades awarded for 
Socially Useful Productive Work (SUPW) are shown separately. Students 
are given a chance to improve their grades. 

(xvii) Future Action: The CBSE is planning to go ahead with the 
following activities 

(1) Continuing with the examination reforms on priority basis 

(2) Major revision of syllabus 

(3) Improving teaching/learning 

(4) Training of teachers effectively 

(5) Production of text books. 


In Practical Examinations 


Eventhough not much has been done by the CBSE in the matter of 
reforms in Practical Examination, from time to time the Board has been in- 
troducing certain steps to conduct Practical examinations in a more objec- 
tive way. The CBSE has examined the deliberation of the sixth conference 
of the Chairman/Secretaries of the Board of Secondary Education, and it 
has not yet started implementing the same. At the same time, some 
drawbacks & shortcomings identified by the Board, have been considered 
and changes introduced to minimise them. The procedure adopted by the 
CBSE in the matter of Practical examinations is outlined below: 


1. The Date Sheet specifies theory & Practical Examinations (A sam- 
ple date sheet is given in Appendix C). In addition to these, there will be 
practical examinations in the subjects Physics, Chemistry, Biology: 
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Geography, Home Science, Agriculture, Music, Dance, Physical Educa- 
tion and Psychology. 

2. The duration of Practical Examinations in Physical Education, Music 
and dance will be at the discretion of the Examiner. The practical examina- 
tions in the rest of the subjects will be of 3 hours duration each. 

3. Practical Examinations will be held at the centres of the Theory ex- 
amination unless a separate centre for Practicals in respect of candidates of 
a particular school(s) or in a particular subject(s) is/are notified by the 
Board. 

4. The Principals of the Schools where the Practical Examinations are 
to be held may fix up the date(s) for holding Practical Examination(s) in dif- 
ferent subjects in consultation with the examiner(s) concerned and 
distribute the candidates in convenient batches according to the number of 
examinees and capacity of the laboratory. The date and time for examina- 
tion so fixed in each Practical for each batch be communicated to the can- 
didates concerned well in advance. Practical examinations should 
however be completed within a week after theory examinations were over. 


5. The Practical examiners will be appointed by the Board and infor- 
mation sent to all centres at appropriate time. 

6. Practical examinations may be conducted in between the written 
paper also if the candidate of the school(s) concerned have no other paper 
on such date(s) and the examiner(s) concerned is/are available to conduct 
the examination. 

7. Private candidates concerned should contact the school for the 
dates/time of practical examinations. 


The CBSE has not decided to introduce reform in practical examina- 
tions. However they are actually considering steps to improve the quality 
of practical examinations. 


Oral Examinations 


Oral Examinations traditionally have been serving two important pur- 
poses: one to test the validity of evidence obtained through other modes of 
evaluation, the other of course is to test oral expression. Whilst serving the 
first of its purposes, these examinations provide a means to measure exact- 
ly what the student knows; to reword a question if not understood and 
therefore to find the extent of knowledge, his ability to interpret, ability to 
defend and argue and so on. One of the Boards (West Bengal Board) has 
oral examinations for 100 marks in different subjects ields. The imporiant 
components of 100 are: language 40 to evaluate.... language 40 to 
evaluate the ability to express and communicate, 

Physical Sciences 20 
Life Sciences 20 
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to evaluate correctives and precision. 
History and Geography of India 10 

The subjectivity of the examiner is reduced by giving a break up of the 
total marks; by giving him a set of questions. In languages, questions from 
prose & poetry, supplementary reading, recitation are all considered. In 
life sciences, the Board prepares a question packet containing several oral 
questions & the examiner opens a packet & makes a choice of questions to 
ask just before the examination. The break up is for general question, two 
specific questions, one question to discriminate between higher ability & 
lower ability. In history & geography, more or less the same kind of break 
up between general, specific and difficult questions is made. 


One of the important arguments given in terms of oral examinations is 
that the ‘skill of speaking,’ one ot the four linguistic skills is tested by oral 
examination.! The ability of a student to speak and to express correctly, 
fluently and effectively is checked. An experiment was conducted by the 
NCERT in collaboration with the Central Board of Secondary Education, 
New Delhi for evolving a system of evaluating speech. This system (evovl- 
ed by R.G. Misra & K.G. Rastogi) can be defined in the following terms: 

(1) to speak with correct articulation, pronunciation and intonation, 

(2) to speak grammatically correct language, 

(3) in terms of vocabulary, to make an appropriate use of words, 

phrases and idioms, 

(4) to express in an organized manner, 

(5) to speak fluently and effectively. 

For purpose of evaluation these are sub divided into 

1. Pronunciation: Articulation, Rhythm, Pitch, Accent and in- 
tonation will be aspects evaluation and the 
criteria will be distinctness, appropriateness & 
correctness. 

2. Vocabulary and words, phrases, idioms, proverbs, sentence 

patterns are aspects of evaluation while 


usage : ú 
extensiveness/appropriateness will be the 
criteria. 

3. Grammatical Structure/Semantics will be aspects of 

Correctness : evaluation with criteria appropriateness/Cot 
rectness. 

4. Content and approach, ideas, arguments, and conclusion 
organisation : will be the aspects of evaluation while criteria 
will be spontaneity, relevance, richness an 
organization. 
5. Delivery: Moderation, fluency, speed and verbal man” 
with criteria 


nerism are aspects of evaluation 
of smoothness, naturalness, adequacy 2” 
courtesy. 
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There was an experiment tried. The experiment consisted of 3 parts, 
the first part was that of conversation the second was a “short speech” and 
thirdly there were “questions”. The content of experiment was any theme 
from the experiences of students in their daily life, immediate environment 
in the home & co-curricular activities. 


Five point grading system was adopted for rating (superior, good, 
average, poor, very poor). The seven identified areas of oral expression 
were pronunciation, Grammatical correctness, vocabulary and usage, 
content organisation, delivery, manners & effect with weightages of 
LS 


Each examiner was allotted 20 students/day and each set of three ex- 
aminers was given about 10 minutes for examining a student. Each ex- 
aminer scored independently. In order to establish the degree of reliability, 
there were 3 tryouts performed on 10, 20 and 500 students respectively. 
In the first try out (N = 100) all the correlations between examiners (3 of 
them) were significant at 1%, N = 20 the inter examiner correlations were 
also significant at 1%. In the third try out, high degree of correlations were 
seen amongst external/internal examiners for every student. 


Such experiments conducted by CBSE are pioneering experiments 
and have thus paved the way to make this Board different from others. 


V. CHANGES AND REFORMS IN CONDUCT AND 
MANAGEMENT OF EXAMINATIONS 


Management of examinations is an area that has not received as 
much attention as it deserves. Traditionally the concepts used in the 
management of examinations are more Or less concepts -used in ‘crisis 
management’. Particularly the styles, functioning and procedures adopted 
when there was a small number of students & examinations to be manag- 
ed, continue to be more or less the same even when student numbers & 
the number of examinations have multiplied enormously. Boards, Univer- 
sities and other agencies conducting public examinations, have ir. the last 
decade experienced a tremendous increase in both the numbers of can- 
didates taking examinations & also in the number of examinations con- 
ducted. A comprehensive Programme of Examination Reforms (like either 
the one at school level or the other at the University stage), has certainly 
considered reform measures during the three phases of examination 
system namely the Preconduct phase, the Conduct phase & the Post con- 
duct phase. Preconduct is really preparatory stage including, preparation 
of question papers (pattern, design of papers, papersetting, printing ques- 
tion papers), storing & keeping them ready. Reform measures to ensure 
better preparation, to ensure better quality of question papers, better 
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secrecy etc have all been discussed and steps adopted to implement these 
have been outlined. 


Reforms to be introduced in the conduct stage assume importance 
owing to the fact that in our country in the last decade, there has been an 
increasing phenomenon of ‘unfair means’ and ‘mal practices’ at the con- 
duct stage of examinations. 


The management of paperseiting, paper-moderation and paper pre- 
paration has undergone changes in the past as a step to reform mana- 
gement aspect. Traditionally papers were set by an individual and 
moderated by another. To preserve the element of secrecy, the paperset- 
ter was rarely present when the paper was moderated. Now question 
papers are set by teams rather than one individual and moderation has 
almost been given up. The Boards that have adopted these procedure of 
having a team take care to see that at the secondary school level, there is a 
person in the team from the university level to take care of content ac- 
curacy of questions, another a training college person who takes care of 
format and type of question & quality of questions in general & finally a 
teacher who takes care of relevance to syllabus and difficulty level of ques- 
tions. Usually three sets of question papers are set with blueprint and 
detailed marking scheme. They are sealed separately and the Board uses 
one of them for the final examination, another for the supplementary and 
the third for an emergency situation. These three sets are made equivalent 


to each other. 


In the matter of despatching answer scripts to examiners, the tradi- 
tional practice was to send a name list of examiners to every centre of ex- 
amination & the scripts were sent from the centre. This procedure worked 
all along but in the last decade or so, increasing number of cases of ex- 
aminees getting to know who the examiner was & through threats and 
temptations, could get examiners to give in. In order to do away with this, an 
alternative tried was, to have all scripts sent from a central place after 
collection of scripts from all centres. This too met with a fate more or less 
similar. 


An improvement that is seen with reference to the CBSE is that all 
answer books are collected at a central place & fictitious or dummy roll 
numbers given before sending them to examiners. The roll number fic- 
titious number correspondence sometimes is made known only to the 
oe that stores it and give it out at the time of announcement of 
results. 


In order to cope with increasing number of candidates taking UP 
school examinations and also compelled by the necessity to speed uP the 
process of marking, tabulating and annoucing the results, the CBSE has 


——— ee rtsts—S 


-= 


be 
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taken a recourse to computers. There are many advantages of using a 
computer for processing examination results. Some of these are: 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


Accuracy: Accuracy of processing will depend on accuracy of 


programme & input data. 
Speed in the processing of results: Millions of candidates’ 


results can be processed in no time. 

Economical in terms of money and manpower 

If carefully managed, can be used to analyse performance of 
candidates and find characterstics of items/ questions for future 


improvement. 


The CBSE uses computer for 


(a) 


(b) + 


(c) 
(d) 


processing of applications: forms are so designed that the data 
can be computer fed. (sample is given in Appendix C) 
recording of scores: when Boards use fictitious numbers for 
scripts & the scripts are marked, marks with fictitious numbers 
are fed into computer & output from the computer will be in 
terms of roll numbers & marks. This is possible because cor- 
respondence of roll number to fictitious numbers is already 
stored in the memory of the computer. 

issuing of certificates: Many Boards use computer out-put mark 
sheets (sample marks statement is shown in Appendix D) 
Analysing of results. Statistical analysis of examinations, ques- 
tionwise to yield item statistics of Facility Value & Discrimina- 
tion index and the like. The CBSE uses computer output of 
statistics of examinations like means, frequency polyzon 
details, percentage passes, standard deviation etc etc for pur- 
poses of moderating results with the help of the computer 


again. 


Curbing unfair means 

As was pointed out earlier, the number of cases of unfair means has 
been on the increase in the last decade with the result, it is absolutely 
essential in any examination reform programme, sufficient attention and 
care is to be paid to this problem of curbing “unfair means” No doubt in 
some states at some centres, this has been a “law & order” problem. Some 
Boards have tried to take steps to minimize the problem. Some of these 


are: 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


Institution of ‘flying squads’ for surprise checks on examination 
centres 

Invigilators at a centre (school) are drawn from other schools 
Students are allotted to other school centres 

Prohibiting teachers from invigilating examination in their own 
subject fields 
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(e) Givine superintendents of examination centres. I class 
magisterial powers to pass summary sentences on offenders 

(f) Movement restrictions within a range of one mile of an ex- 
amination centre through promulgation. 


There is also academic angle to the issue of malpractices/ unfair 
means. In the traditional pattern of question papers, students were to 
answer any 5 out of 10 questions. The kind of psychology that was 
operating in the students in the examination hall is that getting through and 
getting a score is the be all and end all come what may and when a stu- 
dent did not know clearly the answers to 3 of the chosen 5 questions (the 
poorer the student, the poorer the choice he makes), he looks for answers 
from neighbours, from bits and book pages, through the window etc. 
There is so much of tension and desperation to get correct answers. If the 
pattern of question paper contains 30, 40 objective type, 10 or 15 Short 
Answer questions 1 to 3 essay questions, the psychology operating now is 
very different. He is no more concerned with copying. Even if he does not 
know clearly the answers to 10 questions, he is not frustrated. Certainly 
one of the ways in which the number of cases of unfair means in the ex- 
amination hall can be made to come down, is to use a restructured pattern 
of question paper Part A objective 30 & 40 questions, Part B Short 
Answer 10 to 15 questions & Long Answer 1 to 3 questions. Part A given 
in speeded condition, and internal choice only in essay questions will make 
the pattern more valid and reliable as well. 


Some of these reforms & steps taken have been with the aim of im- 
proving conduct of examination and some of these are administrative steps 
while some others are academic steps. The CBSE has tried successfully to 
tackle problems of conduct of exminations and it is time that we pool our 
experiences in this regard, exchange experiences & perhaps work out 
practical guidelines for other Boards to implement these reforms to im- 
prove effectiveness of conduct & management of examinations. 


VI. OPEN SCHOOL AND EXAMINATION REFORM 


It was increasingly felt that the formal and institutionalised system of 
education can hardly provide adequate educational facilities to school 
dropouts, working adults, students of economically backward com- 
munities and girls and women residing in rural areas. In order to support it 
and supplement the formal system, other alternatives were explored. One 
such alternative proposed was that of an “open” school that can extend 
secondary and Higher Secondary level education to students who want to 
study at their palces and at their own pace. This “open school” is a viable, 
flexible and forward looking concept. 
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For the last few years beginning 1974, the Ministry of Education, 
Government of India had been thinking of setting up an open school. In 
August 1974, the Director, NCERT appointed a Working Group to go into 
the concept and examine the feasibility of setting up an open school in 
Delhi. In addition to cater to the kind of population set forth already, the 
committee felt that it would be desirable to start an open school at the 
Secondary level from the age group of 14+ and adults to provide oppor- 
tunities to those who could not continue their studies in the formal schools 
for a variety of reasons. For some years, nothing significant happened till 
in 1978, the Ministry of Education, CBSE, NCERT & the British Council 
came together and organised a seminar on the “open school”. Eighteen in- 
ternational and national experts participated in the seminar. In 1979, a 
Director was appointed. The seminar came up with certain consensus of 
views 

1. It was felt that there was a clear need to set up an open school 
and that it should be given top priority. 

_ To begin with, the open school should provide some courses 
similar to those existing in the formal system. These courses 
should be modified to cater to the specific group of the Open 
School. Later, the open school will offer non-conventional 
courses specially technical, vocational and enrichment courses for 
adults. 

3. Those of the open school students undergoing Secon- 
dary/Higher Secondary courses should take the examination 
of the CBSE leading to the School Certificate. Appropriate cer- 
tificates will be given to students doing other courses. 

4. A team of experts should perpare course material and it should 
be of high quality. 

5. Regional Centres will be set up in different regions of the country. 

6. In addition to printed materials, the open school would also use 
radio lessons. To begin with, the open school will prepare 
audio casettes as enrichment material to be used during “con- 
tact” programmes & workshops. 


M 


The CBSE prepared a Blue-print for the open school. The Ministry of 
Education accepted the blue-print and suggested that the school should be 
a self contained one and it should be self sufficient over a period of time. In 
1979 (July 28) a further meeting was convened by the Secretary, Ministry 
of Education to discuss final details of open school project. The following 
were accepted 


1. In order to meet the special needs of the target population that 
includes drop-outs, women, working adults and disadvantaged 
sections of the community from both urban and rural areas, a 
curriculum for the open school should be suitably designed. 
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2. The system of examination should be made more flexible and 
comprehensive to meet the varied student target population. 

3. At the same time, the entry requirements to the Open School 
should be flexible. 

4. For the sake of these students who are not VIII class pass, 
bridge, gateway or preparatory courses should be prepared. 


An advisory committee for the open school was constituted in 1979 
with a dozen members drawn from NCERT, University, Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Directorate of Adult Education, Directorate of Army Education, Cen- 
tre for Educational Technology, KV Sangatta, AIR etc in addition to the 
officers of the CBSE. This committee will act as advisory body in all 
academic matters, suggest improvements in the development and produc- 
tion of course materials, to suggest ways for effective integration and use of 
visual media to suggest programmes for continuing education like voca- 
tional technical & enrichment courses, suggest ways of reinforcing 
Regional Study Centres, and finally to suggest programmes, research 
studies and publication titles that promote and strengthen open educa- 
tion concepts. A tentative scheme of studies was prepared. It was 
thoroughly discussed and after modifications, the following scheme was 
accepted 


1. Rationale 


The first batch of students will be enrolled with the Open School in 
1980. The first Secondary Examination will be held in March, 1982. 


The object of Open School is to offer distance teaching to off-campus 
students, drop-outs and working adults, through distance teaching media 
and methods. The existing scheme of studies of the CBSE for Secondary 
School Examination meant for the regular and institutional students, can 
hardly be considered as suitable for the students of the Open School. The 
existing scheme of studies was conceived for: 
regular students getting face to face teaching in the formal 
system of education. 

(b) for equiping them for university education; 
(c) for students, who are not yet in the world of work, and 
(d) for students who must cover the course within a fixed time. 


D (a 


The existing Scheme of Students therefore needs revision to suit the 
new instructional strategy. The Open School students will largely come 
from the neglected and economically deprived sections of the community or 
they may-be drop-outs. Some of them maybe working adults having ex- 
perience in a particular trade or vocation. These students may not join 


e Entract from the Annual Report (78-79) CBSE. 
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universities and may like to pursue studies at their own place and conve- 
nience. 


Instead of fitting the new target population of learners into the existing 
mould of curriculum, it should be educationally sound to design syllabi and 
cuniculum in a manner that they meet the characteristic requirements of 
the Open Learning students. The CBSE therefore undertook to develop a 
different scheme of studies for the Open School. 


It was placed before the Advisory Committee of the Open School for 
further discussion and was finally recommended and approved for Secon- 
dary School Examination as follows: 


1. The Scheme of Studies: 

(a) The Open school intends to give students an opportunity to 
choose the subjects of their choice from a given list of subjects. 
The idea behind this approach is that it is a Student s 
prerogative to choose subjects of his liking and relevance. 
Although in the beginning, the Open School cannot offer a 
very long list of subjects due to resource and time limitations its 
endeavour, however, in future will be to make available to 
students a wide variety of subjects to choose from. 

(b) To begin with the medium of instruction of the course material 
will be Hindi and English only. This is being done keeping in 
view the present limited resources of the Open School. With 
more resources in future, the Open School may offer courses 
in other regional languages also. 


five subjects for the Secondary School Ex- 


The students will select 
t be a language, subject to the condition 


amination one of them mus 

specified under N.B. 

Hindi 

English 

Mathematics 

Science 

Social Science 

Economics 

Commerce 

Home Science 

_ Ifa student selects two languages i.e. English and Hindi, he will 
be required to select three other subjects. If a student selects 
only one language English or Hindi, he will be required to 
select four other subjects. 

2. More subjects can be added to this list as and when considered 


PONAT AWN 


z 
w 


necessary. 
3. Scheme of Examination: 
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(i) The Board will conduct a separate examination for Open 
School. It will be equivalent to the examination conducted by 
the CBSE for regular students. 

(ii) The examination is in one or more subjects, subject to a limit of 
five subjects at a time. When he passes any five subjects he will 
get a certificate of having passed the Secondary School Ex- 
amination of the Board. 

(iii) The pass in five subjects may be obtained simultaneously or in 
part. In the later case the credits subjectwise obtained will be ac- 
cumulated until a pass in five subjects is reached within a period 
not more than five years. 

(iv) If a student wants to take an additional subject after having 

passed 5 subjects he may be permitted to do so. An additional 

certificate of pass in such a subject will be issued in the event of 
the student being declared successful in that subject. 

The taking up of the Secondary School Examination will de- 

pend upon the time, a student can devote to his studies. An VIII 

class pass student can clear the Secondary School Examination 

in 2 years after passing class VIII, or he may take more time in 
clearing the examination (5 subjects). He will also be allowed to 
take it in one year depending upon his age and experience. 

(vi) If a student fails at the March examination, he may be allowed 

to reappear in one or two subjects at July/August examination 
in each year. 

(vii) A student will be deemed to have passed in a subject if he gets 

at least 33% marks at the Board’s examination. 


(v 


4. Bridge Courses 


The philosophy of the Open School is to build as much flexibility and 
openness in the system as possible. While it is expected that the learners 
who seek admission to the Open School will have normally passed at least 
class VIII, the Open School may also admit such learners also who have 
not passed VIII class or such students who do not have any formal 
qualification less than class VIII. For such students the Open Schoo! would 
develop: bridge/gateway/preparatory courses to enable them to take up 
the courses meant for class VIII passed students. 


5. Eligibility 
(i) Age: A learner who has completed the age of 14 years on 30th 


September of the year in which one gets enrolled shall be admitted to 
Secondary School Examination course of the Open School. 


There will be no upper age limit for entry to the Open School. 


E sat 
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Gi) Entry Qualifications: The Open School will normally admit 
learners who have passed class VIII but it may admit such learners who 
have not passed class VIII. Such learners will be required to take ` 


Bridge/Preparatory courses. 


The advisory committee in its meeting on 15.9.79, made suggestions 
towards the scheme of studies outlined above. 


(a) In order to establish equivalence of Open School Certificate with 


the certificate of courses offered by CBSE, the courses of the Open School 
must be comparable (not identical with) courses offered by CBSE. 


(b) In order to achieve the objectives of Open School, the selection of 
students & admission policy should not be rigid as VIII class pass but flexi- 
ble enough to admit the students envisaged in the Open School. 


(c) Even though the number of subjects could be limited to 7 to start 
with, there should be provision to add more subjects as and when con- 
sidered necessary. 

(d) CBSE must conduct a separate Examination for the students of 


the Open School in order to meet the special requirement. There should 
not be any time restriction for students to qualifying in Secondary School 


Examination. 

(e) Open School over the years would develop resource materials 
useful to lesson writers. 

(f) The staff structure and the institutional facilities to be provided will 
have to depend on enrolment which is estimated to be around 1000 every 
year. 

(g) The instructional materials to be used by Open School should be 
of very high quality. Very competent persons must be invited to write 
lessons. 

To start with a staff structure with Director (working directly under 
Chairman CBSE) assisted by Advisory Committee and the following units 
consisting of control, Research, publication, Continuing Education, Course 
materials unit, student services units. In the course materials unit, there are 
different sections like course development & writing unit, ET. & 
Resources unit, Course production and Inventory and mailing unit. In the 
student services units, there are different sections like Regional Resource, 
cum Study Centre, Personal Contact unit and Student Response Sheet 
Evaluation &. units. 


Some of the major objectives have been 
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1. to offer courses for Secondary & Higher Secondary Education 

2. to offer vocational, technical & life enrichment courses 

3. to promote the concept of Open, distance learning system 
through Research, Publications and information dissemination. 
The students from the Open School will be largely drawn from 
those dropouts (class VIII), failures of classes X and XII women 
& working adults, economically disadvantaged sections and 
those who desire to undertake vocational, technical and life 
enrichment courses. 


Among the major activities are offering Secondary & Higher Secon- 
dary Courses, preparing bridge & preparatory courses, offering voca- 
tional, technical & life enrichment courses and undertaking research, 
publications and dissesminating information about Open School system of 
education. The action plan envisaged for the five years beginning 1979-80 
is 


1. Appointing Director 
2. Setting up the school (staff recruitment, accommodation etc.) 
3. Start preparation for Formal Courses (Class IX) 
(i) Reviewing scheme of studies 
(ii) Developing course syllabi 
(iii) Training course writers 
(iv) Production of course material 
4. Initial discussions for Continuing Education Course 
5. Initial discussions for Research Publications and Information 
Dissemination (RPID) programme. 


1980-81 


1. Admission to students in class IX. 

2. Despatch of course material, 

3. Setting up Regional Resources cum Study Centres. 

4. Preparation of course materials for class X. 

5. Organising personal contact Programmes. 

6. Production of Audio Tapes and Radio Programmes. 

7. Planning and writing first continuing Education courses. 
8. Planning and writing bridging courses. 

9. Initiate RPID Programme. 


1981-82 


e 1. Despatching course material to Class X students. 
2. Admission to students in Class X. 
3. Admission and registration of second batch of Class IX 
students, and despatch of material to them. 
4 Preparation of Class XI XII material. 
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5. Students take first public examination of Class X. 
6. First students for Continuing Education Courses. 
7. RPID programme. 


1982-83 


1. Admission to Class XI. 

2. Despatch of course materials. 

3. Writing and producing course material for class XII. 
4. Further Continuing Education Courses. 

5. RPID Programme. 


1983-84 
Admission to Class XII. 
Despatching course material to stu 


. Use of T.V. Programmes. 
` Students take Class XII examination. 


Continuing Education Programme. 
. RPID. 


` As pointed out earlie 
cater to the educational nee 


dents of all the four classes. 


DAnhRWNH 


Open School came into existence mainly to 
ds of 60 million school drop outs and a large 
number of uneducated adults, particularly women. Though it is a very 
desirable and useful scheme seeking to provide educational facilities to any 
person who can read and write (above the age of 14), it has failed to evoke 
desired response from the students. As many as 3,000 copies of the school 
prospectus were sold out raising the hopes of the concerned educationists 
but the number of students coming forward for enrolment has so far been 


just 350. 
This enrolment is far short of the immediate and long-term and enrol- 
ment targets envisaged in the scheme. The planner of the “Open School” 


had fixed a target of enrolment of about 5,000 students in the first year. It 


was expected that within the next five years the total enrolment of the 


school would go to at least 43,000. 
derstandably upset at the dismal response to 


Officials incharge are un 
| scheme, introduced in the country for the 


a highly desirable educational 
first time. 

The school had started advertising for admissions in May. It had 
prepared the course material and infrastructure for a minimum of 5,000 
students. One reason why the applications for admission have been trickl- 
ing at a painfully slow pace during the past 100 days is perhaps that an- 
nouncements for admissions were made only in vernacular media vis 
propably proved inadeugate to sell this novel and extremely useful e 
cept. con- 
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A sum of Rs. 50.000 was set apart for publicising the + heme and at- 
tracting students. Some of the officials concerned with the implementation 
of the scheme are now beginning to feel that perhaps this allocation was 
not adequate. It seems that a more vigorous drive to publicise the scheme 
was necessary if the Rs. 17 lakh project was to be saved from languishing 
like other ambitious programmes like the adult education and cor- 
respondence schools had done. 


The “Open Schools” first examination is expected to be held in 1983. 


An entire two-year course will cost a student Rs. 125. A student 
enrolling with the school has to pay a monthly fee of Rs. 2 per subject. This 
will include the cost of tuition as well as instructional material. 


Though the school will initially operate from Delhi, it is hoped that if 
the scheme gets going other states in the country will take it up at the 
regional level. 


To begin with the medium of instruction in the school is Hindi and 
English. But the “Open School” blueprint has provision for setting up 
regional-resource-cum-study centres. These centres will translate the in- 
structional material into other Indian languages and also provide a link bet- 
ween the school and the pupil when needed. 


It is hoped that in the near future, with vigorous drive to publicise, the 
enrolment would improve and make this scheme very viable, useful and 
meaningful. 


VII. FUTURE ACTION 


The programme of Examination Reform in the CBSE with reference 
to its examinations has made a definite progress; significant improvements 
are seen in the quality of question papers and in practices and procedures 
of conducting examinations. Nevertheless what remains to be done is 
much more than what has been achieved. Examinations are not yet seen 
as powerful instruments and aids to Teaching and learning and certainly 
reform measures in the future must try to build this in. 


In a broader context, evaluation and examinations are to be seen as 
an integral part of the total curriculum design, Teaching/Learning process 
and instructional strategies. An integrated approach to Teaching/Learn- 
ing/Evaluation is required & must be reflected in examination reform. Still 
some of the basic concepts of evaluation are to be made familiar. Some of 
these are: 


(a) Evaluation means much more than measurement of the level 
of achievement of objectives of learning. It means a measure- 
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ment plus a value judgement about what needs to be done. 
Technically one may call it interpretation of marks/grades. 

(b) Evaluation must be comprehensive making use of a variety of 
tools and techniques.(written tests, practical, oral, observation, 
rating scales, interviews etc) 

(c) Evaluation must be spread over and not certainly only at the 
end of the process. The main purpose of such continuous 
evaluation is to probe into how much has been learnt, what has 
not been learnt and how it could be learnt. The feedback value 
of evaluation is very important. The feedback helps to improve 
further learning; teachers to be able to adopt better 
and more effective methods of instruction. 

(d) Evaluation should be integrated with the process of learning. At 
the primary stage, no rigid system of evaluation should be 
there. A continuous recording of progress and development of 
each child based on oral tests and observations is all that is re- 
quired. Promotion to higher classes must depend on such pro- 
gress rather than on annual examination. There should be op- 
portunities for slow learners by way of special attention to leaming 
and progress in learning. 

Continous internal assessment must be clearly understood in all its 
perspective. In terms of middle stage in school education, written tests, 
practicals, orals, quizzes, observations, checklist, rating scales, product 
evaluation must all be used. Assessment must be for pupil growth and 
development & not for pass/fail judgements. A cumulative record of 
assessment should be given to every child covering both scholastic & 
nonscholastic areas. One of the significant future actions must involve in- 
creasing awareness of assessment of non scholastic areas of growth and 
measurement of the same. In this context, it must be said that in future, 
use of letter grading must be insisted on both internal & external assess- 
ment to show both these separately. 

The concept of ‘open school’ where most of these reforms can be built 
in right from the inception and the concept of autonomous schools must be 
spread in future. 

One of the important future activities lies in the responsibility to pro- 
vide the teachers at different levels, resource materials in the form of a 
great number of a variety of test items & examination questions. Lot of 
emphasis must be laid in creating question banks with the participation of a 
large number of teachers in specially designed question banking 
workshops. This will meet with the objectives of training teachers in the 
science of item writing and also producing a large number of different types 
of items/questions, prevalidating these items/questions & making them 
available to all School Boards for setting up question papers in different 
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subjects. This will not only enable quality question papers but also help 
standardisation among different Boards. Initially this can be started at a 
central place like the NCERT/COBSE involving many Boards & their 
teachers eventually. A Plan of Action needs to be produced by the central 
unit in consultation with all Boards and implemented. 


Future action must build in “flexibility” — flexibility in terms of 
courses, choices, duration, examination etc. Coupled with the flexibility 
must be perhaps delinking of degrees with jobs so that persons with skills & 
competence will be able to fit into a large number of jobs. This will con- 
vince students to increasingly opt for vocational courses & thus resist from 
the glamour of obtaining a university degree. Needless to say that anything 
that is to be done in Examination Reform as future action will have tremen- 
dous implications on Teaching/Learning and will determine the way socie- 
ty expects the products of school education to contribute to its advance- 
ment. 


Future action is therefore to be looked at in the light of what can be 
said after an analysis of the present status in several Boards and also what 
came out of such a unique experience of bringing together several Boards 
(COBSE) at Nagpur in 79 on a National Conference on Examinations. 


1. Development of conceptual models of internal assessment to 
concretize objectives of assessment, tools of assessment of 
both scholastic & non scholastic areas of growth, weightages 
fom various components involving a large number of teachers; 
similarly conceptual models of Grading system to replace 
numerical marking system, methods of Grading (Direct/In- 
direct) and models of question banking, to help in papersetting, 
to help in internal assessment, to help in a variety of areas like 
practical, open book, viva voce; 

2. development of schemes of internal assessment, grading and 
question banking; 

3. Conducting certain research studies in internal assessment, 
grading & question banking; 

4. Evaluation of programmes of internal assessment, of impact of 
question banking and of effectiveness of grading in several 
Boards; 

5. training teachers in design and implementation of internal 
assessment grading and question banking in several Boards; 

6. supplying information regarding internal assessments grading 
& question banking to several Boards, 

. Assessing the reactions of students, teachers & parents with 
reference to internal assessment, grading and question bank- 
ing. National Seminar on Examinations at Nagpur suggested a 
Series of future actions given’ below. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL EXAMINATION 1981 
Scheme of Studies 


For 


Classes IX & X 


(to be effective from class X of academic Session 1979-80) 


A. Subjects of Study 


The following are the subjects of study for Class IX and X under the 10-year pattern of 
School Education: — 
(1) & (2) Two Languages out of:— Hindi, English, Assemese, Bengali, Gujarati, 
Kannada, Marathi, Malayalam, Manipuri, Oriya, Punjabi, Sindhi, Tamil, 
Telugu, Urdu, Sanskrit, French, German,, Russian, Arabic, Persian Nepali, 
Portguese and Tibetan. e 
(3) Mathematics 
(4) Science 
(5) Social Science 
(6) Socially Useful Productive Work and Community Service 
(7) Physical and Health Education/Music/Dance/Painting. 


Notes: 
(i) In addition to the above subjects, students may offer one additional subject (not 


compulsory) from out of the following: 


(a) Any one language from the given list other than the ones offered under the 


compulsory group 
(b) Economics 
(c) Commerce 


(d) Home Science 
(ii) It is expected that students should have undergone courses activities aimed at 


moral and spiritual values. The schools may draw up their own programme for 

the purpose but this will not be subject to examination. 

(iii) It is expected that all the students would have studied three languages upto 
Clss VIII. Those students who could not clear the third language in Class VIII, 
and have been promoted to Class IX shall be examined by the schools con- 
cerned at the end of Class IX in the same syllabus and textbooks as are 
prescribed for Class VIII. Those who are still unable to clear the third language 
at the end of Class IX may be given another opportunity in Class X. No student 
should be eligible to appear at the Secondary School Examination of the Board 
at the end of Class X unless he has cleared the third language. 

(iv) Of the three languages to be offered as stated above, Hindi, and English must 
have been studied at least up to Class VIII. 

(v) Both in the case of Hindi and English, two kinds of courses are provided to 

meet the needs of the students having varying background of studying these 

languages, A student may choose English Course A or B and Hindi Course A 

or B. He may thus offer A Courses in both English and Hindi or B Courses in 
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both English and Hindi or A Course in one and B in the other, if one or two of 
these languages are chosen for study required under paras 1 and 2 of the 
scheme. 

(vi) Likewise in each of Mathematics and Sciences, there are alternative Courses A 
and B. A student may choose either of the two courses subject to availability of 
facilities in the school. 


II. Instructional Hours: ‘ 


Assuming minimum 45 periods per week and the duration of a period to be 40 
minutes for instructional work in the schools, the following may be the broad distribution of 
periods per week for teaching of different subjects. The member-schools may, however, 
make suitable modifications in it, if necessary. 


EEE 


Subject Suggested periods 
1&2. Two Lanquages 12 (6 + 6) 
3. Mathematics 6 
ER Science 7 
5 Social Science 6 
6 Socially Useful Productive Work 
and Community Service 8 
GS (a) Physical and Health Education/Music/ 
Dance/Painting 3 
(b) Co-curricular and other activities 3 
——— 
Total 45 
c _—___ M 


Notes: 


(1) Time allocated for Socially Useful Productive Work may be pooled if 
necessary, depending on the nature of work. Time outside school hours, 
vacation and holidays may also be fruitfully utilised for the purpose. 

(2) For instruction in additional optional subject, the school may make suitable ad- 
justments in its time-table or provide extra time according to its convenience. 


III. Scheme of Examination 


(1) For third language, Socially Useful Productive Work and Community Service, 
Health and Physical Education, Music, Dance, Painting, assessment will be in- 
ternal. Evaluation will be continuous and the schools will maintain a cumulative 
record of each pupil which will be open to inspection by the authorities of the 
Board and of the Schools concerned. The Board may also appoint supervisors, 
if necessary. 

(2) In socially Useful Productive Work/Community Service, there will be Practical 
test. The result of internal assessment shall be expressed in terms of Grades on 
a seven point scale as follows: 

A-Excellent, B-Very Good, C-Good, D-Average, E-Fair, F-Marginal, G-Poor. 

(3) The Board will conduct Secondary School Examination at the end of Class X 
in the following subjects. Numbers and papers duration of examination and 
maximum marks for each subject/paper are noted against each. 

(4) The result of the Secondary School Examination will be furnished in terms of 
marks for each subject at the external examination. However, for internal ex- 
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e—a e a M i a e n 


Subject e Papers Maximum Marks Duration 
1&2 Two languages 2 Papers 75 marks each 21⁄2 Hours each 
in each Language 
3 Mathematics 2 Papers 75 marks each 212 Hours each 
in each course 
Course — A > 
OR 
Course — B 
4 Science Course Paper | 70 marks 21⁄2 Hours 
— A (Physicals+ Chemistry) (35 + 35) 
OR Paper Il 35 marks Luz Hours 
(Life Sciences 
Course — B Practical 45 (15+ 15415) 21/2 Hours 
2 Papers 50 marks each 
5 Social Science 1 Paper 90 marks (60+30) 21⁄2 Hours 
(History & Civics) 
1 Paper (Geography) 60 marks 2 Hours 
6. Additional 2 Papers 75 marks each 21/2 Hours 
subject, (or 1 Theory paper 
if offered and 1 practical 


in Home Science) 


ET 


amination viz. Socially Useful Productive Work, Physical and Health Education 
result will be furnished in terms of grades. 

(5) A student shall be deemed to have passed the examination if he gets at least 
grade E in Socially Useful Productive Work and at least 33% marks or grade E 
in 5 out of the remaining 6 compulsory subjects. Additional subject shall not 
count for the purpose but if a student passes in a subject, it will be mentioned in 
the Board's certificate. 

(6) If a candidate fails in any two compulsory subjects, he may be allowed to reap- 
pear in either of the two at the Compartment Examination depending upon his 
choice, which he may indicate while submitting application form for the com- 
partment examination to be held in July/August. A candidate failing in com- 
partment examination may be allowed another chance in the 2nd compart- 
mental examination to be held in March/April. 

(7) A student wishing to improve his performance in a subject or subjects other than in 
which he is placed in compartment, may appear at the next annual examination in 
the syllabi & courses prescribed for that year. 


IV. Medium of Examination 
English shall be the medium of the examination of English Language and English or Hin- 
di shall be the medium of examination in Mathematics. The question papers in all the subjects 


shall be set in Hindi and English only except that in case of Languages where the question 
Papers shall be set in the language concerned. 


SENIOR SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION, 1981 
SCHEME OF STUDIES FOR CLASSES XI & XII 


(To be effective from class XI of academic session 1979-80) 
A. Subjects for Study 
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I. Compulsory Group: 


1. Language (Core): One of the following: English, Hindi Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati. 
Kannada, Marathi, Malayalam, Manipuri. Oriya, Punjabi, Sindhi, Tamil, Telugu. Urdu, San- 
skrit, Arabic, Persian, French, German, Nepali, Portugese, Russian. Tibetan. 


Note: 


` Some Universities/Institutes require passing in two languages compulsory for admissions 
to their higher Courses. One more language from the Core Group there can be offered as an 
additional language. This language should however be different from the one offered under 
this Group as a compulsory requirement. 


2. Socially Useful Productive Work/General Foundation Course. (Please see notes 5 & 


6). 


II. Elective Group: At least three from the following: 


(a) General Education Course: 


Notes: 


Se 


One of the languages mentioned above under the Compulsory Group. 
The syllabi in the Group however will be different from those for the Com- 


pulsory Group. — (Please see notes 1 & 2 on the following page). 
Economics 


Political Science 
Geography 
History” 
Sociology 
Psychology 
Philosophy 
Mathematics 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Biology 
Engineering Drawing 
Commerce 


. Accountancy 


Home Science 
Fine Arts 


(i) Painting 

(ii) Graphic 

(iii) Sculpture 
Applied Arts: Commercial Art 
Music 
Dance 


. Physical Education 


Agriculture 


Vocational Course: The syllabi are being reviewed and will be broken up ae 
units and modules so as to be offered as electives. Students may offer 1-3 su 


jects from the list of Vocational Courses. (For details of the course please refer 
to Vol. Il of the Prospectus). 


It is desirable that lan 
the ones offered und 
no objection if the s; 


guage offered under the Elective group is different Go 
er the Compulsory Group. The Board, however, will m 
ame language is offered under these groups. The sylla 


Le, 


o 


4 
i 
| 
| 
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Courses in in that eventuality will be different as laid down for the respective 
group. 

2. In place of the Core language a student may offer an elective language; in that 
event a student will have the freedom to opt for another language under the 
elective group. 

3. A student can offer all the elective subjects from the General Education Course 
or the Vocational Course or a combination of subjects from the two. 

4. In addition to 3 elective subjects a student may offer upto two additional sub- 
jects, if he so wishes. 

5. If a student has taken up subjects which are predominantly vocational he will 
have to offer General Foundation Course subject to the condition that if he 
takes two or more general education subjects he will have to offer Socially 
Useful Productive Work in its place. 

6. General Foundation Course may also be offered as an additional subject if the 
student has taken all the subjects under the General Education Course. 


B. Instructional Hours 


Assuming a minimum of 45 periods per week and the duration of a period to be 40 
minutes for instructional work in the schools, the following may be the broad distribution of 
periods per week for teaching of different subjects. The member-schools may, however, 
make suitable modifications in it If necessary. 

a ee a 


Subject Suggested periods per weeks 
EE 
1. One language 8 
2. Socially Useful Productive 
Work/General Foundation Course. 6 
3. Electives 27 
4. Co-curricular & other 
activities 4 
Total 45 
ee 
B. (i) The time allocated for SUPW may be pooled if necessary taking into account 


the time spent on it outside school hours, including holidays. 
(ii) The schools may make suitable adjustments in the time table for teaching the 
additional electives. 


C. Scheme of Examination 


1. Socially Useful Productive Work and General Foundation Course will be inter- 
nally assessed. Evaluation will be continuous and the schools will maintain a 
cumulative record of each pupil which will be open to inspection by the 
authorities of the Board and of the schools concerned. The result of internal 
assessment shall be expressed in terms of Grades on a seven point scale as 
follows: A-Excellent, B-Very good, C-Good, D-Average, E-Fair, F-Marginal. 
G-Poor. 

2. The Board will conduct Senior School Certificate Examination at the end of the 
Class XII in the following subjects in the courses prescribed for Class XII in the 
respective subjects. Number of papers, duration of examination and marks for 
each subject/paper are noted against each. The annual examination at the end 
of Class XI will be held internally by the schools. The candidates will have to 
qualify in Class XI examination before being eligible for the final examination. 
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2. In subjects requiring practical examination, theory paper will be consisting of 70 
marks and Practical 30 marks, unless otherwise specified 

4. The result of the Senior School Certificate Examination will be furnished in 
terms of marks for each subject at the external examination. However, the per- 
formance in Socially Useful Productive Work/General Foundation Course 
which will be indicated in letter grades. 

5. A minimum of 33% marks in each subject (or Grade E in case of internal 
assessment subject) is required to pass in the Senior School Certificate Ex- 
amination. No overall division will be awarded. 


ES 


nual examination 


Sample items 


English 
Q.1. Objective Expression 
Form Short Answer 
Topic Elements of 
Language 


Q.2. 


Q.3. 


Q.4. 


Sub-Topic Tenses 


Objective Expression 
Form Essay 

Topic Composition 
Sub-Topic Essay 


Objective Expression 


Form Shori Answer 
Topic Composition 
Sub-Topic Personal 
Letter 


Objective Expression 


Form Short 
Answer 

Topic Elements of 
Languages 

Sub-Topic Connecting 
words 


Any one desiring to im 
Senior School Certifica 


The existing facility of compartment examination will continue 
prove his performance in any subject or subjects at the 
te Examination may reappear in those at the next an- 


Write the correct form of verb 
given in brackets in the space 
given below each sentence. 


i) Next week | (visit) Agra. 

ii) The teacher already (finished) 
the lesson when I entered 
the class. 

iii) As soon as the bell rang 
the students (leave) the class. 

iv) I (tell) you so many times 
not to write too carelessly. 


It began to rain heavily yesterday 

when you were at school. You 

reached home late. Write an account 

of the rainy day. 

(Sky, weather, clear, clouds, dark, drizzle, 
heavy, lesson difficult hear, bell start, 

wet, knee-deep children, shiver, late, tea) 


Your class-fellows disturb you 

in the hostel during your study 
Period. Express in four lines 
your mental state. (Do not write 
the whole Letter). 


Write a suitable connecting word 

for each blank in the following 

Passage. 

The other day I was late by 

ten minutes, I asked the 

teacher—I could get in. He was kind 

enough to allow me in and asked why I was late. 
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I said that — I wanted to come in time, 1 could not 
do so — the bus was late. — I had to wait 
— the bus came. I should kindly be forgiven 


Q.5. Objective Expression Change the following into the 
Form SA indirect form 
Topic Narration 
Sub-Topic — i) He said, “The teacher is giving a lesson” 


ii) The Shikhar Said, “A tiger killed the cow.” 
iii) The doctor said, “His temperature will rise.” 


Physics 

Q.6. Objective Knowledge State the two forms of 
Form Short Answer Charles law 
Topic Expansion of Gases 
Sub-Topic — 

Q.7. Objective Understanding lf the difference between two iernperatures 
Form Short Answer on the centigrade scale be 10 dearees, 
Topic Thermometry what will be the difference on the 
Sub-topic — a) Fahrenheit Scale? 

b) Reaumur Scale ? 

Q.8. Objective Application It requires more effort to hold 
Form Short Answer a weight with our arm out stretched 
Topic Machines horizontally. Explain. 


Sub-Topic Levers 


Q.9. Objective Application The length of a pendulum of steel is one meter. 
Form Short Answer Its periodic time is 4 seconds. How much 
Topic Pendulum longer should another pendulum of copper 
Sub-Topic — be so that its periodic time will be 6 seconds 


Q.10 Objective Application A motor car running at the rate of 7 m/s can be 
Form Short Answer stopped by the brakes in 10 metres. 
Topic Law of motion Prove that the total resistance to the car's 
Sub-Topic 2nd Law motion when brakes are on is one quarter of the 
weight of the car 


Chemestry 


Qu, Objective Knowledge Give scientific reasons for the following 
orm Short Answer 1. The candle burns with a smoky flame 


SR i Common in a jar of chlorine. 
ub-topic Substances 2. The iron rusts. 
Uses 3. Drinking water is chlorinated. 
4 


` A hissing sound is produced wher quick lime 
is moistered with water. 

- Carbon dioxide turns lime water milky. 

. Sand is used in the Preparation of|mortar. 

. Lon is galvanized. 


- Slaked lime is used for white Washing 


oND 
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Q.12. Objective Understanding 
Form Short Answer 
Topic Gas Laws 
Sub-Topic Charle’s Law 


Q.13. Objective Understanding 


Form Short Answer 
Topic Solution 
Sub-Topic — 


Q.14. Objective Application 
Form Short Answer 
Topic Atomic Theory 
Sub-Topic — 


Q.15 Objective Application 
Form Short Answer 
Topic Gas Laws 
Sub-Topic Diffusion 


Biology 
Q.16. Objective Knowledge 
Form Short Answer 


Topic Amoeba 
Sub-Topic Structure 


Q.17. Objective Knowledge 
& Skill 
Form Essay Type 
Topic Modifications 
of stem 


Sub-Topic Stem 


Q.18 Objective Understanding 
Form Short Answer 
Topic Nutrition in 

animals 

Sub-Topic — 

Q.19. Objective ` Application 
Form Short Answer 
Topic Photosynthesis 


Sub-Topic — 
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A flask of capacity 2730 c.c. is fitted with 

a delivery tube the end of which is dipping in 
a trough of water. The temperature of the gas 
in the flask is raised from room temperature 
by one degree centigrade. How much volume 
of the gas escapes? 


In the following definition of 
‘Solubility’ there are two 
mistakes. Correct them. 


Definition: The amount of a substance 
dissolved in a given liquid to make a saturated 
solution is the solubility of that substance 

in the given liquid. 


Atomic number of an element 
is 35. Give the number of 
electrons in its outermost orbit. 


What would be the ratio of 
the rates of diffusion of SO, 
and O; when enclosed in a 
Porous pot. 


Name the organism and the 
phylum to which it belongs. 


Describe the four sub-acrial 
modifications of the stem. 
Give one example 

for each 


What types of digestion are 
found in Amoeba and Frog? Is 
there any basic resemblance 

in the two organisms as 
regards their digestion? 


On the basis of your knowledge of 
photosynehesis what measure 

would you suggest to have a continuous 
supply of oxygen on a spaceship? 
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Q.20. Objective Understanding 
Form Short Answer 
Topic Reproduction 
Sub-Topic Bacteria 


Economics 


Q.21 Objective Knowledge 
Form V.S.A. 


Topic Distribution 
Sub-Topic National dividend 
Paper l-Economic Theory 


Q.22 Objective Application 


Form Short Answer 
Topic Theory of 
Value 
Sub-Topic Markets 
Paper Economic Theory 


Q.23 Objective Understanding 


Form Short Answer 
Topic Distribution 
Sub-Topic Wages 

Paper Distribution 


Q.24 Objective Understanding 


Form Short Answer 

Topic Production 

Sub-Topic Small Scale 
Industries. 


Q.25 Objective Knowledge 
Form Essay Type 


Topic Business Org. 
Sub-Topic Forms 


| Political Science 


Q.26. Objective Understanding 


Ge Short Answer 
Opic Central 
Executive 
Sub-Topic President 
aper ll-Indian 


Constitution. 


Write two points so as to distinguish 
between sertilization 
and pasteurization. 


Name of the main principle that 
determines the distribution of 
National Dividend among the 
factors of production. 


Give the effect on market price 
of a perishable commodity when 
a) its demand suddenly rises, 

b) its supply suddenly goes up. 


Name four factors which you 
wili take into consideration 
while comparing the real wages 
of a school teacher with those 
of a police inspector 


Give three reasons tor the 
survival of small scale farm 
aven in highly industrialized 
countries 


State two important points of 
difference between Cottage 
Industries. Give two reasons 
why our Five Year Plans have 
laid such a great emphasis on 
the revival of cottage industries? 
Enumerate two major difficulties 
faced by these industries. 


Give three points to differentiate 


between the position of the Prime Minister 
and the President of India with reference 


to their relations with 
Parliament. Discuss briefly. 


Q 27 Objective 
Form 
Topic 
Sub-Topic 
Paper 


Q.28 Objective 
Form 
Topic 
Sub-Topic 
Paper 


Q.29 Objective 
Form 
Topic 
Sub-Topic 
Paper 


Q.30 Objective 
Form 
Topic 


Sub-Topic 
History 


Q.31 Objective 
Form 
Topic 
Sub-Topic 


Q 32 Objective 
Form 
Topic 
Sub-Topic 


Q.33 Objective 
Form 
Topic 


Sub- Topic 
Q.34 Objective 

Form 

Topic 


Sub- Topic 


Application 

Short Answer 
Central Executive 
Parliament 
Il-Indian 
Constitution 


Understanding 

Short Answer 
Central Executive 
President 

Il-Indian Constitution 


Understanding 
Short Answer 
U.N.O 

Security Council 
l-Eiements of Civics 


Knowledge 
Short Answer 
Current 

Topics 

Social Reforms. 


Application 
Short Answer 
British Period 
First war of 
Independence. 


Application 
Short Answer 
Ashoka 
Dharma 


Understanding 
Short Answer 
Modern 

Period 

East India 
Company 


Knowledge 
Eassay Type 
Wellesley to 
Dalhoisie 
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In the 1965 Indo-Pak War India agreed to the 
U.N. suggestion to cease-fire. What constitutional 


measure would the Central 
Cabinet have taken had both the 
houses disapproved this action 
of the government? 


Why can't the President of 

India be-reaarded as the direct 
representative of the people like 
the Prime Minister? ` 


Discuss briefly why the use of 
veto is not in the interest of 
world peace? 


In not more than five lines, 
mention any two features of 
India's present day social 
reform policy. which originated 
in the Bhakti Movement. 


According to some of the British 
historians the movement 

of 1857 was only a sepoy 
mutiny Give two arguments 

to refute this claim. 


“Though Ashoka accepted 
Buddhism. he did not renounce 
Hinduism”, Give evidence in 
support of this view 


Name. two Governor Generals 
who adopted policies to extend 
the British Empire in India 
abandoning the non-Intervention 
policy of Sir John Shore. 


Describe any four steps taken 
by Lord Wellesley to consolidate 
and extend the British 

power in India. 


ae ose 
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Q.35 Objective Understanding Describe the policies of Lord 
Form Essay Type Dalhoisie which led to the out-break 
Topic British Period of the First War of 
Sub-Topic First war of Independence of 1857. 
Independence. 
Geography 
Q.36 Objective Acquisition of On what part of earth will the 


Q.37 


Q.37 


Q.38 


Q.39 


sun-rays be perpendicular on 


Knowledge 
Form Short Answer 21st June? 
Topic Summer Solstice 


State the two reasons which are 
jointly responsible for perpendicular rays 
on the tropic of Cancer June 21. 


Objective Development 

of understanding 
Forms Short Answer 
Topic Summer Solstice 


Give a brief description of any 
two dissimilarities that exis! in 
the two hemispheres in respect 


Objective Development 
of understanding 


Form Short Answer 
Topic Summer of duration of daylight and 
Solstice seasons. 


Inclination of the axis of the earth 

and revolution of the earth, are 
considered to be two important factors 
causing variation in duration of day 

and night on the surface of the earth. 
Explain why one factor is ineffective in the 
absence of the other for such variations. 


Objective ` Application 

of knowledge 
Form Essay type 
Topic Summer Solstice 


Describe the conditions related to the 
following as experienced in the 
Northern Hemisphere June 21. 


Objective Acquisition of 
knowledge 


Form Essay type 
Topic Summer Solstice a) Period of sunlight at the north 
Pole and elsewhere in the northern hemisphere. 
b) Seasons. 
c) Relative position of the sun. 
Mathematics 
Q40 A point P is taken at random inside an equilateral triandle ABC. From the point 


Q.41 


Q.42 


WER 


Q.44 


rawn to t` sides BC. CA. and AB respectively, 
? Give a proof of your answer 
at percent should this new price be increas- 


perpendiculars PL. PM, and PN are d 
What will PL + PM + PN equate to’ 
The price of an article is cut by 10% . By wh 


ed to restore it to its former value? 
A shopkeeper allows 10% discount on articles purchased on cash payment. The crst 


price of article is 90% of its market price. What does the shopkeeper aain or lose on 


cash payments? 
A cow is tied to one corner of a walled courtyard of 10 m.square. If the cow is outside 
and the length of tether is 15 m. how much area can the cow graze? 


A ladder of length 2.6 m. rests on a wall of height 3.2 m. so that the bottom of the lad- 
der is 1 m away from the bottom of the wall, If the top of the ladder be x m below the 


oe wah, ah NCE PR 
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Appendix C 


Central Board of Secondary Education, New Delhi 
All India Senior School Certificate. Examination (Class XII) 1981 


DATE-SHEET 


O OO 


Date & Time 


Subject 


Friday, the 6th March, 1981 


Afternoon Session 
2.00 p.m. to 5.00 p.m. 


Core Language 


Saturday, the 7th March, 1981 


Afternoon Session 
2.00 p.m. to 5.00 p.m. 


Core Languages 
Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, Punjabi, Tamil, .Telugu , 
Malayalam, Tibetan, French, Russian, Nepali 


Monday, the 9th March, 1981 


Afternoon Session 
2.00 p.m. to 5.00 p.m. 


Tuesday, the 10th March, 1981 


Afternoon Session 
2.00 p.m. to 5.00 p.m. 


Mathematics 

Philosophy 

Music Hindustani (Vocal), Music Hindustani 
(Instrumental Melodic), Music Hindustani Theory 
(Instrumental Percussion) 


Economics 


Wednesday, the 11th March, 1981 


Afternoon Session 
2.00 p.m. to 5.00 p.m. 
-do- 
-do- 
-do- 


Physics (Theory) 

Agriculture (Theory) 

Sociology 

Office Management & Secretarial Practice 
(Vocational stream) 


Friday, the 13th March, 1981 


Afternoon Session 
2.00 p.m. to 5.00 p.m. 


Chemistry (Theory) 


Saturday, the 14th March, 1981 


Afternoon Session 
2.00 p.m. to 5.00 p.m. 


Elective Languages 

Hindi, Urdu, Tamil, Telugu, Marathi, Gujarati, 
Malayalam, Oriya, Tibetan, French, Portuguese, 
Russian, Nepali. 
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Monday, the 16th March, 1981 


Afternoon Session 


2.00 p.m. to 5.00 p.m. Biology (Theory) 
Tuesday, the 17th March, 1981 

Morning Session Core Language 
9.00 a.m. to 12.00 noon Sanskrit 


-E 
Afternoon Session 


2.00 p.m. to 5.00 p.m. Elective Languages 


English, Punjabi 


Wednesday, the 18th March, 1981 —— ~~~ 


Morning Session 
9.00 a.m. to 12.00 noon Political Science 


Afternoon Session TE 


2.00 p.m. to 5.00 p.m. Commerce 


Thursday, the 19th March, 1981 $ 


Morning Session 
9.00 a.m. to 12.00 noon 
-do- 


Elective Language 
Sanskrit 


Dance (Kat 


hak), Dance (Manipuri) (Theory) 
a 


Afternoon Session 
2.00 p.m. to 5.00 p.m. Ge 


ography (Theory) 
Monday, the 23rd March, 1981 > 


Morning Session Elective Languages 
9.00 a.m. to 12.00 noon Bengali, Persian 
-do- 


Physical Education (Theory) 
Afternoon Session 
2.00 p.m. to 5.00 p.m. 


Accountancy 
n 
Tuesday, the 24th March, 1981 ie 


Morning Session 
9.00 a.m. to 12.00 noon 


Home Science (Theor ) 
9.00 a.m. to 12.00 noon & Sculpt foe i 
1.00 p.m. to 4.00 p.m. "Sie (Modelling in Relief) (Practical) 
Afternoon Session EE E 
2.00 p.m. to 5.00 p.m. 


Psi 


ychology (Theory) 
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Wednesday, the 25th March. 1981 


9.00 a.m. to 12.00 noon & 


Sculpture (Modelling in round) (Practical) 
1.00 p.m. to 4.00 p.m. 


Commercial Art (Practical) 


Thursday. the 26th March, 1981 


9.00 a.m. to 12.00 noon & 
1.00 p.m. to 4.00 p.m. 
9.00 a.m. to 10.30 a.m. 


Painting (Practical) 


Typewriting (English) 


2.00 p.m. to 3.30 p.m. Stenography (English) Dictation and 


transcription 


Os 


A Sample Appendix D 
CENTRAL BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
MARKS STATEMENT No. AISSM/81/0211043 
ALL INDIA SENIOR SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION, 1981 


Name 


gece TT eeee 
EE 


For aggregate, the marks of compulsory language 
and 3 electives (given in the first four columns) 
only are taken into account, which is the minimum 
requirement to pass the exmination. 


Total marks obtained 


F besides the marks indicates fail 
FT. besides the marks indicates fail 
in Theory. Only for subjects involving 
FP. besides the marks indicates fail Practical work. 
in Practical. 
AB. 


under a subject code indicates absent in the subject. 


Candidates placed i 


n Compartment in a subj 
re-appear in Theory an 


ect involving Practical Work are require to 
d Pratical both at the Co 


mpartmental Examination. 
Weightage of all the electives is the same. 


NEW DELHI 
Dated: Secretary 


Central Board of Secondary Education 
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FOR REGISTERED CANDIDATES OF PATRACHAR VIDYALAYA, DELHI 


School No. See "Group 1, Commerce 


2. Humanities To be left blank 
(Strike out which is not applicable) 


Central Board of Secondary Education, New Delhi 


ALL INDIA SENIOR SCHOOL CERTICATE EXAMINATION, 1981 
(Examination will commence on 6th March 1981) 
To reach the Board's office on or before 3 p-m. on 21st October. 1980 
and with a late fee of Rs 10/- by 28th October, 1980. Admission fee is Rs. 76/- per can- 
didate. For Overseas candidates the fee is Rs. 136/- per candidate Candidates offering 
Geography shall Pay Rs. 5/- more as fee for practical H 


BD of Fee Rs 
Date 

Received on 

and form checked 
Initial of Checker 


(To be filled in legibly by the 
candidate in his/her own hand-writing) 


Passport size photograph to be af- 

fixed by the candidate duly signed 

by him/her & countersigned by the 

Principal. Patrachar Vidyalaya, 
Delhi 


1. Name in full (in BLOCK LETTERS) 


2. Sex: Male/Female 
3. Father's Name (in BLOCK LETTERS) LI 


slale CLE TTT rr 


4. Whether belongs to Scheduled Caste/Tribe: 


(Yes/No) If yes, caste 


Date Month Year 


5. Date of birth (in figures) Lif IST? 6. Monthly Income of 


Fathers Giardia Rs.. ege 
(As given in the certificate of Second. 


ary or an equivalent Examination) 
Details of the Secondary School or an equival, 


lent Examination Passed: 


(i) Rell No......... (ii) Year...... (iii) 
Name of Examination passed 


Name of Examining Body 
H Subjects offered and the medium of examination (class XII) 


(A) 1. A Language (Ce /Elecivel ggg 
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(B) Elective subjects (Including another language. it offered) 


Subject Code Medium Code Subject Code Medium: Code 


BECK, ees EE Lee P| 
EIER D eier 


(C) Additional Subject (s) if any 


SHE een a CIC es CI 


9. Place where centre is desired 


` Please see Instructions for filing the form and for classification of Group. 
Hone Adre Sinana 


de VAA (Signature of the candidate) 
(Not in Block Letters) 


4 


A Critical Study of Malpractices in School 
Examinations 
V. Natarajan 


T 


This study is undertaken at the instance of the Indian Institute of 
Education, Pune as a part of a project in which several case studies related 
to examination system have been made. As far as the ob 


jectives and scope 
of this study on Malpractices in School Examinations are concerned they 
were taken to be 


(a) to study the extent to which malpractices in examinations is are 
present at the school level examinations; 

(b) to investigate into measures adopted to minimise incidence of 
unfair means; 

(c) to study the nature of punishment 

(d) to analyse socioeconomic back 
schedules 

(e) to suggest ways and means of preve 
curence of unfair means and finally; 

(f) to predict trends in the number a 
from data over a period of time. 


given in such cases; 
ground through interview 


nting and minimising oc- 


nd nature of unfair means 


In fact the tools that have been used are; 


(a) a questionnaire to-stud 
This questionnaire was 
tual information regard 
tions. The purpose of 
order to assess situati 
regarding examination 
and their functions, p 
engaged in unfair mea 
means committee etc. 


y unfair means in school examinations. 
specifically designed to solicit some fac- 
ing the use of unfair means in examina- 
this questionnaire was to collect data in 
on in respect of unfair means, details 
centres, inspection team, flying squad 
rocedures in punishment of students 
ns and finally the constitution of unfair 


It was clarified that the data colle 


cted will be analysed to make certain 
conclusions. Since a certain amount 


of confidential information had been 
245 
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sought through this questionaire, it was to be said that this information 
will be used only for purposes of scientific investigation and suggesting pro- 
cedures, ways and means of reducing incidence of unfair means in future. 
It was proposed to summarise the findings of this study without any 
reference or any value judgement. In the interest of such a study that has 
not been done so far on such a scale the questionnaire was sent and 
several reminders were also sent and in all about 12 school Boards have 
furnished details through filling up of this questionnaire. 


(b) The other tool that has been used has been an interview 
schedule prepared so that information that has not been sup- 
y plied through the questionnaire will be elicited by interviewing 
certain persons connected with the administration. conduct 

and management of examinations. 


Every year during certain months School Boards are 
haunted by the monster of malpractices/unfair means in exami- 
nations. It normally comes in the guise of pieces of material 
hidden in the students’ persons, smuggling of answer books in 
and out of the examination hall and also a very outright and 
bold dictation of answers on loud speakers. Usually these are 
seen also in attacks on invigilators and in certain procedures of 
ia medical certificate in subsequent shifting of the seat to a 

äer and certain other forms of it. Notwithstanding the kind 
So inn that is created one has to ask a series of questions 
a = it. Some of these are: Is it a fact or just a fiction? How big 
a Spins of unfair means at school level? What is the ex- 
ore Ge ies a is used during the examinations? All 
ote on en? Ke tegard is to study the issue in all its 
tee $s ia discover some method by which it 

reduce unfair means in subsequent years: 


It i : 

city pe Possible to consider certain academic measures that 
fair means a. ae the incidence of a large number of un- 
measures that neh the same time it is more administrative 
of unfair means create a definite reduction in the number 
-finally to Weg a the aim of this study is, therefore. 
with which the n ‘ets emic as well as administrative measures 
Some um er of unfair means cases can be brought 

ure examinations at the school level. 


Let us lo an 
What are CSC eg en of malpractices in examinations. 
dë ef ër ER are considered unfair. There seems to be no 
is regard. But certainly answers to questions like 
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what are unfair means? Do they always tend to elude us simply because it 
depends on social acceptance. It must be granted that the ultimate purpose 
of candidates who sit for the examination is to secure marks as high as 
possible or as much as his ability at that particular point in time can enable 
him to perform. Only when the means adopted for the purpose deviate 
from standard and accepted social norms of behaviour, they become un- 
fair. The difference between fair and unfair means is as much as the dif- 
ference between honest and dishonest behaviour. If we take the example 
of guessing the expected questions for an examination and adopting selec- 


tive or eliminative study. one can argue that this is one of the recognised 
ways of preparation for the examinations. There is also a case of 
students writing around the topics when he is not sure of the answer. 
These ways would rather go under the respectable fabric of testwiseness. 
But one can certainly argue at this stage that if the means that are adopted 
at the time of examination in recording answers in a piece of paper are un- 
fair or atleast not acceptable socially then cognisance must be taken of such 
unfair means and perhaps to cut down the number of cases of such unfair 
means one has to look at it in a purely administrative way to bring down 
the incidence of unfair means. It is also possible that it is not only students 
who resort to unfair means, it may rather happen that there are others who 
are non-students like teachers, parents and others who may be also involv- 
ed in some kind of unfair means. We may also try to classify unfair means 
into simple and non-simple categories. We may take such of those which 
are unplanned and individual as simple cases and these are indulged in by 


them at the spur of the moment because of certain mental strain in the 
prevailing environment. 


They can also be non-representative in character. Some of these are 
checking of answers to questions with the help of fellow students or pass- 
ing on other information through verbal communication during examina- 
tion conduct which can be classified as simple unfair means. In non-simple 
cases, probably there is a planned attempt in advance and this is carried 
out according to the intended plan. The purpose of cheating exists prior to 
the occasion for cheating and generally more than one person will be in- 
volved in such a cheating situation. Even possession of materials and mass 
copying certainly would fall under this category of non-simple. Never- 
theless both the simple and non-simple cases are criminal in nature the dif- 
ference between them being the kind of degree and this may be taken to be 
as between culpable homicide and cold-blooded murder, certainly the latter 
calling for more stringent punishment than the former. There can be 
other way of looking at unfair means in examinations and this may Gen 
Cording tu the time at which they are indulged in. Unfair means befo = 
mea conduct of examinations, impersonation, leakage of papers Ce 
uring the conduct of examinations like copying with the help of materiels 
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“of person (including mass copying) and those after the conduct of examina- 
tions like chasing the examiners for increasing marks, manipulation in the 
examination office etc. We are going to look at the whole gamut of unfair 
means and perhaps trace some consequences of these unfair means and get 
the information from school boards. Even though the incidence of unfair 
means in the examinations is very obvious, they make examinations techni- 
cally worthless and they also reduce learning to a very frustrating experi- 
ence and prove socially disatrous. Examination marks which are supposed 
to be indicators of achievement of students become meaningless quantities. 


Supposing there is a difference between two students in their marks as 40 
and 60 this may be due to the difference in their capability in which case the 
examination system is reasonable one: but if this is going to be due to one’s 
mination system then a lot of concern 
ess of the marks. Examinations 
g force in the old system of 


to educational efforts affecting 
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particularly in respect of Board's Examinations. In order to fill this gap 
several studies were made. A comprehensive survey on unfair means in 
undergraduate examination was undertaken by the Association of Indian 


Universities. A questionnaire that was used is also appended. Preliminary 
analysis is available with the Research cell of AIU. 


This questionnaire has identifie 
drawn the attention of sch 
their response in relation 


d certain practices as unfair and has 
ool Boards to a series of such unfair means to get 
to each one of them. These are: 


(1) Impersonation — 
it is the usual pract 
tity of the persons 
tion. 


in order to effectively deal with this problem, 
ice to issue identity cards and check the iden- 
at the time of allowing to sit for the examina- 


(2) Copying from the material brou 
ten on scales, shirts, hands, ha 


etc.) — these also will have to be 
examination. 
(3) Exchanging question papers amon 
ed normally by assigning roll numbers to candidates and asking 
them to write their roll nu i 


the question Paper). 


(4) Getting outside help like 
(a) getting papers smuggled in 
(b) getting reference books inside 


(c) getting answers announced on the loud speakers 
(d) getti 
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has drawn attention to first of all identify those at the pre and post conduct 
stages. Some of these at the preconduct stage are: 


(1) Leakage of question paper: While there are several procedures 
to minimise this namely, getting a number of sets of papers and 
getting them printed confidentially at a press in a distant place, 


satisfactory methods of prevention of leakage have not yet 
been worked out. 


There are some administrative procedures meant to maintain secrecy 
by way of keeping the names of Paper setters confidential, getting only one 


officer of the Board to be Incharge of entire Paper setting and also by hav- 
ing inspections at every stage. 


At the post conduct Stage, secrecy is maintained by giving fictitious roll 
numbers to candidates answer scripts. Other cases of unfair means at the 


Post conduct stage are dealt with by the Boards according to certain pat- 
terns of administration. 


Of late, school Boaräs have bee 
spection team/flying squad. Variou 
the teams, its functions and 
this questionnaire, 


n compelled to use a system of in- 
s details regarding the constitution of 
its mechanics of working are sought through 


One important aspect of this questionnaire is that it tries to solicit infor- 


mation regarding Punishments given to students found guilty of one or the 
other of these unfair means. 


means at all the three stages are 
n respect of every school Board are 
in the individual summary. What follows 


l these data i 


mber of secondary schools in- 
igh Schools (V-X) 4819; Junior High 
mous Hr. Sec./Sr. Sec. Schools are at- 


cluding Govt. & Non-Govt. is: H 
Schools: (V-VII) 3432. (Autono 
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tal and the level of examination conducted is secondary. The +2 ex- 
amination is under a different body and about 2,64,000 candidates are ap- 
pearing at the Secondary Examination of this Board. 


The Board decides the number of examination centres for an ex- 
amination according to the number of students appearing for that ex- 
amination and approximately 300 students are allotted to one centre: 
students of a particular school take their examination at a different centre 
other than their own school even if their school happens to be an examina- 
tion centre; Officer-in-charge of an examination centre is normally a gazet- 
ted officer at Moffusil centre and head of the institution at Calcutta and the 
remuneration paid to him is Rs. 75/-. Either a college teacher or a school 
tacher can be an invigilator and there is no fixed standard as to his appoint- 
ment against the number of candidates: officer-in-charge fixes up the 
number in consultation with the Centre Committee. Also there is no fixed 
rate of remuneration. The Centre Committee of each centre fixes the rate 
of remuneration according to the financial resources of the committee. 


The Inspection team/F 
the Board and the team mo 
heads of schools. It is also a 
administrative/non-teachin 
Howrah. They are suppos 
depending on the distance 


achers and 
alcutta and 
ble in a day 
make surprise visits 
desks/person and 
but do so in case of 

the team delivers the 
material/papers etc. to the Officer-in-charge of the centre to deal with the 
on of the Board. Three 
and there is no fixed 


Even though the Board has classified the { i K 
ollowing as "mai ractices’, į 
has not Provided information as tot S = 


he ways students i ing i 
det nie y nts indulging in them are 


(1) Impersonation. 
(2) Copying from the ma 


terial brought in by hi 
shirts, hands, etc.) Se? 


Written on scales, 
(3) Exchanging question papers with other candidates. 
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(4) Getting outside help like (a) getting papers smuggled in (b) get- 
ting reference material/books inside (c) getting answers an- 
nounced on the loud speakers (d) getting papers thrown in 
with answers written on them. 

(5) Replacing the pages in the answer sheet. 

(6) Getting help from the invigilators etc. 


At the preconduct stage of examination the Board takes the following 
steps: 


(1) To stop leakage of the question paper, it is printed confidential- 
ly at a press in a distant place. 

(2) Both identity of the examination and that of the paper-setter, 
are not disclosed to the printers. 

(3) The names of the Paper setters are kept confidential. 

(4) Question papers are handled by an officer of the Board only. 

(5) Packets are opened in Presence of a member of the Centre 
Committee. 

(6) Examination centres are inspected for Proper seating ar- 
rangements by the members of the Centre Committee. 

(7) Question Papers are kept either in Govt. Treasury or the local 
Police station and delivered to officer-in-charge daily as per 
Programme one hour before the Examination. 

(8) Question Papers are delivered in advance to superintendent of 
a centre by at least 10 days. 


To maintain Secrecy at the post-conduct stage of examination 
1. Answer- 
covers. 


The identity of the candidate is 
aminer. 

3 Examiners are deal 
4. Packets of answer 


books are received from the centre in sealed 


2. not disclosed to the ex- 


t with by code number. 


If a student is found guilty of helping another or being helped by 
another, his as well as the 


other’s examination is cancelled.. 
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guilty of using unfair means is debarred from taking that particular ex- 
amination for a period of one year. Also, all his papers for that particular 
examination are cancelled and he is declared failed. The student is made 
to sign a confession and the material found in his possession is also got 
signed by him and the invigilator. Both the material found and the confes- 
sion are attached to his answer script and a new answer script is issued to 


him. 
A student found guilty of using unfair means and 


(i) refusing to sign the confession 
(ii), threatening the invigilator 
(iii) using abusive language 


gets an explusion for a period of one year. Ordinarily punishment for 
such case is one year but in some serious cases punishment may be for 
two years. A student found to have taken away or having torn his answer 
script is expelled for a period of one year. 


The Board has a Unfairmeans Committee composed of three mem- 
bers and the student ‘caught’ is given a representation in the hearing of his 
case and allowed to cross-examine the invigilator who is also allowed to sit 
in the hearing and given a chance to substantiate. The time taken to 
dispose off a case depends on the merit of the case. 


A total of 415 students last year (1981) and 385 in the year bef 
(1980) were caught and their cases were disposed off by ie Bowed, ge 


BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION ASSAM/GAUHATI 


This is a State level Board with 1201 Secondary and 160 High 
er 


ae See affiliated to it and conducting both Annual and C 
mental modes of examinations. It d i See? 
p xam - It conducts Higher Seconda 
igh School level examinations. Number of students/candidates at a 
r 


Secondary level (+2) in 1982 i 
; s 9077 at i 
is 4,45,999 and at High Madrassa is ce RENE 


rd deci t or an 

? The Boai decides he number of examination cen ex 

, ; i tres fi > 

amination in accordance with the number of affiliated schools: 3 (th: ) 
: ree). 

The Board decides the centres 


: in accorda i 
students appearing for that examinati nee with the number of 


on. 


300 for High School 
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75 for Higher Secondary School and that is also the number of 
students approximately allotted to one-examination centre. Students of a 
particular school take their examination in their own school if it is a centre. 


Superintendent/any other is incharge of a centre and it can either be 
the principal or any outside person appointed by he Board. 


The rate of remuneration paid to the Superintendent is: 

Rs. 350/- up to 250 candidates 

Rs. 450/- up to 1000 candidates 

Rs. 45/- for every 500 candidates over and above 1000 candidates 


Any school teacher can be an invigilator and he is appointed against 
25 candidates (4 in 100 candidates plus a reserve) and is paid a remunera- 
tion of Rs. 10/- per shift. 


No inspection team/flying squad is there. One supervising officer for 
one centre and the Zonal S/O fora group of centres are appointed by the 
secretary. It makes surprise visit to a centre once a day and searches (i) the 


desks (ii) the things belonging to a candidate (like geometry box, purse 
etc.) 


The examinees found using unfair 
pelled from the examination and asked 


, the examination of the centre in the sub- 
led and re-examination held, 


The supervising officer is authorised to 


(i) taking his Paper and sending the candidat 
to the Board. 


Punish a candidate ‘caught’ by 
e out and (ii) referring the case 


Each Supervising Officer is paid a remuneration of 
S/O Rs. 300/- + TA &DA 


Z/O Rs. 400/- + TA& DA 


t og ee SCH on an average per Supervising Officer and their 
number depends speci ically on the number of Exami j 
cost Rs. 125,093,18 last year: Rs. 9 + Be alee 


7,637.74 year before last and th S 
rent year’s is yet to be assessed. — 


kb al 
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To minimise cases of unfair means in examination, the Board takes 
the following steps: 


(i) to stop leakage of the question paper, it is printed confidentially 
at a press in a distant place. 
(ii) both identity of the examination and that of the paper setters 
are not disclosed to the printers. 
(iii) the names of the paper setters are kept confidential 
liv) question papers are handled by one officer of the Board only 


(v) question papers are delivered in advance to superintendent of 
a centre by atleast 7 days 


(vi) examination centres are inspected for proper seating ar- 
rangements. 


To maintain secrecy at the post examination stage 


(i) answer books are received from the centres in sealed covers 
(ii) the identity of the candidate is not disclosed to the examiner. 


The State is divided into a number of Scrutiny Zones. The Officer-in- 


charge of an examination centre is directed to send different scripts to dif- 


ferent Scrutiny Zones and the examiners appointed by the Board are 
directed to collect scripts from the Zonal Officer of a Scrutiny Zone and to 
return the examined scripts to the Zonal Officer within 15 days. 


An announcement to the effect that a stu 


dent indugling in malprac- 
tices will be punished, is made at the commen 


cement of the examination. 


If a student is found helping another or being helped by another 


(a) his examination is cancelled 
(b) his as well as the others is cancelled 


A student found guilty of using unfair means is debarred from taking 
that particular examination for a period of One/Two/Three years depen- 
ding on the nature and degree of offence. Also all his papers for that par- 
ticular examination are cancelled and he is declared failed. He is made to 


Sign a confession and the material found in his possession is also got signed 
by him and the invigilator. 


A student found guilty of using unfair means and 


(i) refusing to sign the confession 
(ii threatening the invigilator 
(iii) using abusive language 
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To maintain secrecy at the post examination stage, answe” books are 
received from the centres in sealed covers. To keep the names of the ex- 
aminers a secret from the candidates: 


(i) answer books are examined centrally. 

(ii) answer books are chosen at random without any pre-planning. 

(iii) examined answer books are taken back and sealed daily at the 
close of the day's work. 

(vi) marks are sealed in envelopes by the Head Examiners daily at 
the close of the work. 

(v) the very sealed envelopes are sent to the computers for tabula- 
tion. 


An announcement to the effect that a student indulging in malprac- 
tices will be punished, is made at the commencement of the examination. 


If a student is found helping another or being helped by another, his 
examination is cancelled/his as well as the others examination is cancelled 
and the bringing in of the non-permitted items into the examination hall 
(like calculators, tables, charts) is considered a malpractice. 


A student found guilty of using unfair means is debarred from taking 
that particular examination for a period of 1 to 3 years depending on the 
gravity of the offence. All his papers for that particular examination are 
cancelled and he is declared failed. He is also made to sign a confession 
and the material found in his possession is also got signed by him and the 


invigilator, according to convenience and both the material found and the 
confession.are attached to his answer script. 


A student found guilty of using unfair means and (a) refusing to sign 
the confession (b) threatening the invigilator and (c) using abusive 
language gets an expulsion for a period of 1 to 3 years. Student found to 


have taken away or having torn his answer script is expelled for a period of 
one year. i 


The Board has an Unfairmeans Committee, 3 teams of 3 members 
each. In the hearing of the case neither the student ‘caught’ gets a 
representation nor the invigilator concerned is asked to substantiate. The 
time taken to dispose off a case varies according to complications. 


The number of cases ‘caught’ and disposed off is 4816, 3739 in the 
last years and 3230 in the year before last. 


Central Board of Secondary Education — New Delhi 


It is an All India Level Board with 926 Senior Secondary and 561 
Secondary Schools affiliated to it. The mode of examination is both annual 
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and ‘compartmental at Secondary and Senior Secondary level. The 
number of students at Senior Secondary Level (+2) is 79,400 and at 
Secondary level the number of students is 1,24,700. 


The number of examination centres is decided in accordance with the 
number of students appearing for that examination and distances. The 
number of students allotted to one examination centre is 260-300 approx- 
imately (under All India Scheme this number may even be as less as 50). 


Students of a particular school take their examination in their own 
school (if it is a centre). For places where the number of schools is less 
and/or places where the number of schools is large enough the students 
take the examination at a different centre other than their own school even 
if their school happens to be an examination centre. Superintendent is in- 
charge of an examination centre and it can be a Principal/Senior most 
teacher or any outside person appointed by the Board. He is paid a 
remuneration of Rs. 18 per day. Any school teacher or a person who fulfils 
the minimum age and qualification prescribed can become an invigilator. 
He is appointed against 15 to 20 candidates and paid Rs. 8.25 per session. 
Besides, he is paid Rs. 3.00 towards conveyance if the distance of place of 
duty is more than 5 kms. 


The Inspection team/Flying squad is constituted by the Controller of 
examination/Deputy Secretary (confidential/exam.) and other officials of 
the Board and it consists of the administrative/non-teaching staff of the 
Board. It is supposed to cover 2-3 centres and it makes occasional but fre-` 
quent visits to a centre varying from centre to centre. While paying a sur- 
prise visit to a centre, it searches, the desks, the person and the things 
belonging to a candidate. 


The Inspection team/Flying squad finding some incriminating 
material in the possession of a candidate deals with the matter in the 
following manner: 


The material and the case is brought to the notice of the centre 
Superintendent, who after obtaining the statement of the candidate and 
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To maintain secrecy at the post examination stage, answe books are 
received from the centres in sealed covers. To keep the names of the ex- 
aminers a secret from the candidates: 


(i) answer books are examined centrally. 

(ii) answer books are chosen at random without any pre-planning. 

(iii) examined answer books are taken back and sealed daily at the 
close of the day’s work. 

(vi) marks are sealed in envelopes by the Head Examiners daily at 
the close of the work. 

Il the very sealed envelopes are sent to the computers for tabula- 
tion. 


An announcement to the effect that a student indulging in malprac- 
tices will be punished, is made at the commencement of the examination. 


If a student is found helping another or being helped by another, his 
examination is cancelled/his as well as the others examination is cancelled 
and the bringing in of the non-permitted items into the examination hall 
(like calculators, tables, charts) is considered a malpractice. 


A student found guilty of using unfair means is debarred from taking 
that particular examination for a period of 1 to 3 years depending on the 
gravity of the offence. All his papers for that particular examination are 
cancelled and he is declared failed. He is also made to sign a confession 
and the material found in his possession is also got signed by him and the 
invigilator, according to convenience and both the material found and the 
confession-are attached to his answer script. 


A student found guilty of using nfair means and (a) refusing to sign 
the confession (b) threatening the invigilator and (c) using abusive 
language gets an expulsion for a period of 1 to 3 years. Student found to 
have taken away or having torn his answer script is expelled for a period of 
one year. E 


The Board has an Unfairmeans Committee, 3 teams of 3 members 
each. In the hearing of the case neither the student ‘caught’ gets a 
representation nor the invigilator concerned is asked to substantiate. The 
time taken to dispose off a case varies according to complications. 


The number of cases ‘caught’ and disposed off is 4816, 3739 in the 
last years and 3230 in the year before last. 


Central Board of Secondary Education — New Delhi 


It is an All India Level Board with 926 Senior Secondary and 561 
Secondary Schools affiliated to it. The mode of examination is both annual 


Ee, e 
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and compartmental at Secondary and Senior Secondary level. The 
number of students at Senior Secondary Level (+2) is 79,400 and at 
Secondary level the number of students is 1,24,700. 


The number of examination centres is decided in accordance with the 
number of students appearing for that examination and distances. The 
number of students allotted to one examination centre is 200-300 approx- 
imately (under All India Scheme this number may even be as less as 50). 


Students of a particular school take their examination in their own 
school (if it is a centre). For places where the number of schools is less 
and/or places where the number of schools is large enough the students 
take the examination at a different centre other than their own school even 
if their school happens to be an examination centre. Superintendent is in- 
charge of an examination centre and it can be a Principal/Senior most 
teacher or any outside person appointed by the Board. He is Paid a 
remuneration of Rs. 18 per day. Any school teacher or a person who fulfils 
the minimum age and qualification prescribed can become an invigilator. 
He is appointed against 15 to 20 candidates and paid Rs. 8.25 Der session. 


Besides, he is paid Rs. 3.00 towards conveyance if the distance of place of 
duty is more than 5 kms. 


prise visit to a centre, it searches 


The Inspection 
material in the posse: 
following manner: 


team/Flying squad finding some 


incriminating 
ssion of a candidate deals with the 


matter in the 
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Students found guilty of: 


(i) 
(ii) 
(iii) 
(iv) 


(v) 
(vi) 


submitting wrong affidavit for appearing as a private candidate 
giving wrong address to get a particular examination centre; 
submitting forged documents for becoming eligible for taking 
an examination, WS 
forging signature on the photograph and on the application 
form; 
approaching the Board officials to allot centre of his choice; ; 
approaching the Board officials to appoint a particular invi- 
gilator to a particular centre; 


are dealt with in the following manner: 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iv) 


The Centre Superintendent is required to record the statement 
of the person found to be impersonating, statement of the 
invigilators and that of the real candidate, if possible. He may 
also report the matter to the police, if necessary. The case iS 
made out by the Centre Superintendent and sent to the 
Board's office for consideration by its appropriate committee. 
The Candidate is given an opportunity to appear before the 
Committee to explain his conduct. In case the Committee feels 
that the candidate is at fault, his result is cancelled and he is fur- 
ther debarred from appearing at any examination of the Board 
for 2/3 years. ' 

Whenever the material is detected in the possession of the can- 
didate, another Script is issued to him. Both the scripts and the 
statements of the candidate, invigilators and Centre Superin- 
tendent are received in the office of the Board for necessary ac” 
tion by the appropriate Committee. In such cases if a candidate 
has copied answers from the material, his result is cancelled 
and he is further debarred from appearing at an examination of 
the Board for one year. 
New answer script is issued to both the candidates. The case is 
made out by the Centre Superintendent and sent to the 
Board’s office for consideration by its appropriate Committee- 


The same procedure is followed by the Committee as mention- 
ed above. 


(a) 


In case unwanted material is found is possession of the 
candidate, new script is issued to him and the case is dealt 
with in the manner as stated above. 

In case reterence book or any other kind of book is found 
in possession of the carididate, new script is issued to him 


(b) 
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and the case is dealt with in accordance with the proce- 
dure laid down above. 

(c) Police help is sough to remove person trying to help on 
loudspeakers. 


With regard to the students found guilty of mutilating documents 
issued by the Boards to get admission/employment etc, the documents 
are seni to the police for necessary action. 


To minimise cases of unfair means in examination, the Board adopts 
the following measures: 


(i) to stop leakage of the question paper, it is printed confidentially 
at a press in a distant place. 
(ii) both the identity of the examination and that of the paper setter 
are not disclosed to the printers. 
(iii) the names of the paper setters are kept confidential. 
(iv) examination centres are inspected for proper seating ar- 
rangements. 


Besides question papers are delivered to the Superintendent of a cen- 
tre in the following manner: 


Local Centres: One day before the commencement of examination 
papers for a few days are given in one instalment and for remaining days in 
another instalment. 


Outside Centres: Question papers are despatched 3-4 week in ad- 
vance so as to reach the centre superintendent a few days in advance. 


Post conduct stage: To maintain secrecy at the post examination stage 
(i) answer books are received from the centre in sealed covers. 


(ii) real roll numbers are converted into fictitious roll numbers. 
(iii) the identity of the candidate is not disclosed to the examiner. 


to the Secrecy team and office of the Board. 
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An announcement to the effect that a student idulging in malpractices 
will be punished, is made at the commencement of the examination. If a 
student is found helping another or being helped by another, a new 
answer script is issued to both of them. In case copying is detected Se? 
means case is made out and dealt with by the concerned of the Board. 
student found guilty of using unfair means is debarred from taking that par- 
ticular examination for a period of 1 to 3 years or more upto 5 years 
depending upon the nature of the case. All his papers for that particular 
examination are cancelled and he is declared failed. He is made to sign a 
confession and the material found in his possession is also got signed by 
him and the invigilator. Both the material found and the confession are at- 
tached to his answer script and a new answer script is issued to him. 


A student found guilty of using unfair means and 


(a) refusing to sign the confession, 
(b) threatening the invigilator, 
(c) using abusive language, 


t 
gets an expulsion for a period of up to 5 years. A ae 
found to have taken away or torn his answer script is expelle 
for a period of 2 to 3 years. 


The Board has Unfairmeans Committee having five members. 


There are 3 to 4 members to look into an unfairmeans case. Neither 
the student ‘caught’ nor the invigilator is given a hearing in the case. 


The cases are considered after the results are declared. The commit” 
tee usually takes about 5 months to dispose off a case. The comments ° 
the Head Examiners are also limited to find out whether a candidate has 
copied from the material found in his possession. The number of cases 
‘caught’ and disposed off by the Board in the last three years is 


No. caught No. disposed off. 
E caught Ne, disposed dÉ 


Current Year 561 561 
last year 849 849 
year before last 362 362 


a 


Nagaland Board of School Education, Kohima: 


It is a State level Board with 48 (Govt. Secondary) High Schools and 
16 autonomous High Schools. The mode of examination is both annual 


| 
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and compartmental at the High School level of examinations conducted by 
the Board. 


The Board decides on the number of examination centres in accor- 
dance with the number of students appearing from the schools of a district. 
In most of the cases, examination centres are localised in District Head- 
quarters. Students of a particular school take their examination in their 
own school, if it is a centre but they can also apply for change of centre and 
appear from a different centre/school. 


Superintendent is incharge of an examination centre and the Head 
Master can become the superintendent. He is paid a remuneration of Rs. 
250-500 depending upon the number of candidates. A school teacher can 
become an invigilator and he is appointed against 25 students and is paid a 
remuneration of Rs. 5/- per shift. 


The Inspection team/Flying squad is constituted by the Secretary of 
the Board and it consists of administrative staff, normally the Inspector of 
schools of the area is appointed. 


The Inspection team/Flying squad is supposed to cover one examina- 
tion centre and makes surprise visits to the examination centre once in 
every shift/occasionally. During the surprise visits, it searches the desks 
and not the person or the things belonging to a candidate (like geometry 
box, purse etc.) It is authorised to punish a candidate ‘caught’ by (i) taking 
his paper and sending him out, (ii) by cancelling that particular paper on 
the spot and (iii) by referring the case to the Board. 


Total number of people constituting a flying squad/Inspection team is 
just ONE and he is paid a remuneration of Rs. 200. It costs Rs. 200 only to 
have one Inspection team and the number of Inspection teams/ Flying 
squads does not depend on the number of candidates taking the examina- 
tion. Last year the Inspection team was not appointed and year before last 
it cost Rs. 400 for two teams. 


; A student found guilty of copying from the material brought in by him 
(written on scales, shirts, hands, handkerchieves etc.) and getting outside 
help like getting reference books inside is expelled. 


The Board adopts the followin u! i f 
ing measures to minimise cases o i 
- unfair 


(i) to stop leakage of the question it is pri 
Paper, it is printed i i 
at a press in a distant place. been 
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(ii) both identity of the examination and that of the paper setter are 
not disclosed to the printers. 

(iii) the names of the paper setters are kept confidential. 

(vi) question papers are handled by one officer of the Board only. 

(v) examination centres are inspected for proper seating ar- 
rangements. 


Question papers are delivered in advance to Superintendent of a cen- 
tre by at least 15 days. ‘Question papers are taken to the examination cen- 
tres by the officers of the Board and they are deposited in the Treasury for 
safe keeping till the date of examination. The officer-in-charge of the cen- 
tre is made to check all the seals and the packets containing the question 


papers.” 


To maintain secrecy at the post examination stage i) answer books are 
received from the centres in sealed, registered and insured covers. (ii) real 
roll numbers are converted into fictitious numbers. ‘Blank answer scripts 
are taken to the examination centres before the examination by the officials 
of the Board. The answer scripts after the examination is over are sent to 
the examiners by the Officer-in-charge of the examination centres under 
registered insured parcel and under intimation to the Board. 


An announcement to the effect that a student indulging in malprac- 
tices will be punished, is made at the commencement of the examination. 


If a student is found guilty of helping another or being helped by 
another (a) his examination is cancelled, (b) his as well as other's examina- 
tion is cancelled. The bringing in of the non-permitted items into the ex- 
amination hall, is considered a mal-practice. 


A student found guilty of using unfair means is debarred from taking 
that partcular examination for a period of two years. 


All his papers for that particular examination are cancelled and he is 
declared failed. 


He is made to sign a confession and the material found in his posses- 
sion is also got signed by him and the invigilator. 


A student found guilty of using unfair means and (a) refusing to sign 
the confession (b) threatening the invigilator and (c) using abusive 
language gets an expulsion for a period of two years. 


mn 
dE eg 


DN 
v 
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To look into an unfairmeans case there is anExamination Committee 
constituted by the Board and it takes 60 to 70 days to dispose off a case. 


The Board has not reported any case of unfair means in the years 
1979 and 1980. However, one case in the year 1981 has been reported. 


Board of Secondary Education, Manipur 


This is a State level Board having annual and compartment mode of 
examination at the Higher Secondary (2 year course), and High School 
level. It has 411 (for the yr. 1981) students at Senior/Higher Secondary (2 
year course) and 19142 (for the year 1981) at the High School. 


The Board decides the number of examination centres for an ex- 
amination in accordance with the number of students appearing for that 
examination. 200 to 350 students approximately are allotted to one ex- 
amination centre. Students of a particular school take their examination at 
a different centre other than their own school even if their school happens 
to be an examination centre except in some mofussil areas where accom- 
modations are very limited, students take their examinations in their own 
schools. An officer-in-charge is in-charge of an examination appointed by the 
Principal/Senior most teacher or any outside person appointed by the 
Board can become the incharge. The rate of remuneration paid to the 
Superintendent/Officer-in-change in Rs. 250 (for Board centre only. For 
private centres the rates of remuneration are fixed by the Private Centre 
Committees). A College teacher or a School teacher can become an in- 
vigilator and he is appointed against 120 candidates and paid a remunera- 
tion of Rs. 6.00 per examination/shift. The flying Squad/inspection team 
is constituted by the Secretary of the Board (i) one supervising officer is ap- 
pointed for each centre opened at Mofussil areas. For Urban areas, One 
supervising officer is to supervise centres upto 6 in the maximum. 


Flying Squads of security personnel are also arranged by the Police 
Deptt. of the Govt. for the examinations area-wise. The Inspection 
team/flying squad makes surprise visits to the examination centre once in 
every shift, (Frequent visits are also paid as and when required). It sear- 
ches the desks, the things belonging to a candidate (like geometry box, 
purse etc.) and the person of a candidate. Intruders from outside are also 
checked and remanded to police custody when they are caught with in- 
criminating documents chits etc. on their person). 


Inspection team/flying squad finding some incriminating material 
in the possession of a candidate deals with the matter in the following 
manner: 
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(i) The answer-khata of the candidate is immediately seized. 

(ii) Reports are submitted in the prescribed forms by the O.Cs with 
all the incriminating materials found in his/her possession. 

(iii) Confessional statements of candidates are recorded. 

(iv) The candidate/s are expelled from the examination when they 
are caught with incriminating materials red-handed. 


The Inspection team/flying squad is authorised to punish the can- 
didate ‘caught’ by 


(a) taking his paper and sending the candidate out 
(b) cancelling that particular paper on the spot 

(c) cancelling that particular examination on the spot 
(d) referring the case to the Board 


At least one section of Police personnel makes one squad. 


The rate of remuneration to the members of the flying squad; Rs. 
250/- per supervising officer of Board centres plus Rs. 150/- vehicle 
allowance per day. Rs. 200/- plus admissible TA/DA for each supervisor 
of private centres. To the flying squad, the Board provides them with 
vehicles only. This is what it costs to have one flying squad and its number 
depends on the number of candidates taking the examination. It cost the 
Board Rs. 11,498,00 in the current year to have Inspection team/flying 
squad Rs. 12,806.20 in the last year and Rs. 11,848.60 in the year before 


last. 
Students found guilty of 


(i) Impersonation 
(ii) Copying from the material brought in by him (written on scales, 
shirts, hands, handkerchieves etc.) 
(iii) Exchanging question papers with other candidates 
liv) Getting outside help like 
(a) getting papers smuggled in 
(b) getting reference books inside 
(c) getting paper chits thrown in with answers written on 
them. 
(v) replacing the pages in the answer sheet 
(vi) getting help from the invigilators and suspected of 
(vii) getting help from the superintendent 
are dealt with in the following manner: 
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(i) Examination cancelled (v) Examination cancelled. 
& cases referred to 
police authority. (vi) Candidates warned and 
(ii) Expelled and debarred assignment of the invigi- 
from examination of the lators cancelled with re- 
next one" year commendation for inflic- 


ting suitable punishment 
by the authority concerned 


(iii) Warned (vii) Future assignments 
restricted 
(iv) Expelled from the exam- (viii) Examination cancelled 
ination 


Students found guilty of 
(i) trying to find their fictitious roll number through some sources. 
(i) contacting officials of the Board to add answers in the answer 
sheet. 
(iii) contacting examiners to get marks increased. 
(iv) mutilating documents issued by the Board to get admis- 
sion/employment etc. are dealt with in the following manner: 
(i) Examination cancelled. 
(ii) Examination cancelled. 
(iii) Examination cancelled. 
(iv) Cases referred to the Govt or Authority concerned for 
necessary action. 


To minimise cases of unfair means at the pre-conduct stage the 
following measures are taken 
(i) to stop leakage of the question paper, it is printed confidentially 
at a press in a distant place; 
(ii) both identity of the examination and that of the paper setter are 
not disclosed to the printers; 
(iii) the names of the paper setters are kept confidential; 
(iv) question papers are handled by one officer of the Board only; 
(v) question papers are delivered in advance to superinten- 
dent/Officer-in-charge-of a centre; 


(vi) inspections are conducted to check the question papers at the 
centre; 


(vii) examination centres are inspected for proper seating ar- 
rangements. 


To maintain secrecy at the post examination stage, the Board takes 
the following measures: 


(i) answer books are received from the centres in sealed covers; 
(ii) real roll numbers are converted into fictitious roll numbers; 
(iii) the identity of the candidates is not disclosed to the examiner; 
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The Board has introduced Central Evaluation scheme. Scripts are ex- 
amined at selected places under security guards. The examiners are ap- 
pointed confidentially and they are numbered. 


If a student is found helping another or being helped by another. 
He is given a warning and a new answer script is issued to him. 


The bringing-in of the non-permitted items into the examination hall is 
considered a malpractice (like calculators, tables, charts); 


A student found guilty of using unfair means is debarred from taking 
that particular examination for a period of 1 to 3 years. All his papers for 
that particular examination are cancelled and he is declared failed. 


He is made to sign a confession and the material found in his posses- 
sion is also got signed by him and the invigilator. Both the material found 
and the confession are attached to his answer script. 


A student found to haye taken away or torn his answer script is expell- 
ed for a period of one year. 

The Examination Committee deals with all the unfair matters and it 
has five members. All cases are collectively taken up by the Board through 
its Examination Committee from time to time. The student ‘caught’ is given 
a chance to cross-examine the invigilator who ‘caught’ him-and the in- 
vigilator is given a chance to substantiate. The cases caught and disposed 


off in the last three years are: 


Number caught No. disposed of 
ee ane 
Current Year 10 10 

5 5 


Last year 
96 


year before last 96 


Mizoram Board of School Education-Aizawal 


secondary and 84 
ducts High Schoo! 
t the 


This is a State level Board having 13 Govt. 


autonomous secondary schools affiliated to it. It con 
level examination in annual/compartment and has 18903 students a 


secondary level. 


The Board decides the number of examination centres in accordance 
with the number of students appearing for that examination allotting aP- 
proximately 500 students to one centre. Students of a particular schoo 


been 
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take their examination in their own school (if it is a centre). Superintendent 
is in charge of an examination centre and the Head Master can become 
superintendent. He is paid a remuneration of Rs. 300/-. An invigilator is 
appointed against 20 candidates, paid a remuneration of Rs. 10/- per ses- 
sion and he can be either a college teacher, a school teacher or anybody. 


There is no officially constituted inspection team or flying squad. 
Supervisors, one for each centre of examination are appointed to observe 
and supervise throughout the examinations. Officers of the Board are 
authorised to inspect and make surprise visits to the examination centres. It 
covers all the examination centres and makes surprise visit to a centre once 
in every shift. While making a surprise visit, it searches the things belonging 
to a candidate and not the desk or the person. 


Finding some incriminating materials in the possession of a candidate, 
it punishes the candidate by expulsion, cancellation of the candidature and 
by debarring the candidate from future examinations and/or referring the 
case to the Board. 


Even though the Board has identified: 


(i) impersonation; 

(ii) copying from the material brought in by him (written on scales, 
shirts, hand etc.); 

(iii) getting reference books inside at the conduct stage and 
mutilating documents issued by the Board to get admis- 
sion/employment at the post-conduct stage, it has not speci- 
fied the ways, students indulging in them are dealt with. 


To minimise cases of unfair means in examination, the Board adopts 
the following measures. 


(1) To stop leakage of the question paper, it is printed confidental- 
ly at a press in a distant place. 

(2) Both identity of the examination and that of the paper setter 
are not disclosed to the printers. 

(3) The names of the paper setters are kept confidential. 

(4) Question papers are handled by one officer of the Board onl 

(5) Question papers are delivered in advance to superintendent a 
a centre by at least 1 to 3 days. 

(6) Examination centres are inspected for proper seatin 
ments. 

(7) The Question papers in sealed covers are rece 
by the centre superintendent. These sealed cov 


g arrange- 


ived personally 
ers are kept in a 
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police station or the nearest security post, which are again 
delivered to the centre superintendent half an hour before the 
examination of the particular paper commences. 


To maintain secrecy at the post examination stage (1) answer books 
are received from the centres in sealed covers (2) real roll numbers are 
converted into fictitious roll numbers (3) the identity of the candidate is not 
disclosed to the examiner (4) all examiners are given code numbers and all 
correspondence are kept strictly confidential (5) all examiners are required 
to receive the scripts personally from the authorised person of the Board. 


An announcement to the effect that a student indulging in malprac- 
tices will be punished, is made at the commencement of the examination. 


If a student is found helping another or being helped by another 


(a) his examination is cancelled; 
(b) his as well as the other's is cancelled; 
(c) he is given a warning and a new answer script is issued to him; 


(d) a new answer script is issued to both of them; 
(e) the bringing in of the non-permitted items into the examination 
hall is considered a malpractice (like calculators, tables, charts). 


A student found guilty of using unfair means is debarred from taking 
that particular examination for a period of 1 to 3 years. 


Punjab School Education Board: S.A.S. Nagar (Mohali) 


This is a State level Board with a total of 4228 (3620 Govt. and 608 
Non-Govt.) schools affiliated to it. It conducts Middle High and Higher 
Secondary examinations with annual, supplementary and compartment 
modes. It has 29953 students at higher secondary level and 403913 (Mid- 
dle: 224469; matric: 179444) students at secondary level. 


A total of 75 to 200 students approximately are allotted to one ex- 
amination centre and the students of a particular school take their ex- 
amination in their own school if it is a centre. 


Superintendent who is a Principal/Senior most teacher is incharge of 
an examination centre. He is paid a remuneration of 


(i) Rs. 15/- for single-session per day 
(ii) Rs. 22/- for double session per day 
(iii) Rs. 11/- for opening and Rs. 7/- for winding of the centre. 
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A school teacher can be an invigilator and he is appointed against 40 
students and paid remuneration of i 


(i) Rs. 8/- for single session per day. 
(ii) Rs. 12/- for double session per day. 


| The Inspection team/flying squad is constituted by the chairman of 
the Board and it consisis of school principals and administrative/non- 

` teaching staff of the Board. It is supposed to cover four examination cen- 
tres and making surprise visits occasionally searches the desks, the things 
belonging to a candidate and also the person of the candidate. The in- 
criminating material found in the possession of the candidate is sent to the 
Board along with his answer sheet for further consideration of the Unfair 
Means Committee. It is authorised to punish a candidate caught by taking 
his paper and issuing another copy and referring the case to the Board, 
(action through Unfair Means Committee). Total number of people con- 
stituting a flying squad/inspection team is 3 to 4 and they are paid a 
remuneration of 


(i) Rs. 25/- for single session per day. 
(ii) Rs. 35/- for double session per day. 


It costs Rs. 3000/- to have one inspection team. Their number does 
not depend on the number of candidates taking the examination. In the 
last three years, the Inspection team/flying squads have cost the Board 


Current year: not available 
Last year: Rs. 6.07 lac 
Year before: Rs. 5.57 lac 


At the preconduct stage students found guilty of 


(i) submitting wrong affidavit for appearing as a private candidate; 
(ii) submitting forged documents for becoming eligible for taking 
an examination; 


(iii) SEN signature on the photograph and on the application 
‘orm; 


liv) finding the names of the paper setters and approaching them to 
get to know the question paper in advance. 


And at the conduct stage students found guilty of 


(li) Impersonation; 
(ii) copying from the material brought in by him; 
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(iii) exchanging question papers with other candidates; 
(iv) getting outside help like 
(a) getting papers smuggled in, 
(b) getting reference books inside, 
(c) getting answers announced on the loud speakers, 
(d) getting paper chits thrown with answers written on them. 
(v) replacing the pages in the answer sheet, 
(vi) getting help from the invigilators, 


(vii) getting help from the Superintendent, 


(viii) getting the answer sheet replaced with the help of the Su: 


perintendent. 
And at the post conduct stage 


(i) contacting officials of the Board to add answers in the answer 


sheet; 
(ii) contacting examiners to get marks increased; 
(iii) mutilating documents issued by the Board to get admis- 


sion/employment etc; 


are dealt with under rules and regulations by the Unfair Means 
Committee. 


To minimise cases of Unfair Means in Examination and maintain 


secrecy the Board takes the following measures: 


(i) to stop leakage of the question paper, it is printed confidentially 


at a press ina distant place; 
(ii) both identity of the examination and that of the pa 
not disclosed to the printer; 
(iii) the names of the paper setters are 
(iv) question papers are handled by one o 
(v) question papers are delivered in advance to Su 


per setter are 


kept confidential; 
fficer of the Board only; 
perintendent of 


a centre: i 
(vi) inspections are conducted to check the question papers at the 
centre; S 
(vii) examination centres are inspected for proper seating ar- 
rangements. 
i idar i i ination cen- 
i and night chowkidar is provided, at the examina 
ee ket is intact is certified by the Super- 


f the question papers pac 


before the commencement of the examination 


tre. That seals o 
visory Staff just 5 minutes 
of the particular paper. 
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At the post conduct stage 


(i) answer books are received from the centres in sealed covers; 
(ii) the identity of the candidate is not disclosed to the examiner. 


It is one man secrecy. Suitable groups of bundles of answer scripts 
received from examination centres are formed according to pre-planned 
programme of the man keeping secrecy. 


An announcement to the effect that a student indulging in malprac- 
tices will be punished, is made at the commencement of the examination. 


If a student is found helping another or being helped by another 


(a) his examination is cancelled; 
(b) his as well as the other's is cancelled; 


and provided the case is registered 

(a) he is given a warning and a new answer script is issued to 
him; 

(b) a new answer script is issued to both of them. 


The bringing in of the non-permitted items into the examination hall is 
considered a malpractice. 


A student found guilty of using unfair means is debarred from taking 


that particular examination for a period of one to three years depending 
upon nature of offence. 


All his papers for that particular examination are cancelled and be je 
declared failed. 


He is made to sign a confession and the material found in his posses- 
sion is also got signed by him and the invigilator. 


Both the material found and the confession are attached to his answer 
Script and a new answer script is issued to him. 


A student found guilty of using unfair means and 
(a) refusing to sign the confession; 
(b) threatening the invigilator; 


(c) using abusive language. 


gets an expulsion for a period of upto 3 years. 
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A student found to have taken away or having torn his answer script is 
expelled for a period of upto 2 years. 


The Board has an Unfair Means Committee consisting of 3 members 
There are 30 people to look into an unfair means case. The student ib 
given a representation in the hearing of the case and allowed to cross ex- 
amine the invigilator who is given a chance to substantiate. It usually takes 
12 weeks to dispose of a case. The number of unfair means cases ‘caught’ 


and disposed off in the last two years’. 


Number caught Disposed off 
last year 2641 2630 
1367 1367 


year before last 


Tripura Board of Secondary Education, Agartala 


This is a State level Board with 148 Govt. secondary and 24 
autonomous Higher Secondary/Senior Secondary Schools. It conducts 
secondary and Higher Secondary examinations and has both annual and 
compartmental modes. There are 7000 students at Senior Secondary level 


(+2) and 14,000 at Secondary level. 


The Board decides the number of examination centres in accordance 

with the number of students appearing for that examination. A total of 500 
students approximately are allotted to one examiation centre. Students of 

— a particular school take their examination at a different centre other than 
their own school even if their school happens to be an examination centre. 


centre and a Principal or an outside 


s in-charge of a 
d Rs. 


Superintendent i 
he Board can become the in-charge. He is pai 


person appointed by t 

100/- as remuneration. 
A school teacher can become an invigilator, appointed against 17-20 

students and is paid a remuneration of Rs. 3.50 per examination. 

ion team/flying squad constituted. The 


rd and the members of the Centre Com- 
n on-the-spot study 


There is no formal inspect 
members and officers of the Boa 
mittees do sometimes undertake visits to a centre for a 
of the functioning of the centre. 


Suggestions for improvement are offered to the Board authorities and 
the Centre Superintendent/' Officer-in-charge of a centre. 
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To minimise cases of unair means at pre-conduct stage the Board 
takes the following measures: 


(i) to stop leakages of the question paper, it is printed confidential- 
ly at a press in a distant place; 
(ii) both identity of the examination and that of the paper setter are 
not disclosed to the printers; 
(iii) the names of the paper setters are kept confidential; 
(iv) question papers are handled by one officer of the Board only; 
(v) question papers are delivered in advance to superintendent of 
a centre by atleast one hour ahead of the commencement of 
the examinations; 
(vi) inspections are conducted to check the question papers at the 
Centre; 
(vii) examination centres are inspected for proper seating ar- 
rangements. 


To maintain secrecy at the post examination stage 


(i) answer books are received from the centres in sealed covers; 
(ii) real roll numbers are converted into fictitious roll numbers only 
in case of H.S. (+2) Examination; 
(iii) the identity of the candidate is not disclosed to the examiner. 


Centralised evaluation is conducted and answer papers are 
distributed to the examiner attending the Evaluation Venue after making 
on-the-spot allotment of packets. Names of the candidates do not appear 
in the scripts and the packets containing the scripts and mark-slips are col- 


lected in the evening everyday for scrutiny and re-examination by the 
Scrutiniser and Head Examiner. 


An announcement to the effect that a student indulging in malprac- 
tices will be punished, is made at the commencement of the examination. 


If a student is found helping another or being helped by another 


(a) his examination is cancelled; 

(b) his as well as the other's is cancelled: 

(c) he is given a warning and a new answer script is issued to him; 
(d) the bringing in of the non-permitted items (like calculators, 


tables and charts) into the examination hall, is considered a 
malpractice. 


A student found guilty of usin 
that particular examination for a pi 
cases). 


g unfair means in debarred from taking 
eriod of one year (2 years in exceptional 
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All his papers for that particular examination are cancelled and he is 
declared failed. No confession is obtained from him. Only material with 
report of the invigilator and Officer-in-charge/Centre Superintendent are 
sent. Punishment is inflicted after careful consideration of the nature of 


malpractices. 


The Board has an Unfair Means Committee consisting of 5 members. 


A candidate is allowed to represent his case before the Examination 
Committee which also acts as Discipline Committee of the Board. It takes 
about 3-4 months to dispose off a case. Number of unfair means cases 
‘caught’ and disposed off in the last three years is as follows: 


at 


Number caught disposed off 

Current Year 33 33 
last year 40 40 
34 34 


year before last 


Meghalaya Board of School Education: Tura 


This is State level Board conducting High school Examination and 
having 106 Govt. secondary schools affiliated to it. The mode of examina- 
tion is both annual and compartmental. It has a total of 6303 students at 


the secondary level. 


s the number of examination centres and the allot- 


The Board decide 
m in accordance with the number of students ap- 


ment of students to the 
pearing for that examination. 
their examination at a different 


Students of a particular school take 
f their school happens to be an 


centre other than their own school even i 
examination centre. 
ncharge of an examination centre 


Superintendent Officer-in-charge is i 
/Officer-in-charge and 


and the Head Master can become Superintendent 
he is paid remuneration as follows: 


Officer-in-charge 


(a) Rs. 250/- when the number of candidates does not exceed 
500; 
(b) Rs. 300/- (i) when the number exceeds 500 but does not ex- 


ceed 1000; 
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(c) when the number exceeds 1000, Rs. 100/- for every subse- 
quent 500 candidates or a fraction thereof. 


Assistant Officer-in-charge 


(a) Rs. 200/- when the number of candidates of a centre does not 
exceed 500; 


(b) Rs. 250/- when the number of candidates of a centre exceeds 
500. 


A college teacher/school teacher can become an invigilator. He is ap- 
pointed against 25 candidates and paid remuneration of Rs. 6/- per shift. 


The Inspection team is constituted by the Chairman/Secretary of the 
Board and consists of administrative staff of the Board. It covers anly one 
centre and makes surprise visits to the centre occasionally. 


A student found guilty of 


Submitting forged documents for becoming eligible for taking an ex- 
amination, at the pre conduct stage and 


(i) copying from the material brought in by him (Written on scales, 
shirts, hands, handkerchieves etc.); 

(ii) exchanging question papers with other candidates; 

(iii) getting reference books inside and possessing incriminating 
material is dealt with by the Inspection team in the following 
manner: 


First, a statement of confession is obtained from the candidate 


concerned. Second, the condidate is debarred from appearing for the rest 
of the examination. 


Finally, the Board decides appropriate penalty for the candidate 
concerned. 


It is just a one man team and he is paid only normal TA/DA. It costs 
Rs. 300/- per centre to have one Inspection team and it cost Rs. 
3,300/-last year. The cost of having inspection team in the last three years 
is as follows: 


Current year Last year 


Year before last 
207 Get Si 


To minimise cases of unfair means in examinations, the Board takes 
the following measures: 
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(i) to stop leakage of the question paper, it is printed confidentially 
at a press in a distant place: 
(ii) both identity of the examination and that of the paper setter are 
not disclosed to the printers; 
(iii) the names of the paper setters are kept confidential; 
(iv) question papers are handled by one officer of the Board only; 
(v) question papers are delivered in advance to superintendent of 
a centre by atleast 1/2 hr. before the commencement of Exami- 


nation; 

(vi) inspections are conducted to check the question papers at the 
Centre; 

(vii) examination centres are inspected for proper seating ar- 
rangements; 


Printers having integrity and experience in doing confidential work are 
selected from outsides the State. The name of the Board & Examination 
are not shown on the Question Papers. The Secretary alone handles all 
matters relating to printing. Question papers are sorted confidentially, 
packed in double cloth lining cover, sealed and deposited in Treasury 
before the commencement of Examination with necessary instructions to 


give delivery on each day of Examination. 


(i) answer books are received from the centres in sealed covers; 
(ii) real roll numbers are converted into fictitious roll numbers; 
liii) the identity of the candidate is not disclosed to the examiner. 


Paper setters are appointed mainly from outside the State and Ex- 
aminers both from inside and outside. The answer scripts of one area are 
sent to the Examiners living in another area. In addition code numbers 
are put on the answer scripts replacing the Roll Numbers, before sending to 
the Examiners. Necessary instructions to maintain secrecy are also issued. 


An announcement to the effect that a student indulging in malprac 
tices will be punished, is made at the commencement of the examination. 


If a student is found helping another or being helped by another 


(a) he is givena warning and anew answer script is issued to him; 
(b) a new answer script is issued to both of them. 


The bringing in of the non-permitted items into the examination hall is 
considered a malpractice (like calculators, tables, charts). 
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A student found guilty of using unfair means is debarred from taking 
that particular examination for a period as may be decided by the Board 
from time to time. 


All his papers for that particular examination are cancelled and he is 
declared failed. 


The Board looks into an unfair means case and the student is given a 
representation in the hearing of his case and allowed to cross-examine the 
invigilator who is given a chance to substantiate. A case is disposed off as 
soon as detected. 


Number of cases ‘caught’ and disposed off in the last three years. 


Number caught Number disposed off 
1981 4 4 
1980 2 2 
1979 2 2 


Council for the Indian School Certificate Examinations 


This is an all India Level Board with 381 secondary schools and 93 
Senior Secondary schools affiliated to it. It conducts Secondary and Senior 
Secondary examinations and the mode of examination is Annual. It has 
4,000 students at the Senior Secondary level (+ 2) and 16,000 students at 
the secondary level. 


A school is permitted to have a Centre provided there is a minimum 
of 6 candidates appearing for the examination. 


Usually a maximum ot 150 students appear from one centre except in 
the case of a particular school having more than 150 students when all the 
students from that school appear from the same centre. 


A SES of a particular school take their examination in their own 
school. 


Chief Superintendent is incharge of an examination centre and a Prin- 
cipal can become the incharge. 


A school teacher can be an invigilator and he is appointed against 30 
candidates. The Local Convener of a Local Centre meets all expenses 
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connected with conduct of the examination of that centre like paying 
remuneration to Inspector, Chief Superviser, assistants, clerks, peons etc. 
etc. The amount payable to each is agreed upon by all the Heads of 
Schools presenting candidates and is shared by them. (9 to 21) There is no 
flying squad in this examination. 


A student copying from the material brought in by him (written on 
scales, shirts, hands, handkerchieves etc) and/or replacing the pages in 
the answer sheet gets cancellation of all results. 


The Board takes the following measures to minimise cases of unfair 
means in examinations: 


(i) to stop leakage of the question paper. it is printed confidentially 

at a press in a distant place; 

(ii). both identity of the examination and that of the paper setter are 
not disclosed to the printers: 

(iii) the names of the paper setters are kept confidential; 

liv) inspections are conducted to check the question papers at the 
centre; 

(v) examination centres are inspected for 
rangements. 


proper seating ar- 


Besides, the question papers are handled by the concerned officer on- 
ly and they are delivered to the Chief Superintendent of a centre in ad- 
vance by 10 days. Question papers are locked in steel cupboard with dou- 
ble locks and keys kept by Superintendent examiner and Principal of 
School. Local Inspectors check the cupboards when on inspection. 


To maintain secrecy at the post examination stage (i) the answer 
books are received from the centres in sealed covers and (ii) the identity 0 
the candidate is not disclosed to the examiner. ‘Scripts received from E 
tres (by registered post) are distributed to examiners by random selection 
(centre wise) to examiners of cities or towns away from the centre (by 
registered post). The name of the school is not mentioned anywhere in the 


answer script. 


Experience shows that, usually, candidates smuggle notes etc., only 
in a subject in which they expect to do badly. As a punishment, therefore, 
the cancellation of that subject alone would not only in all probabilty be 
negatory but could actively encourage similar acts in that the offender 
would have nothing to lose if detected and much to gain if not. 


Except in the most exceptional circumstances, therefore. 
premeditated dishonesty is severely punished. 
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Unpremeditated dishonesty, usually copying between candidates, is 
attritbutable in varying degrees to inadequate supervision. It does not 
always involve candidates who are necessarily weak in the subject and 
may result from a yielding to unexpected temptation. A more lenient view 
is normally taken of such offences. 


When the chearing is premeditated (use of notes, prepared answers 
etc.) the usual penality is the cancellation of the results in all subjects of the 
candidate. This also applies to a candidate who obtains a script written by 
another candidate and submits it as his own. The penalty imposed on the 
originator of the script will depend upon his degree of culpability. Imper- 
sonation automatically incurs cancellation of all results. 


Unpremeditated cheating usually involves copying by one candidate 
from another and incurs normally the cancellation of only the subject in- 
volved. The degree of culpability of the originator of the work must also be 
considered and if he is judged to have connived in the cheating then his 
subject result is also cancelled. 


If the evidence indicates that the originator was not necessarily in 
collusion but was culpably negligent, then a lesser penalty may be imposed 
such as the lowering of his result by one grade. If copying takes place bet- 
ween the same candidates in a number of papers then this is usually taken 
as the result of premeditation and incurs the penality of cancellation in all 
the subjects. 


The Board has an unfair means committee consisting of 5 people. 
The student is not given a representation in the hearing of his case nor 
allowed to cross-examine the invigilator. 


The time taken to dispose off an ‘unfair’ means case is within a month 
of issuing the results. 


The Board reports 14 cases caught and disposed off 14. Last year 8 
cases caught and disposed off and year before last 6 cases caught and 
disposed off. 


Board of Secondary Education, Kerala State 


p This is a State level Board with 597 Govt. Secondary schools affilia- 
tion, conducting secondary level examination for 4.67 lakh students and 


all the three annual/ supplementary/compartment modes of examina- 
tions. 


The Board decides the number of examination centres in accordance 
with the number of students appearing for that examination. Approximate- 
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ly 80 students are allotted to one centre. Students of a particular school 
take their examination in their own school if it is a centre. Superintendent 
is in-charge of a centre and is paid a remuneration of Rs. 15 per day. 


A school teacher can become an invigilator and he is appointed 
against 16 candidates, and paid a remuneration of Rs. 10/- per day. 


The Inspection team/flying squad is constituted by the Secretary/ 
Controller of examinations/Deputy Secretary and it is supposed to cover 
50 examination centres making surprise visits occasionally. While paying a 
surprise visit to a centre, it searches the desks and the things belonging to a 
candidate like geometry box. purse, etc. It is authorised to punish a can- 
didate ‘caught’ by taking his paper and issuing another copy and by referr- 
ing the case to the Board. It is a one member team and is eligible for 
TA/DA. It costs the Board Rs. 2000/- to have one inspection team. 


Though the Board has identified submitting wrong affidavit for ap- 
pearing as a private candidate and forging signature on the photograph 
and on the application forms as malpractices, it has not given the way the 
students indulging in such acts are dealt with. 


Analysis of Information 


Out of the 12 Boards that have responded to our questionnaire, 10 
have categorically stated that they decide the number of examination cen- 
tres in accordance with the number of students appearing for that ex- 
amination. (West Bengal, Assam, Bihar, CBSE, Nagaland, Manipur. 
Mizoram, Tripura, Meghalaya and Kerala Board). The number of students 
allotted to an examination centre ranges from 75 (Punjab) to 500 
(Mizoram) differing from Board to Board but the average number is 300 
candidates per centre. 


Six Boards (West Bengal, Bihar, CBSE, Nagaland, Meghalaya and 
Kerala have Inspection Teams/Flying Squads and while four Boards 
(Assam, Manipur, Mizoram and Tripura) do not have any formal Inspec- 
tion Team/Flying Squads, they have Supervisors/ Supervising Officers for 
each centre. The cost of having Inspection team varies from Board to 
Board, the minimum being Rs. 400 for two teams (Nagaland School 
Board), Rs. 50/- plus taxi fare (CBSE) and the maximum Rs. 6.07 lakhs 
(Punjab Board). š 


Students found indulging in malpractices are debarred from taking the 
examination for a period of minimum one year and maximum 3 years- 
Meghalaya Board decides the punishment from time to time. 
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All the 12 Boards responding to our questionnaire have an Unfair 
Means Cornmittee in one form or the other to look into malpractice cases 
‘caught’. Assam, Nagaland and Manipur Boards call them Examination 
Committees. These Unfair Means/Examination Committees are con- 
stituted of 3 to 5 members. Five Boards (West Bengal, Manipur, Punjab, 
Tripura, Meghalaya) give the students ‘caught’ an opportunity to defend 
their case and the invigilator to substantiate his charges. 


From the information provided regarding the number of malpractices 
cases ‘caught’ and ‘disposed off in the last three years, it is clear that these 
cases were on an increase in the last year as compared tc the cases ‘caught’ 
in the year before last in as many as eight Boards. (West Bengal, from 385 
year before last to 415 last year, Bihar from 3230 to 4816; Assam; from 
487 to 621; CBSE from 362 to 849; Punjab: 1367 to 2641; Tripura: from 
34 to 40; Meghalaya: 2 in 1979 and 2 in 1980 to 4 in 1981; and ISC: 6 to 
8). But the number of such cases has gone down in the current year. In 
Assam Board from 621 cases last year it has come down to 318; from 
4816 cases in Bihar to 3739; CBSE from 849 to 561 and so on. In 
Nagaland Board there was just one such case in 1981 and no case caught 
in 1979-80. 


Future Action & Suggestions for Minimising Cases of Unfair 
Means in School Examinations 


The individual summary of data of differnt school Boards and the 
subsequent analysis of this information reveal the fact that as popularly 
thought, the problem of unfair means has not taken such alarming propor- 
tions. At the same time the problem does exist. The need and necessity to 
have inspection teams/flying squads have been felt and increasingly this 
has taken over as one of the important administrative procedures at the 
time of planning and conducting of examinations. The amount of money 
spent on such inspection teams and squads has been increasing even 
though the trend in some Boards is to the contrary. The minimum of such ex- 
penses has been seen to be Rs. 400/- (Nagaland Board). While one does 
not disagree with the constitution, of inspection teams/flying squads, one 
can get into the crux of the problem namely, the psychological compul- 
sions and the motivations of increasing student indulgence. One of the 
psychological compulsions has been and continues to be that of the over- 
riding importance given to the results of a single examination and the con- 
sequent be-all and end-all nature of these examinations. It is a well known 
fact that average and below average students enter the examination hall 
with certain expectation and compulsions ot the kind outlined above. 
They find question paper to demand them to choose any five out of ten. It 
is also a well known fact that poorer students make choice of difficult ques- 
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tions and also suffer from reality that they are not sure of answers to at least 
three out of the five choices. At the same time getting through the ex- 
amination or even getting a better grade coupled with this reality, forces 
him to adopt unfair means of one or the other kinds. The person adop- 
ting unpremeditated and unplanned unfair means must be dealt with 
sympathy while cases of premediated unfair means can be looked upon 
with sympathy while cases of premeditated unfair means must be dealt 
with severely. Not many Boards adopt this kind of attitude except Indian 
School Certificate. 


A different kind of psychology will be operating in the minds of 
students when the examination paper demands from him answers to 30 
objective items, 10 short answer questions and about 2 to 3 essay ques- 
tions all within the same period of 3 hours. The psychology now is easy to 
understand that even if a student is unsure of answers to even 10 or 15 
questions out of these, he is simply not frustrated and still has a chance to 
either get through the examination or get a decent grade. This trend of a 
minimised number of unfair means cases can be easily attributed to the 
changes brought about in the structure of the question paper. Therefore, 
one major academic suggestion that can be made at this stage is to have 
every question paper restructured to contain 


(1) Part A : 20 to 40 objective items 
20 to 40 mts. 
20 to 40 mks. 
(2) Part B : 10 to 15 short answer questions 
30 to 45 mks. 
40 to 90 mts. 
(3) Part C : 1 to 3 essay questions 
10 to 30 mks. 
30 to 75 mts. 


It can be easily said that such a restructured pattern can aiso provide 
for better content validity and improved reliability of marking. Of course, 
there is a problem here — the problem of writing good objective items, 
short answer questions and also efficient administration of the objective 
part of the test. In order to minimise the possibility of mass copying in the 
case of objective type test one procedure can be to print several formats of 
the same 20 to 30 items, This means that the students will be answering 
same 20 or 30 items but arranged in different orders. 


Among the various administrative measures that can be thought of to 
bring down the cases of unfair means, some are: 
(1) Allotment of students to examination centres other than their 
own schools. 


— 
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(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


Matis 


10. 


12. 


Appointment of outside invigilators and non-subject specialists. 
Issuing of identity cards and checking of their identity at the 
time of examination. 

Continuing with Inspection team/flying squads but definitely 
clearly specifying their functions. Norms in terms of number of 
visits, frequency of visits, schedules for checking and powers to 
make decisions on the spot are some of the areas of improve- 
ment of the working of inspection teams. 

Printing of question papers at a distant place and keeping con- 
fidential the name of the examination and the Board. 
Delivery of the question papers to the examination centres with 
proper planning and scheduling. 

Making available information to student listing various unfair 
means and punishment schedules. 

Making a difference between premeditated and unpremeditated, 
planned and unplanned unfair means in terms of punishment. 
Keeping the names of examiners marking various answer 
scripts a matter of secrecy known only to one officer of the 
Board. 

Allotting fictitious roll numbers to candidates’ answer scripts 
and therefore avoiding unfair means related to examiners. 

In order to minimise unfair means related to the post conduct 
stage, a recourse to computer for speed, accuracy and secrecy 
can be made. 
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QUESTIONAIRE TO STUDY MALPRACTICES IN SCHOOL 
BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


This questionnaire is specially designed to solicit some factual infor- 
mation regarding the use of unfair means in the School Board Public ex- 
aminations. The purpose of this questionaire is to collect data in order to 
assess the situation with respect to unfair means, details regarding ex- 
amination centres, inspection team/flying squad and their functions, 
measures adopted to minimise untair means cases, procedures and punish- 
ment of students engaged in unfair means and finally on the constitution of 
unfair means committee etc. 


It is to be clarified that the data thus collected will be analysed to make 
certain conclusions. Since certain amount of confidential information is 
sought through this questionnaire, it is to be said that this information will 
be used only for purposes of a scientific investigation and for suggesting 
procedures, ways and means of reducing incidence of unfair means in 
future. It is proposed to summarise the findings of this study without any 
reference to any individual Board. In the interest of such a study that has 
not been done so far on such a scale, we formally request you to spare 
a little bit of your valuable time to fill this questionnaire which can be done 
in one sitting. 


Section One: 


1. Name of the Board 


2. Nature of the Board All India Level State Level 
3. Number of Affiliated 
Schools Govt Secondary Autonomous 
Hr. Sec./Sr. Sec. 
i =| EC 
4. Mode of Ex- 
amination Annual Supplementary + Compartment + + 
= == =| 
5. Level of 
Examina- 
tion con- 
ducted Secondary Senior Sec. Hr. Sec. Intermediate 
EH E == E=] 
High School 


+ Full Subject Examination in middle of the session 
+ + Only in failing subject for candidate placed in compartment (July/August) 
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6. Number of students at Senior 
Secondary Level (+ 2) E 
7. Number of students at | a | 


Secondary Level 
Section Two: 
Examination Centre 
1. How do you decide the number of 


examination centres for an examination? 


(a) In accordance with the number of Yes No 
affiliated schools. (one each at) Ey ees 


(b) In accordance with the number of 
students appearing for that exam- C] E) 


ination. 


2. How many students, approximately 


are allotted to one examination centre. Number 
SH 
3. Students of a particular school: 
Yes No 


(a) take their examination in their 
own school. (if it is a centre) EA Ea 
(b) at a different centre other than 
their own school even if their Les ay 
school happens to be an exam- 


ination centre. 
Who is incharge of an examination Supdt. Deputy Supdt. Any 


ER 
Centre? other 
Ca =; =| 
5. — (a) Who can Principal Senior most Any outside person 
teacher appointed by the 


become the = 
incharge/ oar 

Supdt./Dy. Supa? CJ L ee 
(b) Rate of remuneration paid Re CC? 

to the Supdt. 


6. Who can be an invigilator? College School Any body 
teacher teacher 
Ey E CI 


7. One invigilator is appointed against Number 
(E 


how many candidates 


e 
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8. (a) Rate of remuneration paid to an 


invigilator per examination Rs. f=} 


(b) Conveyance, if any, in addition 


9. The Inspection team/flying squad 
is constituted by the: 


Rs. La 


(a) Chairman of the Board | 
(b) Secretary | 
(c) Controller of examination/Dy. Sec. CC 


(confidential/Examinations) 


10. The Inspection team/flying squad consists 
of 


(a) School Principals Lee 


(b) School teachers | 


(c) Administrative / non-teaching EJ 
staff of the Board 


(d) A Combination of these EJ 


11. The inspection team/flying squad 


is supposed to cover how many ay 
examination centres 


12. ‘The inspection team/flying squad makes 
surprise visits to the examination 
centre 
(a) Once in every shift 
(b) Once a day 
(c) Occasionally 


13. The inspection team/flying squad 
while paying a surprise visit to a 
centre searches 
(a) the desks 
(b) the things belonging to a 

candidate (like geometry box, 
purse etc.) 
(c) person 


14. The inspection team/flying squad 
finding some incriminating material 
in the possession of a candidate deals 
with the matter in the following 
manner (please state in the space below) 


Number 


= 


(EE 
(= 
ECH 


Yes No 


Fay EJ 
=], aay 
E Dei ee 
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15. The Inspection team/flying squad is 
authorised to punish a candidate ‘caught’, by Yes 
(a) taking his paper and sending the 
candidate out E? 
(b) taking his paper and issuing CH 
another copy 
(c) cancelling that particular paper CJ 
on the spot 
(d) cancelling that particular exam- ege 
ination on the spot 
(e) referring the case to the Board = 
(f) any other, please mention EH 


WOO Oo # 


16. Total number of people constituting a 
flying souad/inspection team. E 


17. The members of the Inspection team/ 
flying squad are paid a remuneration of 


18. How much does it cost to have one 
inspection team/flying squad 


19, The number of Inspection teams/flying 


squads depends on the number of 
candidates taking the examination = E 


20. How much did the inspection team/ 
flying squad cost you last year? Rs. E 


21. How much have they cost you in the 
Current year Last year Year before 


last three years. 
TESS JE e 


Section Three: 
Types of Unfair Means: 
Preconduct Stage: 


A. Student found guilty of 
(i) submitting wrong affidavit ior 
appearing as a private candidate 


g EJ E 
(ii) giving wrong address to get a 

eat E 

=) ies 


Yes No 


particular examination centre 

(iii) submitting forged documents for 
becoming eligible for taking an 
examination 
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(iv) forging signature on the photograph 
and on the application form 

(v) approaching the Board officials to 
allot centres of his choice 

(vi) approaching the Board officials 
to appoint a particular invigilator 
to a particular centre 

(vii) finding the names of the paper 
setters ana approaching them to 
get to know the question Paper in 
advance 


are dealt with in the following manner. 
(Please state the number first). 
(i) s 
(ii) 
(iii) 
(iv) 
B. Conduct stage: 


Students found guilty of 


(i) impersonation 
(ii) copying from the material 
brought in by him (Written 
on scales, shirts, hands, handkerchieves etc.) 
(iii) exchanging question papers with 
other candidates 
(iv) getting outside help like 
(a) getting papers smuggled in 
(b) getting reference books inside 
(c) getting answers announced on the loud speakers 
(d) getting paper chits thrown in 
with answers written on them 
(v) replacing the pages in the answer sheet 
(vi) getting help from the invigilators 
(vii) getting help from the superintendent 
(viii) getting the answer sheet replaced with 
the help of the superinténdent 
are dealt with in the following manner 
(Please state the number first) 
(i) (v) 
(ii) (vi) 
(iii) (vii) 


(iv) (viii) 


U Dog 


< 
© 
Di 


W000 Dn O 00 
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0000 mm § 40s 
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C. Post conduct stage 


Stu 
(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 
(iv) 


dents found guilty of 

trying to find their fictitious roll Ee TE] 
numbers through some sources 

contacting officials of the Board Ey ECH 
to add answers in the answer sheet 

contacting examiners to get marks increased L esst 


mutilating documents issued by the 
Board to get admission/employment etc Ea E 


are dealt with in the following manner. 
(Please state the number first) 

(i) (iii) 

(ii) (iv) 


Section Four 


Please state which of the following measures 
are adopted by your Board to minimise cases 
of unfair means in examination by ticking in 


the appropriate box 


A. Pre-conduct stage: 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 
(iv) 
(v) 
(vi) 


(vii) 


to stop leakage of the question paper, 
it is printed confidentially at a press (Era 
in a distant place. 

both identity of the examination and 
that of the paper setter are not dis- (es 
closed to the printers 

the names of the paper setters are 
kept confidential E 
question papers are handled by one 

officer of the Board only Ca 
question papers are delivered in D 
advance to supdt of a centre by atleast 


ays 
Ga 
inspections are conducted to check 

the question papers at the Centre ess) 
examination centres are inspected 


for proper seating arrangements 


Any other measure to maintain 
recy and stop the leakage of the 


sec. 
tate in the 


question paper. (Please si 
space below). 
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(i) 
(ii) 
(iii) 


B. Post conduct stage: 


To maintain secrecy at the post exami- 
nation stage 


answer books are received from 
the centres in sealed covers 
real roll numbers are converted 
into fictitious roll numbers 

the identity of the candidate is 
not disclosed to the examiner 


What are measures taken to keep 

the names of the examiners a secret 
from the candidates? How are the 
answer scripts despatched to the 
examiners and then back to the board? 
Please state in the space below: 


Section Five 


22. 


23. 


24. 


Procedures & Punishment Yes No 


An announcement to the effect that 

a student indulging in malpractices (Si 
will be punished, is made at the 

commencement of the examination 

If a student is found helping another 

or being helped by another 


I 


(a) his examination is cancelled ==] dee 
(b) his as well as the other’s is 
cancelled E) 
(c) he is given a warning and a 
new answer script is issued to a Mea 
him 
(d) anew answer script is issued ae Ta 
to both of them 
(e) is the bringing in of the non- 
permitted items into the ex- EZI | i| 
amination hall, considered a mal 
practice (like calculators, tables, charts). 
A student found guilty of using unfair 
means is debarred from taking that 


particular examination for a 1 year 2 years 3 years 


period of E — 
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25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29, 


30. 
31. 
32. 


33. 
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All his papers for that particular 
examination are cancelled and he 
is declared failed 


He is made to sign a confession and 
the material found in his possession 
is also got signed by him and the 
invigilator 


Both the material found and the 
confession are attached to his 
answer scripts and a new answer 
script is issued to him. 


A student found guilty of using 
unfair means and 


Yes No. 
p> I 


ET £3 


(a) refusing to sign the confession E =] 
(b) threatening the invigilator E =] 
(c) using abusive language | ==); 
gets an expulsion for a period of years(s) 
A student found to have taken away year(s) 
or having torn his answer script | al | 
is expelled for a period of 
Do you have an unfair means Committee? Yes No 
=] 
State its composition Number 
(ess 
How many people are there to look 
into an unfair means case? Ea 
Is the student given a representation Yes No 
in the hearing of his case and allowed CJ Ea 
to cross-examine the invigilator 
Is the invigilator who ‘caught’ a can- 
est) 


didate also allowed to sit in the 
hearing and given a chance to 


substantiate? 


mme . 
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35. How much time is usually taken to Number 
dispose off a case? === 


36. How many cases of unfair means 
have been ‘caught’ and disposed off in 
the last three years Number caught Number disposed off 


Last year 
EH E 
Year before last 
E= E 
Preamble 


QUESTIONNAIRE TO STUDY UNFAIR MEANS IN UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATIONS 


This questionnaire is specifically designed to solicit some factual infor- 
mation regarding the use of unfair means in the university examinations. 
The purpose of this questionnaire is to collect data in order to assess situa- 
tion with respect to unfair means, details regarding examination centres, 
inspection team/flying squad and their functions, procedures and punish- 
ment of students engaged in unfair means and finally on the constitution of 
unfair means committee etc. 


It is to be clarified that the deta thus collected will be analysed to make 
certain conclusions. Since certain amount of confidential information is 
sought through this questionnaire, it is to be said that this information will 
be used only for purposes of a scientific investigation and for suggesting 
procedures, ways and means of reducing incidence of unfair means in 
future. It is proposed to summarise the findings of this study without any 
reference to any individual university. In the interest of such a study that 
has not been done so far on such a scale, we formally request you to spare 
a little bit of your valuable time to fill this questionnaire which can be done 
in one sitting. 


UNFAIR MEANS PROJECT 
Section 1 


1. Name of the University 


2. Nature of the University Unitary Affiliating 
een KS 
Es) 
Ee 


3. Number of constituent colleges 


4. Number of affiliated colleges 
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5. Mode of examination Annual Semester Trimester 
6. Number of students at P.G. Level =| 
7. Number of students at U.G. Level KH 

Section II 

Examination Centre 


1. How do you decide the number of examination 
centres for an examination 


(a) In accordance with the number of consti- Yes No 
tuent/affiliated colleges (one each at) Es O 
(b) In accordance with the number of students 
appearing for that examination = 


2. How many students, approximately are allotted Number 
to one examination centre 


3. Students of a particular College 


(a) Take their examination in their own Yes 
College (If itis a centre) CO EI 

(b) At a different centre other than their own Yes No 
College even if their College happens to be C -> al 
an examination centre 


4. Who is incharge of an examination centre 
Supdt, Deputy Supdt. Any other 


Ess | 
5. Who can become the incharge/Supdt./ 
Deputy Supdt. Principal Senior most Any outside 


teacher _ person appointe 
by the university 


=a E 
6. Who can be an invigilator * . 
College ` School Research Anybody 
teacher teacher scholar 


Ces “he eS (el 


n~n 
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7 One invigilator is appointed against how 
many candidates 


8. Rate of remuneration paid to an invigilator 
per examination 


9. The inspection team/flying squad is constituted 
by 


(a) Vice Chancellor 
(b) Registrar 
(c) Controller of examinations 


10. The inspection team/flying squad consists of 


(a) University teachers 

(b) College teachers 

(c) Administration/non-teaching staff 
(d) A combination of these 


11. The inspection team/flying squad is supposed 
to cover how many examination centres 


12. The inspection team/flying squad makes 
surprise visits to the examination centre 


(a) Once in every shift 
(b) Once a day 


13. The inspection team/flying squad while paying 
a surprise visit to a centre searches 


(a) the desks 


A 
E 
3 
Eé 
© 
S 


il 


II Wu 


Zz 
© 
3 
Ee 
g 


M 


Yes 
El 


(b) the things belonging to a candidate (like CO 


geometry box, purse etc.) 


14. The inspection team/flying squad finding some 
incriminating material in the Possession of a 
candidate deals with the matter in the following 
manner-please state. 


15. The inspection team/ flying squad is authorised 
to punish a candidate ‘caught’ by 
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No 
E) 
E 


298 


16. 


17: 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
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(a) taking his paper and sending the candidate Yes No 


out ees = 

(b) cancelling that particular paper KE = 

(c) cancelling that particular exemination =| = 

(d) any other, please mention. E 
Total number of people constituting a flying Number 
squad/inspection team. ES) 
The members of the inspection team/flying Rs. 
squad are paid a remuneration of =| 
How much does it cost to have one inspection E 


team/flying squad. 


The number of inspection teams/flying squads Yes No 


depends on the number of candidates taking the CO E 
examination 


How much did the inspection team/flying squad Rs. 
cost you last year. =I 
How much have they cost you in the last three 


years Current year Last year Year before last 


= aan ae E 


Section III 


Procedures & Punishment 


22. An announcement to the effect that a student 


23. If a student is found helping another or being 


(e) is the bringing in of the non-permitted items 


indulging in malpractices will be punished is 
made at the commencement of the examination Yes 


helped by another 


véi 


es 
(a) his examination is cancelled 


(b) his as well as the other's is cancelled 
(c) he is given a warning and a new answer 
script is issued to him 


(d) anew answer Script is issued to both of 
them 


O UO O00 
00 ons IP 


into the examination hall, considered a mal- 
Practice (like calculators, tables, charts) 
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24. A student found guilty of using unfair means is 


debarred from taking that particular examinati — 
for a period of 1 year 2 years 3 Ree 
j| =| C 
25. All his papers for that particular examination are Yes N 
cancelled and he is declared failed. ES E 
26. He is made to sign a confession and the material 
found in his possession is also got signed by him CT C3 
and the invigilator 


27. Both the material found and the confession are 
attached to his answer script and a new answer EC 
script is issued to him. 


D 


28. A student found guilty of using unfair means 
` and 


(a) Refusing to sign the confession EE zez 
(b) Threatening the invigilator a Be 
ES) ea 


(c) Using abusive language 
gets an explusion for a period of 


29. A student found to have taken away or having 
torn his answer sript is expelled for a period of 


30. Student getting outside help like 


(b) getting reference book inside 
(c) exchange of individual question papers 
(d) any other situation of outside help 
is dealt with in the following manner. 
Please specify in the space below. 


E 
Year 
ez 
(a) getting papers smuggled in ees 
ës 
=, 
ESCH 


31. Do you have an unfair means 


ittee? 
Committee? Yes No Nun ber 


32. State its composition = = 


33. How many people are there to look into an 


unfair means case Numb 
er 
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34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 
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Is the student given a representation in the 
hearing of his case and allowed to cross-examine 
the invigilator Yes No 


E E 
Is the invigilator who ‘caught’ a candidate also 
allowed to sit in the hearing and given a chance E? 


to substantiate. 


How much time is usually taken to dispose off EH 
a case 


How many cases of unfair means have been 

‘caught’ and disposed off in the last 

three years. ` Number caught Number disposed off 
Current year 


Last Year 


Year before last 


l 
Il 


5 


Examination Reform in Indian Universities 
V. Natarajan 


e 


I. INTRODUCTION 


“Examination Reform” in Indian universities is in a curious fix. On the 
one hand, a dozen or so universities have had for the last few years 
(1974-80) an infrastructure enabling them to try out certain reforms, 
changes and innovations in their examination systems. A few others like 
the Indian Institutes of Technologies, Agricultural universities, Deemed 
universities and Specialised institutions have also done considerable work 
in designing, implementing & monitoring, certain reforms in their systems. 
Quite a large number of them are yet to make up their minds to introduce 
reforms into their examinations system. Among the recommended areas 
of reforms, namely, introduction of continuous internal assessment, 
Grading, Question banking, semesterisation, there are “success” as well 
“failure” stories. The Research Cell of the Association of Indian universities 
conducted a status survey regarding the implementation of these in all 
universities and submitted status reports! to the Ministry of Education & 
Culture, Govt. of India in March 1980. These reports in addition to 
presenting status information discussed problems faced by various univer- 
sities in implemention and also included suggestions for future action. 


It is to be noted that with regard to introduction of internal assess- 
ment, eventhough 74 universities have adopted it in one form or the 
other, it has not succeeded in its immediate objective to provide a mean- 
ingful and valid supplement to external system or in its overall objective of 
Providing a meaningful and valid alternative to it. In terms of importance 
given to it, 14 universities or so give it 60 and 100% weightage, 16 univer- 
sities something between 30 to 40% while the rest of them give it anythin 
between 10 to 30%. s 
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In terms of variety of tools and components oi assessment, mostly 
periodical tests seems to be the major component in all the universities. 
The basic concept that internal assessment must assess those abilities and 
skills that are not and cannot be assessed by end university examinations, 
has not been clearly understood. In addition, internal assessment marks 
were added to external examination marks creating more problems for 
both. That they must be shown separately was not also adopted by all of 
these. The result was that there is today “misgiving” about “internal” 
assessment. Section 1.5 deals in great detail with implementation of inter- 
nal assessment in several universities, problems faced by them, and pro- 
cedures adopted by them to overcome some of these. 


With regard to Grading, the story seems to be different. Very few 
universities only have understood the basic principles of ‘grading’ system 
namely, 


(a) It is a uniform means of assessment amongst all 
disciplines/subjects. 

(b) It is a means of ‘recognising’ the error in the marking system 
and living with it. 

(c) It is a means of meaningful classification of achievement. 

(d) It is a more reliable system of assessment. 

(e) ‘direct grading’ is superior to ‘marks converted grades’ systems. 


There are 57 universities adopting ‘grading’ in one form or the other 
at one level or the other. Of these, 20 universities adopt the 7 point scale; 
23 of them use 5 points scale, 10 universities adopt 4 point scale and the 
rest of them anything between 8 and 10. Most of these, have a system of 
marks awarded and then through conversion tables, convert them into 
grades. Many have mixed up grades with classes and divisions. At the 
same time 10 of these universities have succeeded with a sound system © 
grading. Section 1.5 in part deals with details relating to implementation © 
grading system in universities, problems faced by them and procedures 
adopted by them to overcome some of these. 


It is however gratifying to note that in respect of Question Banking, 
many universities have gone about fairly systematically and satisfactorily- 
Of the 26 universities adopting question banking, nearly 15 of them have 
understood the basic principles namely it is a collection of a large number 
of a variety of items and questions (selection as well as supply type) 
carefully prepared, prevalidated and post validated by a large body of 
teachers. Most of these universities through training workshops for several 
teachers, created a variety of questions and items and circulated them 
amongst teachers and students. Where the number of questions and items 
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was very small, universities experienced difficulties of guide books and 
answer banks when they made the system ‘open’ to teachers and students. 
Section 1.5 in part deals with details relating to implementation of question 
banking by several universities including problems faced & procedures 
adopted to solve these problems. 


£s:ction 1.6 concerns itself with recommendations and suggestions for 
future action. This in fact stems from an analysis of the status of these 
reforms in several universities, the experiences gained by them in solving 
problems faced during implementation and a determination to go ahead in 
the right direction and finally in a proper manner involving more & more 
universities to join hands in introducing reform procedures in their ex- 
amination systems. A part of this section 1.6 is exclusively devoted to 
recommendations made at a National Seminar where all the universities 
having Examination Reform Units at the moment came together to ex- 
change their experiences, to evolve more practical guidelines for the im- 
plementation of Examination Reforms particularly by those who are yet to 
start and finally make a strong plea to introduce certain minimal retorms on 
the part of the rest of the universities to pave the way for implementation of 
Examination Reforms in the near future. 


A ‘historical perspective’ is presented in Section 1.2 outlining steps 
taken, including the recommendations and suggestions made by several 
committees and commissions that deliberated on Education System in 
general and Examination System in particular during the post in- 
dependence period of 1947-80. The purpose of this historical perspective 
is to emphasize that examination reform has been quite a subject of 
debate, controversy, misconception, misunderstanding and misinterpreta- 
tion, and also to indicate how over a period of time, a subject that has been 
talked and written about, has assumed a position of serious and concerned 
action. Much remains to be done however but there is a definite environ- 
ment existing now. 


An overview of Examination Reform Programme piloted by UGC & 
supported by AIU, NCERT, SCERT, Colleges and Deptts. of Education is 
Presented in Section 1.3. The overview includes chronologically the efforts 
made by universities with support from these organisations. Certain 
changes, reforms & innovations have been introduced, some of them 
have succeeded in some places, some have come to stay, some have been 
abandoned and yet there is a promise that much more will be done by 
many in the future near and far. There are reforms in written examinations 
to introduce better content validity, objectivity & improved reliability. 
Structure of question papers has been changed to include objective type, 
short answer & long answer questions in suitable Proportions, design of 
Paper is made more rational and scientific, Papersetting and paper ex- 
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amination, administrative procedures have been rationalised. Such 
reforms in practical & oral examinations are also introduced. These are 
detailed out in Section 1.4. 


In this case study, one will find what has been accomplished in a large 
country through sustained & planned experimental programme of ex- 
amination reform. In less than 10% sample of universities, examination 
reform has come to (more or less) stay. In these universities aloruy this way, 
there have been many obstacles to surmount. Mainly the resistance to 
change was widespread and appeared in many guises. Different problems 
occured in different universities and there were no set pattern of guidelines 
advanced to them. All reforms are difficult, and examination reform has 
been one of the most taxing. Certainly the impact it has made in several 
universities, speaks of the seriousness & willingness with which the 
academics in these universities approached the problem. One hopes op- 
timistically that in the near future several others would join them in reform- 
ing their examination system at the university level. 
as been to compress 
ertainly a deliberate 
t issues, €x- 
is study will 


In writing this case study, the greatest challenge h 
the enormous volume of facts,data and experiences. C 
attempt is made not to ignore very significant and importan 
periences, investigations and innovations. It is hoped that th i 
prove to be useful to all those who want to get a perspective of examina- 
tion reform in universities in the post independence period (1947-80). 
DH 


II. HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


What follows here is a detailed historical perspective in relation to ex- 
aminations in higher education in general and Examination Reforms in 
universities in particular. Even though the post independence period 
(1947-80) is the major concern of this study, yet it is felt that a brief outline 
of the status in pre independence period is necessary. 


Examination system has been subjected to severe critcism ever since a 


Calcutta Principal of a college raised his voice against it in the year 1971. 
In India, establishment of a university dates back to 1857 when one eac 
at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay started functioning. The examination 
system ever since was criticised for its purpose, relevance and effec- 
tiveness. The earliest Review of Education in India in 1856 points out that 
the university entrance examination “matriculation” stimulated and 
motivated the holding of six other external examinations extending down 
to lower primary stages in education. 


Lord Curzon, the Hunter Commission in 1882 and the Indian Univer- 
sity Commission in 1902 all expressed dissatisfaction with the prevalent 
AE in the colleges & universities and suggested drastic changes 
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in the objectives and methodology of examination. The Indian University 
commission painfully observed: 


“It is beyond doubt that the greatest evil from which the system of In- 
dian university education suffers is that teaching is subordinated to ex- 
amination and not examination to teaching.” 


The Calcutta University Commission (1917-19) recommended the 
establishment of Boards of Secondary Education so as to end the domina- 
tion of school education by the universities. As a buffer between secondary 
education and universities, intermediate classes were introduced for the 


_ years’ duration at the end of ten years of schooling. This intermediate 


course provided an introduction to university and professional education. 
Expressing dissatisfaction about the Examination Systems, this Commis- 
sion identified several shortcomings. Some of which were concerned with 


(a) alternative questions in question papers. 

(b) the mechanical system of marking. 

(c) grace marks & adhoc moderation procedures. 
(d) frequency of examinations. 


In 1921-22, the administrative responsibilities for education were transfer- 
red from the British to the Indian Ministers. Provincial autonomy was 
granted in 1935 and this brought all the stages of education under the con- 
trol of Indians themselves. Boards of Secondary Education were establish- 
ed in all states and the important function of these Boards was to conduct 
external examinations at the school leaving stage. However, matriculation 
examinations conducted by universities continued to dominate even- 
though these Boards had their own examinations. ; 


In 1929, the Hartog Committee report criticised the academic nature 
and bias of the examinations at the school level that continue to be govern- 
ed by the needs of university entrance. This did not provide any oppor- 
tunity for students to take up courses that will help them take positions in 
industry, trade, commerce or business. This was followed by report of the 
Central Advisory Board for post-war educational development. This is for- 
mally known as Sargent plan (1944). High School examinations serving 
the needs to university admision was again the major subject of criticism. It 
was also emphatically said in this report that about 6 to 10% of the school 
leavers only entered university. 


A University Education Commission (1948) was set up following in- 
dependence in 1947 to look into the system of education and examination 
and made suitable recommendations for development. This commission 


also criticised the examination system stating that “if members were to 
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make just one recommendation to reform education, they would identify 
the area of examinations as one in which urgent need and top priority for 
reforms would be necessary”. Many recommendations were made concer- 
ning teachers, teaching, learning and administration. Few suggestions 
made in the area of examinations were: 

(1) that a thorough study of the scientific methods of educational 
testing and appraisal be undertaken by the Ministry of Education, and at 


the universities with a view to applying the results of this study in Indian 
educational practice. 


The Ministry of Education should have one or two experts who are 
skilled in the preparation and use of objective tests and who understand 
the underlying procedures and principles, preferably persons who have a 
Doctor’s degree in this field. 


Each university should have a permanent full time Board of Ex- 
aminers with a small staff of assistants who can do clerical and routine 
work. All the members of the Board, which need not exceed three in 
number, should have at least five years’ teaching experience and at least 
one should be a highly expert person in the field of testing and statistics. 


The two chief functions of the Board of Examiners would be: 
(a) Advising the universities or college instructional staff concerning 
techniques in devising and constructing objective tests for their class ex- 


aminations and providing criteria and material for the periodic revision of 
the curriculam. 


(b) Making periodic and thorough inspections by use of progress tests 
in affiliated colleges, which should be required to maintain certain 


academic standards in addition to the quantitative criteria now required for 
affiliation. 


That a set of objective progress tests for guidance and for evaluating 
class-room progress should also be developed immediately. 


Recommendations for the Correction of Evils now Existing in the Ex- 
amination System. Pending the development of objective tests, there are 
definite steps which could be taken to relieve much that is defective and 
vicious in the present examination system. 


That one third of the marks allotted to each subject be reserved for 
work done during the course of instruction and that this be adopted for- 


th with in the teaching universities for the B.A. and B.Sc., M.A. and M.Sc. 
examinations. 


Examiners should be selected with great care. No one should serve as 
an examiner in a subject which he has not taught for at least five years. 


Every examining authority should have a careful study made of the 
work done in other countries to discover methods of minimising the 
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outstanding defect of the essay-type examination, the subjectivity of mark- 
ing; and should take all necessary precautions to see that marking is done 
under closely controlled conditions. 


The standards for success at the examination should as far as possible 
be uniform in the various universities and should be raised. 


That the system of awarding grace-marks be abolished for the first 
degree and all higher examinations. 


Viva-Voce examinations should be employed only for postgraduate 
and professional degrees. They should be designed, however, to test the 
candidate’s competence in the fundamentals the field of study to which 
the problem of his-research belongs. 


That admission to universities and colleges be based upon merit 
without discrimination of any kind; 


That in the first degree stage, the widest Possible variety of courses be 
offered to enable local students, qualified to benefit by an education, to 
have opportunities which would otherwise be denied; 


That at the post-graduate, professional and advanced research stages, 
universities should concentrate and coordinate their activities; 


That scholarships be awarded by examinations on a basis of merit to 
gifted but financially needy students; 


that University education be placed on the Concurrent list; 


that the concern of the Central Government with the universities be 
with regard to finance, co-ordination of facilities in special subjects. 
tion of national policies, ensuring minimum standards of efficient ad- 


that for allocating grants to universities a Central Grants Commission 
be established, its composition and functions to be as indicated; 


that the Grants Co 


mmission be helped b anels of in dif- 
ferent branches; di CSR 


that there be no university of the Purely affiliating type; 


that government colleges be graduall 
y transfor i 
colleges of the university; Sei si "ae 
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that private colleges be recognised only on satisfying the university 


that: 

(a) they are eligible for grants-in-aid; and 

(b) that they are able to undertake the internal assessment of students’ 
work; 


that college governing bodies be properly constituted and the number 
of colleges affiliated to a university be limited. 


that the aim of an affiliated college be to develop into a unitary univer- 
sity and later into a federative one; 


that the authorities of the University be as follows: 


(a) the Visitor (The Governor-General); 

(b) the Chancellor (generally the provincial Govern 

(c) the Vice-Chancellot (a whole time officer appoin 
to the methods indicated); 

(d) the Senate (Court); 

(e) the Executive Council (Syndicate); 

(f) the Academic Council; 

(g) the Faculties: 

(h) the Boards of Studies; 

(i) the Finance Committee; and 

(j) the Selection Committees. 


or); 
ted according 


that a Grants Allocation Committee be constituted for provinces with 


universities of the teaching and affiliating type. 

that the State should recognise its responsibility for the financing of 
higher education; 
equipment 
form basis» 
ved ex- 


that the aid to private colleges should be for buildings and 
as also for the recurring expenditure, the latter to be on a uni 
say half of the present teachers’ salaries and a third of other appro 


penditure; 


that the Government should contribute an additi 
of about ten crores for the development of university education durin 


next quinquennium; 


onal annual amount 
gthe 


that the University Grants Commission be set up for allocating grants: 


Almost at the same time, the state Govts became increasingly coni 
scious about improving their system of education. In 1948, the United Pro 
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vinces (now U.P.) appointed a committee on the Reorganisation of 
Primary & Secondary education and also a committee to reorganise 
secondary education (U.P.). Both committees deliberated with problems of 
examinations and suggested immediate action to reform it. The Secondary 
Education Reorganisation committee (1953) made the suggestion that ex- 
ternal examinations might be replaced by internal assessment by the 
teacher and this continuous evaluation could be the main basis for 
student’s assessment. 


Almost at the same time the Mudaliar Commission (1952-53) gave 
specific recommendations in regard to examination reform. 


(1) The element of subjectivity in the essay type examinations should 
be organised by introduction of objective type questions. At the same time, 
the number of external examinations should be reduced. 


(2) A proper system of school records should be maintained for every 
student in order to assess his all round progress, to include work done by 
him throughout and his attendence in different spheres of activity. 


(3) Due credit must be given to school records and internal (in-school) 
examinations in the final assessment. 


(4) In external and internal examinations & in the school records, 
grading, (system of symbolic letter grades) rather than numerical marking 
should be adopted for evaluation. 


(5) There should be only one public external examination at the end 
of the school course. 


(6) Certificate awarded must contain in addition to the results of the 
public examination in different subjects, results of school tests in subjects 
not included in the public examination. The final public examination must 
be in compartments: to enable students failing (secure minimum Passing 
e in 1 or 2 subjects) to retake these examinations in these subjects on- 
y. 


Following the Mudaliar Commission Report, the Union Ministry of 
Education, in order to effectively implement the suggestions, established 
an All India Council for Secondary Education (AICSE). AICSE started tak- 
ing up a variety of problems but soon decided to concentrate on examina- 
tion reform, pre and in service teacher's education, curriculum for higher 
Secondary Schools, methodology, apparatus and equipment for wë 
-teaching. The Bhopal seminar (1956) organised by AICSE, eramen 
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the creation of an expert body to be called Central Examination Unit. This 
is the real impetus to Examination Reform at the School level and the 
absence of such an organised unit for University Examination system really 
accounted for a delay of more than a decade and also systematic im- 
plementation at the university level. Seized with the problem of implemen- 
ting reform, the Ministry of Education developed a comprehensive plan of 
action to move forward. In 1957, the Ministry invited Dr Benjamin, S. 
Bloom, then Chief Examiner of the University of Chicago, to advise on the 
Examination reform task. He, in the course of his brief stay in India, met 
with Indian Educationists, educational administrators & teachers in different 
parts of the country in seven workshops. Four of these were for university 
level teachers and conducted at the universities of Osmania, Poona, Patna 
& Aligarh. He then assisted the Ministry to develop the required plan of 


action. 


that most apalling 
mination in Indian 
edures in univer- 
nations. Reform 
ons. 


A few of his observations are worthwhile to note: 
phenomenon was the high rate of failure in the exa 
universities. The causes are: selection or admission proc 
sities, types of learning experiences & the types of exami! 
of Teaching/Learning must be done along with reform of examinati 
The form of questions and the pattern of recurrence of questions over the 
years leaves much to be desired in terms of learning. Reliability of these ex- 
aminations is very low. The comparison of papers over several years 
reveals a highly stereotyped character. The effect of the syllabus (which 
does not seek to correct misconception about what learning is to take 
place), and the pressure of time & numbers of students makes information 
on each topic, the major purpose of instruction for the teachers, the major 
objective emphasised by the examiners and the cramming of such informa- 
tion the major task undertaken by the student. The syllabus seems a very 
inadequate tool for giving direction to the learning process. It serves to 
keep the student dependent on the teachers for his learning. It encourages 
the student to believe that remembering the teacher’s lecture notes is mast- 
ering the subject. Some consensus that came up at the end of discussion: 


(A) Periodical tests given during the year by the teacher should at 
as part of the final work assigned to the student. The exact weightage to! S 
given to his internal assessment would be relatively small at first with in 


creasing weightage to be given as increased confidence is established iN 


the faculty's internal assessment procedures. 


ust be given to methods of internal assess” 
d favouritism on the part of both teachers 
greatly concerned about this 


(B) Some consideration m 
ment which will limit abuses an 
and students. (Almost every participant was 


point). 
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(C) In so far as possible the internal assessment procedureé should not 
place an unduly extra heavy burden on the teacher. 


(D) Where there is no great premium for holding a subject in mind for 
two or three years, instalment examinations may be held to enable a stu- 
dent to take the examination over a particular subject at the end of the year 
in whcih he studied it. (The agreement on this was not as high as on other 
points). 


(E) In so far as possible the examination should measure the signifi- 
cant learning in a subject rather than hold the student for memory work on 
the less significant details of the subject. 


(F) The examinations should increasingly, measure the major 
outcomes of instruction and the sequential or comprehension achieved by 
the student. 


(G) If examinations can be used to develop better methods of study 
and increase independent learning by the student, this would be a major 
gain to be sought. 


(H) If students are not really capable of University work by reason of 
lack of ability or motivation, they should be identified as early as possible 
so as to reduce the burden on the University and the time and expenses on 
the student and his parents. (Here the participants were dubious about the 
possibility of developing sufficiently precise means of identifying such 
students). 


(I) There should be a greater variety of evaluation procedures used in 
both internal and external assessment. 


(J) The chance elements in present examination procedures should 
be reduced and the student should be expected to learn the entire subject 


rather than just those portions which may be emphasized by a student who 
is “cutting comers” in his preparation. 


(K) The proportion of present failure is too high but standards should 


not be reduced. If anything, the present level of performance required for 
a pass is too low. 


(L) Change in the examination system must not be too slow, but at 


Ge same time should not be so fast as to dislocate University education in 
ndia. 


(M) The entire examination system must be seen in relation to the 


history and present social and economic problems of India. All the ills of 
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education in India cannot be attributed to the examination system. The 

resources of the Universities, the crowding of classes, inadequate libraries, 

limited physical amenities, prospects for employment of the graduate, etc. 


Among the recommendations made by him, some are:- 


(1) Each university permanently employ a Psychometrician to study 
the examination results by modern psychometric procedures and to 
recommend steps for improving their examinations & their utilisation. 


(2) A shift can be made for the examinations as the contracting force 
in university education to the purpose of education as the guides to learn- 
ing and examining. Educational objectives, learning methods and ex- 
amination procedures are inter-related. Reform in all these should take 


place. 


rnal assessments 


(3) The students’ final marks should be based on inte 
ven to the 


by the teachers and on external examinations. The weightage gi ; 
internal assessments may be about 20% initially but as confidence is 
established in the internal assessment it should be increased to at least 
50% preferably within a 5-7 year period. The teacher must be aided in his 
internal assessment by the availability of pool of carefully developed 
evaluation procedures which he may use as he desires. He should also be 
aided by the establishment of appropriate procedures which will minimize 
bias and error in the internal assessment. 


dent develop 
ning. Propet 
is progress 
dente first 


The right type of internal assessment should help the stu 
better methods of study and improved attitudes towards lear 
use of internal evaluation should help the student determine h 
towards the fundamental objectives of his learning. In the stu bé: 
year in the University he might be given periodical tests and evaluation a 
least monthly. Perhaps in his second year these may be bi-monthly and 
his third year they may be given less frequently. Here it is suggested thal 
the proper use of evaluation can do much to promote better learning 
habits; 
ised to make clear to the student the type 


examin- 
y in the 


(4) The syllabi should be rev c d 
of competence he is expected to develop and on which he wili be 
ed. The syllabi should encourage independent thinking and stud sai 
student and should aid him by defining not only the minimum 


quirements but also the fullest possibilities in the learning. 


and mastery of the examinations should be 


f a subject À 
(E) Maset > ymous. If the objectives of learning a su 


seen by the students as synon 


bject: 
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are clear and the evaluation procedures are appropriate to the objectives 
this should do much to emphasize to the student what mastery of the sub- 
ject involves. If evaluation procedures are varied and include many dif- 
ferent techniques they are likely to be less artifical and more naturally 
related to the learning process. Some of the evaluation methods may in- 
clude written and oral examinations, essay and objective questions, closed 
book and open book test problems, term papers and reports on work in 
the laboratory, field, or library, products the student has made, and obser- 
vations of the student in complex situations (laboratory, field, or in class). 


If evaluation procedures are used as a natural part of the learning 
situation they will be seen by the student as helpful in organizing his 
thoughts and in giving him a sound basis for determining how well he is 
progressing and how he can improve in his work. Under such conditions 
the anxiety now attached to the examination can be markedly reduced. 


(6) If more complex types of learning are to be expected of students, 
then a greater variety of learning experiences must be made available to 
students than simply listening to a series of lecture notes. Interaction bet- 
ween students and teachers must increasingly be a two-way form of com- 
munication. Students must be enabled to explore the real phenomena of 
the subject and they must learn to think with the subject. Students must in- 
creasingly have opportunities to read the primary sources in the field. 
Students must be given opportunities to engage in learning that is exciting 
and stimulating and they must have adequate opportunities to engage in 
individual work that is both creative and demanding. 


Teachers should be aided in this by frequent opportunities to discuss 
educational problems with their colleagues, by cooperative development 
of teaching guides and source books on learning experiences, by the 
availability of adequate libraries or collections of readings which the stu- 
dent can use, and by teacher-student ratios which permit the teacher to at 
least learn the name of each student in his class. 


(7) As the student advances in his studies, the evaluation methods 
should increasingly shift from problems and questions which emphasize 
the student role to those types of activities, problems, and projects which 
emphasize the professional, scholar, or research worker's role. Teaching 
learning, and evaluation should all collaborate to help the student to 
achieve his full potentiality and to become a contributing member of the 
adult society. The evaluation procedures should have a sequential and 
cumulative effect. Each new internal or external assessment procedure 
should require the cumulative learning which should have taken place up 
to that point in time. This may mean that some of the details used in the 
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learning experiences may be less important while the larger concepts, prin- 
ciples, and methods may become more central. 


Learning that is not sequential over more than a year should be ex- 
amined at the end of the year and the student not be held for the details of 
the learning on subsequent examinations. Thus, the external examinations 
should be given in instalments when the nature of the learning permits this. 


(8) The high rate of failures on the University examinations may be at- 
tributed to many different factors, including the examinations that are us- 
ed. Undoubtedly one source of this failure rate (which is one of the highest 
in the world) is that the Universities admit many students who are not in- 
tellectually capable of the work required or who are not sufficiently 


motivated to learn. 


It is hard on economic or social grounds to justify giving a place in the 
Universities to a student whose failure could be predicted with a high level 
of certainty before he entered the University. This, under present condi- 
tions, denies a place to some other student with greater promise. With in- 
creases in the number of secondary students will come more and more 
rapid increases in the number of university students. It is likely that the ex- 
ternal circumstances will bring greater and greater pressure for more selec- 
tive admission to the Universities and for a continual policy of dropping 
those students who demonstrate that they are unable to profit from a 
higher education. 


Scholastic aptitude tests have been developed to a high degree in 
many other countries. Such tests could form a valuable supplement to pre- 
sent achievement examinations for making decisions about the relative pia 
mise of applicants for admission to the Universities. It is possible for Indian 
workers to refer to the rather voluminous literature in the field and to pro it 
from the experience of other countries with different types of aptitu ke 


tests. 
The following plan of action was suggested 


(1) Create a small Central planning and coordinating staff on esc 
sity standards and examinations. This staff should include pamon 
thoroughly familiar with the problems of each of the major subject areas Ge 
cluded in the Universities programmes. The major tasks of this group at i 
to determine the readiness of each subject field for a major 
to help select the University DÉI 
k and (c) to make 


beginning are (a) 
advance in examining and teaching (b) 
sonnel most ready and able to participate fully in this wor 


the necessary arrangements for the work. 
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(2) In each subject field they should provide for the release time of 
50-70 major university teachers for about 5 months. During three months 
of this time the total group would participate in a seminar to plan for the 
objectives, syllabi, evaluation procedures and learning experiences as they 
should be 10 years from now. In this seminar they should be helped by a 
person who has University teaching experience in the subject and who has 
outstanding competence as an evaluation expert in the subject. 


In the other two months the group would complete some of the 
details of this work and would meet in brief seminars with their colleagues 
in this field to acquaint them with the work that has been done. 


It is to be noted that the work in the different subjects may be started at 
different times. In the first year the five groups most ready might do their 
work, in the second year other groups could be invited, and perhaps by 
the end of the third year all major groups could be reached. 


(3) Each University would then determine the rate at which it would 
move towards the overall plan for each subject. It is to be expected that 
some Universities could fully realize the plan within a five year period while 
others would need at least the full ten year period to build up the necessary 
resources. It would be desirable for each University to submit, at three year 
intervals, its plan for the advances it will make during the next three years 
and the facilities it will need to accomplish these plans. 


(4) A few selected members of the different subject groups may be 
given additional training in evaluation theory and practice and appointed 
as members of a Central Examinations Unit. The Central Unit would con- 
tribute to the efforts in the construction of evaluation material by building 
pools of test materials and ideas in cooperation with university teachers by 
constructing standardised tests which could be made available to the university 
teachers along with other types of evaluation material for use in in- 
ternal assessment at the discretion of the teachers, and by aiding the 
university examiners in their construction of the university examinations. 
This group would also be available to develop other uses of evaluation 
materials and to help in the further development of learning experiences 
and learning material. 


The University Examination Unit would work on specific examination 


tasks of the University in which it is located. It w i 
- It would also coordinate its ef- 
forts with the Central Examination Unit. Säi 


Almost ten years have passed since the University Education Com- 
mission’s Report. Many of the changes Proposed in the report hav 
already come into existence. The suggestion for examination ref h e 
been the most notable exception. Cum ee 
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During this decade the enrolment in the Universities has almost tripl- 
ed. The rate of increase in enrolement is not diminishing. If standards are 
not only to be held but even raised during the almost inevitable further ex- 
pansion of the Universities it is necessary for constructive action to be taken 
on the examination problem at once. 


In 1959, AICSE & CEU were absorbed into the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. In 1961, the NCERT was established, the CEU became a part of 
NCERT. 


Strong impetus for examination reform movement was given when 
Kothari Commission was set up in 1964 by the Govt. of India and its terms 
of reference extended to all stages of education. It gave concrete recom- 
mendations on examination reform for all stages of education. Some 
recommendations were: 


(1) A new approach to evaluation to attempt 


(a) to improve the written examination so that it becomes a valid 
and reliable measure of educational achievement. 

(b) to devise techniques for measuring those important asp 
the students’ growth that cannot be measured by writte 
aminations. 


ects of 
n ex- 


minations an 
rt of internal 
ple teacher 


(2) At the higher primary stage, in addition to written exa 
appropriate weightage should be given to oral tests as a pa 
assessment. Diagnostic testing should be done through sim! 


made tests. 


(3) Although the first national standard of attainment is to be set at the 
end of the primary stage, it is not considered necessary or desirable to 
prescribe a rigid and uniform level of attainment tested by a compulsory 


external examination. 


(4) External examinations should be improved by raising the technical 
competence of paper setters; orienting question papers to objectives other 
than the simple acquisition of knowledge; improving the nature of ques: 
adopting scientific scoring procedures and machanising the scoring 


tions, 
pts and the processing of results. 


of scri 


(5) The certificate issued by the State Board of School Education on 
the basis of the results of the external examinations should give the can 
didate’s performance in different subjects for which he has appeared ER 
there should be no remark to the effect that he has passed or failed in 
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whole examination. The candidate should be permitted if he so desires, to 
appear again for the entire examination or for separate subjects in order to 
improve his performance record. The student should receive a certificate 
also from the school giving a record of his internal assessment as contained 
in his cumulative record card. 


(6) A few schools should be given the right to assess their students 
themselves. They must be permitted to frame their own textbooks, con- 
duct their educational activities without external restrictions and conduct 
their own examinations at the end of class X. 


(7) Internal assessment by the school should be comprehensive 
enough to evaluate all aspects of student's growth including those not 
measured by the external examinations. It should be descriptive as well as 
qualified. Written examinations conducted by schools should be improved 
and teachers trained appropriately. 


(8) The internal assessment should be shown separately from the ex- 
ternal examinations marks. 


The Report of the Education Commission (1964-66) includes several 
recommendations for the improvement of teaching and evaluation: some 
of these were:— 


(a) The number of formal classrooms and laboratory hours should be 
somewhat reduced. The time thus saved should be devoted to indepen- 
dent study (guided by teachers), assigned reading, writing of essay, solving 
of problems & small scale research projects in which the student learns to 
use independently the books and documents he needs. 


(b) There is great need for experimentation, especially in two impor- 
tant areas. One such area concerns the manner of handling larger number 
of students without a proportionate increase in educational expenditure. 
Another desirable experiment would be to have a certain amount of 
teaching done by research students and by selected post graduate students 
after their first year. 


(c) The problem of teaching methods in higher education has been 
relatively neglected. It should be examined by the UGC through a special 
committee appointed for the purpose. The schools of education should 
make a special study of the teaching methods not only at the school stage 
but also in the universities and affiliated colleges. 


(d) In all teaching universities, external examinations should be 


replaced by a system of internal and continuous evaluati 
ion b 
themselves. y the teachers 
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(e) The UGC should set up a Central Examination Reform Unit to 
work in collaboration with the universities. Special units for examination 
reform should also be set up in some universities who can be pursuaded to 
organise examination reform in a big way. 


(f) A rigorous test of admission should be introduced for post graduate 
courses and the Govt. of India should be made almost exclusively respon- 
sible for PG education & research. 


tg) A documentation Centre and a National Clearing House in educa- 
tional research should be developed at the NCERT. b) A National Acade- 
my of Education be established on ihe lines of National Academy of 
Sciences to promote educational thought & research. A non official, 
presessional body adequately financed by Govt. of India will help improve- 
ment of education. 
| and the last 2 years of 
he last two years O 
lude subjects & pro- 


A curriculum frame work for 10 years schoo: 
schooling followed. The characteristic feature of t 
schooling is that it should offer opportunities to inc 
grammes of study in a much wider field of education in keeping with the 
aptitudes, interests & abilities. Such diversification increases the 
employability and may reduce frustration arising out of nonproductive and 
aimless education offered now. 


tion Reforms 


The most significant landmark in the history of Examina 
y then Inter 


in Higher Education is the National Seminar organised b 
University Board of India & Ceylon (now the Association of Indian 
Universities) in Jan 1971. Each University was represented with one each of 
an academic & an administrator since the theme of the Seminar was con- 
cerned with both these dimensions. The Seminar had 75 participants from 
several universities and a host of resource persons and observers. The 
remarkable thing about this seminar was the sense of involvement an 

earnestness which they brought to bear on the discussions. The comment 


made by the Education Commission in 1966 namely 


“In the present system, when the future of the students is totally 
decided by one external examination at the end of the year, they pay 
m attention to the teachers, do little independent study throughout 


for the final examination. 
ork in 


minimu! 
most of the academic year and cram desperately 
The crippling effect of external examinations on the quality of w r 
higher education is so great that examination reform has become crucial tO 
all progress and has to go hand in hand with the improvements G 
teaching... This is one of those areas in education about which one SCH me 
that the problem is known, its significance realized, the broad nee o aA 
solution-at least to begin with are known; but for some reason or other, 
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effort to implement it on any worthwhile scale or in a meaningful manner 
hag not yet been made. What is needed is vigorous and sustained action.” 
was thoroughly discussed and a plan for vigorous & sustained action was 
evolved. A set of practical & practicable recommendations were made. 
The document entitled “Examinations in Higher Education” brought out by 
Inter University Board is both an exposition and a commentary. This 
serves as an introduction for university & college teachers to the range and 
complexity of problems that they are required to scheme. The Seminar 
went into great details regarding several major issues of Examination 
Reform in the major area of “Tools of Assessment’, it was recommended 
after detailed discussion of the subject of formulation of objectives, that 
respective Boards of studies should clearly define objectives in each sub- 
ject, answerwise in terms of course content and also in terms of qualities 
that a student is expected to develop at the completion of the course. The 
syllabi must be updated by teachers in the presence of evaluation experts 
to include objectives, weightages for different objectives etc. Among the 
tools recommended were Essay type, Short answer/Structured type/ob- 
jective type and it was strongly recommended that a ‘pool of questions’ 
(question banks as we call them now) be developed in every major 
discipline/subject. The Seminar fancied the involvement of a large body of 
teachers and students in the formulation of a variety of questions/items, 
coded, classified and stored for use. Moderation in respect of question 
papers was suggested and also review of questions & question Papers. It 
was felt that paper setters & moderators should be trained. In addition to 
written (paper & pencil tests) the Seminar considered in great detail, per- 
formance, oral and open book tests. For the first time, this Seminar called 
attention to the very purposes of practical & oral examination and sug- 
gested ways and means of achieving them. It recommended that open 
books tests be given only at the PG level & the quality of question must be 
entirely different for closed book test questions. The other important issues 
to figure were the Semester System, internal assessment, scoring, Scaling 
and moderation of results and grading system. Semester System and its 
basic principles and features were discussed by the Seminar and adopted. 
The Seminar drew attention to the fact that internal assessment succeeded 
only where certain preconditions like availability of favourable teacher- 
student ratio, good quality of students, devoted teachers and good ad- 
ministrators existed. Internal Assessment was more successful at the PG 
level than at the UG level, observed the Seminar. The Seminar resolved in 
respect of internal assessment. 


“As things have evolved the system of public examinations has come 
to stay. Most recent attempts at changing the system have been concerned 
with introducing internal assessment Progressively. 


In principle, th 
D P . Dn e 
seminar is in favour of internal assessment; Its large SS 


scale introduction 
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however would be possible only after adequate preparations are made and 
necessary administrative safeguards are provided. The seminar therefore 
affirms that most of the innovations that can be introduced have to be 
either within the framework of the public examinations system or through a 
judicious combination of this system with the internal assessment system.” 


With respect to scoring, the Seminar made the following suggestions 


(a) In addition to setting the question-paper, the paper-setter 


(b) 


(d) 


(e) 


should be required to give detailed guidelines for scoring 
answers. In case of numerical problems detailed solutions to 
the problems and scores to be given to each solution need to 
be indicated. y 

To refine the scoring scheme and to make it more comprehen- 
sive the various examiners ought to be brought together 
alongwith the paper-setter or head-examiner as the case might 
be. At such a meeting, apart from general discussion, each of 
the examiners would be asked to examine a number of the 
same scripts independently. After that the ensuing discussion 
would naturally be specific and wherever there are differences 
of approach and opinion these can be settled. 

The job of the head-examiner after such a meeting would be 
to ensure that the scoring scheme, described as above, is strict- 
ly adhered to by the examiners working under him. If the ex- 
aminers can be brought together to work at one place under 
the supervision of the head-examiner, that would be excellent. 
This has been done at a number of places and need not be 
regarded as a counsel of perfection. But if this cannot be done 
the head-examiner should be required to review at least 5% of 
the scripts scored by every examiner. If the number of ex- 
aminers is large, additional or deputy head-examiners can also 
be appointed. ; 
To ensure that the scoring scheme is followed faithfully it iS 
necessary to place a limit on the number of scripts to be ex- 
amined by each examiner. Something like 300 scripts in 1 
days at the under-graduate level seems appropriate. At the 
post-graduate level however 250 scripts would be more 
reasonable. This recommendation assumes that the examiner 
is not attending to his teaching and other responsibilities during 
those days. 

In order to be able to enforce this limit the university office 
would have to do advance planning. As soon as the list of can- 
didates appearing for a particular examination is finalised, the 
number of examiners required can be worked out accordingly 
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(f) Properly speaking, each script should be examined in- 
dependently by two competent examiners. This has not been 
found very feasible however at the under-graduate level. At the 
post-graduate level this has been done successfully by a 
number of universities and the system is worthy of serious con- 
sideration. 

(g) When two independent examiners award two different sets of 
marks to the same script, the question arises how this dif- 
ference is to be resolved. This is a matter that requires further 
research and the seminar was unable to make a definite recom- 
mendation. Perhaps this could be one of the tasks that the pro- 
posed Central Unit could take up on a priority basis. 


In addition, checking of marks & rescoring of scripts were also con- 
sidered. Some recommendations made in this regard were: 


(a) In principle whoever is fit to teach is also fit to examine. 

(b) In appointing examiners therefore, undue importance need not 
be attached to seniority as a teacher. This approach gives rise 
to a kind of spoils system. To weaken it, a matter of high priori- . 
ty, it is necessary to have as much rotation amongst examiners 
as is practicable. 

(c) An important qualification to be looked for amongst examiners 
should be to what extent they are careful and conscientious. 
This isa matter to which universities may pay more attention. 

(d) Ensuring secrecy in respect of those appointed is imperative. 
The system evolved for appointing examiners in most univer- 
sities often conflicts with this requirement. When the appoint- 
ment of examiners is the exclusive preserve of a small coterie of 
people, as has been happening in quite a few universities, there 
is usually a demand to make the whole thing open and 
democratic. This usually means that secrecy is sacrificed in the 
interest of justice. What is required is a system whereby both 
justice and secrecy are ensured. 

(e) In quite a few universities recommendations are made by the 
boards of studies but the final selection is made by another 
agency. Sometimes it is the vice-chancellor himself and 
sometimes it is a committee. Whichever method is adopted the 
important thing, let it be repeated, is to ensure that the same set 
ei people are D appointed year after year and that the identity 
of examiners does not get know 
with the examination i. N Se None concemed 

f) The proportion of inte: 

(f) oe oponi n a eeng examiners has also 

places. Most universities 
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like to observe the 50 : 50 proportion. On the whole this is a 
salutary practice. At the same time instances are not unknown 
where a gréater proportion of internal examiners have been in- 
troduced without hurting the standards or compromising the 
integrity of work. Perhaps a distinction ought to be made in 
terms of principles between the under-graduate and the post- 
graduate level. 


While discussing the feasibility of introduction of objective tests, the 
Seminar recommended that objective items should be used in judicious 
combination with the other types of questions. The dominance of the 
essay type testing is so strong that a planned and gradual shift away from 
the traditional system would be a step in the right direction. The Seminar fur- 
ther observed that since objective testing is not known widely in the coun- 
try, steps have to be taken to familiarise academics with the various dif- 
ficulties that have to be mastered before objective tests can be used on any 
significant scale. Randomisation of scripts, Scaling of marks and modera- 
tion of results were discussed in great detail. The recommendations were 
that a manual describing these technical matters in simple language be 
prepared and circulated and also a large number of teachers be trained in 
these methods. In terms of moderation, the recommendations were as 


follows: 


(a) Results of every examination must be moderated as an addi- 


tional check against the vagaries of marking. 

(b) As a matter of policy, there should be clearly 
ciples of moderation (relying largely on the basis o 
ror of measurement or other appropriate statistical 
which are applied consistently every year and in respect © 
each examination. 

(c) Where these general principles become inapplicable and the 
moderation committee is convinced that some thing more is re- 
quired, the matter may be referred to the vice-chancellor oF 
anyone designated by him to deal with such cases. One 
method could be to get the scripts of such student/s Të 
examined, ‘the reference point being whether the candidate 
deserves a pass or not. Still another method could be to give 4 
parallel test (a parallel test means a test built by the same pro- 
cedures to the same specifications and examined by equally 
competent examiners) only in the papers in which the can- 
didate has failed. 

(d) Whatever method be used, it should be applicable only to 
pass/fail, border-line cases and not to those who are likely to 
get a higher division in consequence of the re-consideration. 


formulated prin- 
f standard er- 
methods) 
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(e) It is more desirable to have a moderation committee common 
for all the examinations of the university rather than for each 
subject or each examination. In certain universities there exists 
a body called the Examination Board. The powers of this board 
are seldom well-defined with the result that its functioning is 
neither effective nor consistent. The task of ensuring that ex- 
amintion work goes on smoothly can be handled by the vice- 
chancellor as advised by the Examination Board or by the ex- 
ecutive and the academic councils. The responsibility of acting 
as a moderation committee is the heart of the matter however 
and it would be more desirable to describe the committee as the 
moderation committee. 

(f) Whatever decisions are taken should be reviewed by the ex- 
amination research unit which, as recommended already, 
should be established in each university. 

(g) This problem requires further investigation and should be ex- 
plored in greater depth at some subsequent seminar. 


In the other major area, was included everything involved in ‘conduc- 
ting examination’ for the first time in our country. National Seminar went 
into such details to list out problems & offer suggestions & recommenda- 
tions. Matters relating to ‘preconduct’ & ‘conduct’ stages of examinations 
were considered and issues like eligibility, examination schedules, Printing 
of question papers, seating plans, custody of papers, despatch of answer 
books, invigilator, and other confidential Procedures were thrashed out. 


While discussing the problem of mass copying/ unfair means etc. cer- 
tain observations were made: (1) copying on a mass scale occurs only in 
certain parts of the country 2) it is a comparatively recent phenomenon 
(about 15 to 20 years old) 3) it cannot be called a phenomenon that has 
come to stay. After detailed discussions of procedures and steps taken bya 
single university, to reduce the incidence of unfair means/mass copying, 
the Seminar made the following recommendations. 


(a) The problem should be faced and not evaded. Unless it is faced 
boldly and consistently and in time it will get more and more 
complicated and difficult of solution as time passes. Unless the 
existing unhealthy trends are checked it can even lead to a 
break-down of the examination system. Timely and effective 
intervention is therefore imperative. 

(b) While some universities had appropriate rules and procedure: 
in the form of statutes, ordinances, regulations for taking Ge 
mpt and decisive action to deal with cases of mass co; in 
others had yet to evolve such procedures. This isa a 
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(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 
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needs immediate attention whether a university is confronted 
with the problem or not. As far as the statute book of the 
university is concerned, it must be comprehensive in all 
respects, even with regard to situations that have yet to arise. 
While drawing up such regulations it must be ensured that the 
vice-chancellor is vested with sufficient powers to deal with any 
emergencies that might arise. Quite often there is no time to 
summon meetings and consult other people. That is why it is 
necessary that the vice-chancellor who is in any case the ex- 
ecutive head of the university should be explicitly vested with 
powers to deal with unforeseen situations. Wherever a univer- 
sity has an Examination Committee, all these matters may be 
subsequently reported to it. Alternatively, they can be reporte 
to the syndicate/executive council. 

In order to deal with the problem effectively it is important thet, 
wherever required, drastic steps like cancellation of a particu 
examination/s, abolition of the centre, etc- might be mnie a 
for instance, the centre superintendent reports that at a pa - 
ticular centre or in a particular room there had been mass ee 
ing it should be open to the university to cancel that SET 
tion altogether without having to go through the formaliti fe 
having to prove in a court of law that no opportuny ae 
defence or rebuttal had been provided to those affected. i 
seminar did not have enough time to go into these details bu : 
was emphatically of the opinion that wherever this GC, 
had raised its head it must be crushed promptly and decisive di 
The role and authority of the centre superintendent wer 
crucial to the conduct of examinations. Utmost care shou o 
therefore be taken to select such people who possess the on 
quisite sense of commitment and toughness of eme 
When things are normal and orderly such a requirement ge A 
not be all that important. But if things have deteriorated a al 
certain place and the situation has to be brought back to norm: A 
the personal attributes of the person/s chosen becom 
decisive. ` SI 
It might be advantageous to arrange periodical meetings 1d 
centre superintendents at the university headquarters. To hei 
such a meeting after the examinations are over and to ho S 
another meeting before the next round to examinations İS =e 
to begin seems to be appropriate in terms of the calendar of Be 
year. These meethings do not have to necessarily transact ee 
rigidly laid down agenda. Rather they must enable the x i 
chancellor to exchange information and experience with tho: 
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involved in the conduct o examination. The presence of some 
other professors and principals who had not functioned as 
superintendents but enjoyed a certain measure of standing in 
the teaching community would be helpful. These meetings 
could be used to review the existing situation and evolve new 
procedures as and when required as also start a series of 
discussions amongst the academics. 


Getting a discussion organised at various levels amongst teachers in 
the universities/colleges and enlightened members of the public so as to 
create a strong public opinion against such practices is a step that deserves 
to be taken in any case. As stated above, the problem has to be faced and 
not evaded. One way of doing so is to discuss the problem openly and 


candidly. 


(g) Universities should not hesitate to sumon police help or the 


(h) 


help of any executive authority in order to combat those 
gangs of students which might create an atmosphere of in- 
timidation. Considerations of prestige, academic or otherwise, 
should not be allowed to stand in the way of calling the police 
on the campus or wherever else it might be required. 

Above all, the phenomenon of mass copying is a comment on 
the kind of instruction that is offered to students in some of our 
educational institutions. What is taught appears to students to 
be neither relevant nor meaningful nor interesting. While it was 
not for the seminar to go into this question in any depth, to 


overlook the academic dimension of the problem would have 
been another form of evasion. 


On the use of unfair, means, the Seminar observed 


(a) 


(b) 


Unfair means can be used (i) before the examination (ii) during 
the examination and (iii) after the examination. Each one of 
these cases has to be dealt with in its own way. 

Before the examination the commonest form of unfair means is 
the leakage of the question Papers. This can take place at the 
level of the paper-setter or the moderator/s or the staff con- 
cerned in the university office or anyone working in the Printing 
Press or the centre superintendent who is entrusted with the 
question-papers. Over the years 
ed a kind of system about it. As ri 
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(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 
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most of these cases is that of a particular individual. Amongst 
other attributes, all those connected with the process of 
preparation of question-papers should be reliable persons in 
the best sense of the word. Wherever any kind of weakness is 
detected such a person must be eliminated from the chain. 
Yet another safeguard can be the one recommended in 
respect of the pool of question-papers suggested elsewhere in 
these proceedings. If a large number of question papers are 
prepared and the ultimate decision as to which one is used rests 
only with one individual this oblem could be overcome to â 
great extent. 
In the course of the examination a whole variety of things can 
happen. It is not possible to give an answer to each one of them 
in advance. As a matter of fact it is surprising how to do 
wish to use unfair means hit upon newer and newer metho 
of doing so. Their sense of improvisation would be impressive 
were it not for the bad motivation. A few of the situations com 
monly encountered may be mentioned here however: 4 
Use of books and notes brought into the examination hall re 
quires nothing better than alertness on the part of ihe a 
vigilators. d 
Smuggling of question-papers outside the examination hall S 
smuggling of written answer-books into the hall are a sl 
phenomena that can be encountered by greater vigilance © 
the part of the invigilators. 
Impersonation, though not very frequent, is a dan 
to be guarded against. It is more prevalent in the case ofp 
students than in the case of regular students. In such cases 
apart from the attendance-sheets where each student is 1° 
quired to sign, special arrangements can be made in respect © 
private candidates. For instance, they may be required to sig” 
on a kind of passbook which carries an attested photograph E 
theirs and there is additional space for his signatures: me 
should be taken everyday and duly countersigned by the w 
vigilator. In the case of regular students they may be requir? 
to produce their identity cards as and when necessary. t 
When a case of use of unfair means is detected, it is importan 
that reporting is done in the appropriate manner bringing a 
the detailed facts relating to the occurrence. In fact it was sosi 
gested that reporting must be done in terms of a standar d profor 
ma. In this connection attention was drawn to the proform? A) 
ing used by Gorakhpur University. It is given (see appendix 
as a kind of model which can be adopted for use as re ` 


ger that has 
rivate 
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(h) Since decisions taken in this regard are subject to judicial 
review, due precautions must be taken. For instance, the en- 
quiry must indeed be fair and the examinee must be given ad- 
quate opportunity to defend himself. Not only that, the enquir- 
ing authority must scrupulously observe the principles of 
natural justice in conducting the enquiry, though it is: not 
necessary to apply all those considerations that govern criminal 
trials in the courts. 

(i) Since the requirement of natural justice regarding the pro- 
cedure of enquiry depends to a great extent on the facts and 
circumstances of each case the enquiring authority must strictly 
follow the rules and procedure prescribed by the university 
code in this behalf. 

(j) In order to afford an adequate opportunity of defence the 
charges framed against the student must be clear and the 
evidences intended to be used against him must be brought to 
his notice. He should be given an opportunity to explain or 
rebut the evidence. If he makes a request for personal hearing 
or permission to inspect any document the request should not 
be denied in case such a procedure or facility is necessary for 
putting up a defence. 

(k) Paper-setters, examiners, invigilators, and all others directly 
concerned with the conduct of examinations should be treated 
as public servants within the meaning of the law for all practical 
purposes. This will not only ensure that they can be prosecuted 
in a court of law for dereliction of duty but will also give them 
added protection against use of violence on the part of those 
who resort to unfair means. 

UI Whether examiners, invigilators and others connected with the 
conduct of examinations can be treated as public servants or 
not is a matter that requires legal examination. Without any 
prejudice to this issue the procedures regarding use of unfair 
means now in force in universities might also be re-examined 
from the legal point of view. In a few cases law courts had pass- 


ed strictures against universities. This must be avoided at all 
costs. 


The Seminar made certain recommendations in respect of organisa- 
tions set up to deal with the complexity of the job of conducting examina- 
tions with increasing numbers of students. One of the most significant 
recommendations made was to call for an establishment of a Central Unit 


supported by University units/college units. Broadly th ions 
defined: y the functions were 
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Central Unit 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


H 


(k) 


to analyse question-papers, their composition, character and 
language; 

to suggest ways of improving paper-setting and assessment; 
to organise training programmes in testing practices and in- 
structional objectives for teachers, paper-setters and ex- 
aminers; 

to analyse examination results and prepare reports; 


to undertake studies and experimentation ON social, 
pedagogical and psychological aspects of examinations: 
f teachers, 


to offer suitable programmes to secure cooperation © š 
students and guardians in the improvement of the examination 
system; 

to provide feedback of the relevant information t 
propriate bodies through boards of studies, etc.; 
to suggest improvements in syllabus, methods 
paper-setting and assessment in different subjects © 
riculum based on the findings of the Unit; ; 
to arrange and provide for the preservation and processin 
data relating to examinations; 

to coordinate its findings and programmes with e 
commissions, secondary school boards, UGC, NCERT, Indian 
Statistical Institute, Indian Institute of Management, Se? 
Talent Search Organization and such other bodies in India an 
abroad; and 

to undertake the publication of a news letter or a journal on i 
regular basis and other studies on a periodic basis. 


o the ap- 


of teaching, 
f the cur- 


gof 


public service 


University Units 


(a) 


(b) 


The unit should work as an independent entity which should be 
directly responsible to the vice-chancellor. The head of the unl 
should preferably be a person with the standing and/or ran S 
a professor. This alone would give him the necessary leverag? 
vis-a-vis the rest of the academic community. In addition, there 
will be adequate supporting staff and they would be expect? 
to possess the requisite technical competence. 
The unit should have easy access to the office of the 
of examinations as well as that of the registrar. It shoul 
through such committee/s as may be considered necessary: 
should also invite specialists in the field/subjects to secur? 
wider participation in its work of analysis, research and im” 
plementation. 


controller 
d wot 


eE 


_ "mmm 
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(c) In order to secure maximum involvement of those concerned a 
number of people from colleges, in the case of affiliating 
universities, should be associated with the work of the unit. 


Statement adopted by the Seminar is given below 


In spite of the widespread recognition that the system of examinations 
in the country requires considerable overhauling, not much has been done 
during the last few decades. The existence of the problem was recognised 
by the Radhakrishnan Commission and has been endorsed by the subse- 
quent Commissions. Now, because of the pressure of numbers, a stage 
has been reached where the system is beginning to break down. 


At the same time, the seminar is convinced of the fact that lack of pro- 
gress in this regard has not been entirely owing to lack of resources. The 
resources required to carry out the desired changes and innovations are 
within the means of most universities. What has been lacking all these 
years has been initiative and the desire to change. The seminar therefore 
appeals to the university community to overcome this crippling inertia and 
pay immediate attention to problems of assessment and evaluation which 
are so crucial to the academic process. 


_ The seminar recognised that as things have evolved the system of 
public examinations has come to stay. Most recent attempts at changing 
the system have been concerned with introducing internal assessment pro- 
gressively. In principle, the seminar is in favour of internal assessment. Its 
large scale introduction however would be possible only after adequate 
preparations are made and necessary administrative safeguards are pro- 
vided. The seminar therefore affirms that most of the innovations that can 
be introduced have to be either within the framework ot the public examina- 
tions system or through a judicious combination of this system with the in- 
ternal assessment system. 


In the opinion of the seminar the imperative need is to improve upon 
the existing system and streamline it by ensuring greater reliability as well 


as greater objectivity. In this connection, amongst other recommendations 
the seminar recommended as follows: 


(a) It attached the highest importance to the re-designing of question- 
papers. The bane of the traditional system has not been so much that it is 
external as that it is repetitive and sterotyped. Even while retaining the ex- 
ternal framework, changes can be introduced within the system. The most 
obvious as well as the most crucial change is that of re-designing fhe 
question-papers. 
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Two myths in this connection need to be exploded. One, that the 
question paper must not expect answers to more than 5-6 questions. Two, 
that questions cannot be repeated from the question paper of the 
preceding year. These myths will take a long time to die but steps in this 
direction ought to be initiated rightaway. 


As a part of the foregoing, question-papers should make only a partial 
use of the essay type questions. Other types of questions can also be in- 
troduced so that the course content examined is not patchy but com- 
prehensive and cramming gets discouraged. The seminar also made other 
detailed recommendations. 


(b) Regarding the controversy of marks versus grades, the seminar 
was of the view that it is an unreal controversy. The important thing for the 
universities is to ensure the relative ranking of a given batch of students in a 
particular examination. If employing agencies as well as professional a 
stitutions and universities in the country give due importance to this 
relative ranking (the percentage basis of awards) the unhealthy emphasis on 
marks and grades would disappear. 


inations in recent 


(c) One unfortunate feature of the conduct of exam ne 
niver- 


years has been copying by the examinees on a mass scale in some U 
sities. This is a comment on the educational system as much as an expres- 
sion of social tensions. To the extent that the universities are concerned od 
problem ought to and can be overcome by (i) improving the tone and ER 
ciency of teaching and (ii) by strengthening university administration- 
few universities have achieved these two objectives successfully a5 
reported at the seminar. 


(d) With the enormous increase in numbers the universities are finding 
it increasingly difficult to cope with the demands of examination we, 
made upon them. To a considerable extent these difficulties can be an 
have been overcome by the use of mechanical aids. The seminar strongly 
recommended to all universities in India and Ceylon that each one of ai 
should equip itself with data processing machines so that both efficiency 
and accuracy are ensured. It is also desirable to restrict the size O t 
university so as to enable it to function as an efficient unit. 


inistration all 


(e) While it is important to strengthen the university adm : 
ion wings @ 


round, it is particularly important to strengthen the examinat 
most of the pressure of increasing numbers is felt at that point. 
; e 
(f) The seminar expressed itself strongly in favour of introducing th 
semester system of examination wherever possible and feasible. 
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(g) And finally the seminar called upon the University Grants Com- 
mission and the Inter-University Board to organise a well staffed Unit at the 
national level for research into problems of examinations. This 
organisation can also promote the establishment of similar units in the 
various universities and colleges and also undertake training of people in 
the new techniques, locally as well as nationally. The establishment of such 
a unit is of vital importance; otherwise the situation is bound to deteriorate. 


In the last quarter of the 
the dynamic Vice Chancellor Dr Gani introduce 


was 
Lot of resource 
content Specification in 
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syllabus, instructional objectives, table of specifications, types of items/ques- 
tions, unit tests and were used in subsequent workshops. Different subject 
groups were constituted to go into these basic issues and make recommen- 
dations in relation to their subjects and the result was that the university 
could get a consolidated plan of action for implementation of reforms in 
various disciplines. One of the most significant things done was to establish 
an Examination Reform unit consisting of devoted enthusiastic faculty 
members who were keen to implement reforms. 


A very important landmark in the history of Examination Reforms in 
higher Education is the endorsement by the UGC in Aug 72 of the recom- 
mendations contained in the Document “Examination Reform — A Plan 
of Action” prepared by a working group set up by the Ministry of Eduga. 
tion and Social Welfare. A small booklet Examination Reform "` A Plano 
Action endorsed by UGC was published in 1973 and this was followed by 
a revised edition in 1976. The period between 1973 and 1976isa signifi- 
cant period in the history of Examination Reforms. 


The UGC which according to the Act of 1956 modified in June 72 has 
the general duty to take “all such steps as it may think fit for the promotion 
and coordination of university education and for the determination an 
maintenance of standards of teaching, examination and research m 
universities” was convinced that the implementation of examination 
reforms along the lines suggested in the document will be in the interest O° 
maintenance of standards of teaching and examination. A dozen or 50 
universities were chosen to initially implement the Examination Reform 
procedures contained in the document with the financial support from the 
UGC for maintenance of core staff (coordinator/Statistician/ Secretaria 
assistants/and conduct of training workshop/Seminars etc. 

Detailed guidlelines were prepared & revised and circulated to all 
universities particularly those having Examination Reform Units. ome 
guidelines prepared in 1973 were found to be inadequate & these were 


D 


D 
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Gauhati University 
University of Jabalpur 
University of Madras 
Mysore University 
University of Poona 
Punjab University 
Sardar Patel University 
SNDT University 
South Gujarat 

Andhra University 
Calicut University 
Banaras Hindu University 


me 
Ne 
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made good in the document published in 1976. An extract of these 
guidelines with respect to Internal Assessment, marks & grades, Question 
Banks from the Examination Reform Plan of Action document is given 
below: 


Internal Assessment 


1. The necessity of sessional or continuous assessment is hardly ever 
questioned in academic circles, but it is commonly thought that this is a 
corrective measure for the chance factor involved in public examinations 
held according to a ready made astronomical time schedule. It is also 
thought that the public examinations give an impersonal or ‘objective’ 
evaluation of a student's performance while sessional assessment has the 
drawback of being ‘subjective.” 


2. It is very necessary to look into the matter deeply and to realize that 
the above statements are only partly true; that in fact, sessional assessment 
deals with a sphere of activity which a public examination can ever 
evaluate and hence the two are complementary to each other, that there 
are certain qualities of mind and of personality which can be reliably 
evaluated only by experienced teachers and hence ‘subjectivity’ cannot 
simply be equated with the lack of criterion or with arbitrariness. 


3. In fact teaching, learning and evaluation are inseparably linked 
together. When we teach, an evaluation allows us to find out if the objec- 
tives have been achieved, and if not what modifications in method or pro- 
gramme ought to be made. Thus evaluation is an essential link to feed 
back information which is of immense value to further teaching. 


(i) To transmit a body of fac 
ding on magnetic tape); 
(ii) to create a grasp and a 


ts, figures and theories etc. (like recor- 


(iii) to produce a capacit: critic: ing h 
y of criti all evalua V 
they eg y ting potheses when 


(iv) to cultivate an o 


(v) to cultivate an i n a iati 
and inclination to i Ae k e 
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(vi) to train the mind for imagination, intuition and speculation into 
the realm of the unknown; 

(vii) to produce motivation and drive in the individual to result in 
capacity for sustained intellectual effort, to possibly cultivate 
qualities of leadership as well as team work; 

(viii) to cultivate specific manual skills; 

(ix) to train in the ability to communicate at a high intellectual level 
through specific media and so on. 


5. How does one evaluate the performance of a student in such a 
{f measuring in- 


complicated situation? It is obvious that a versatile set © 

struments would be necessary. Fulfilment of some of the objectives can Si 
tested by terminal examinations of the essay type provided a great deal ei 
care is taken, this applies to (i), (ii) and perhaps (iii) and (ix) above. war? 
tive tests can be used for (i) very effectively, but for (ii) and (ii) only GG 
considerable expertise and experience; they cannot be used for (ix) and ok 
many other objectives. Oral or face to face examinations are most suited to 
a large number of these objectives, and particularly for (iv). (vi). and (viii) 
and possibly (ix). Special tests have been devised to measure the perfor- 
mance on objectives (iv), (v) and (vi) but they are not yet suitable for fre- 
quent use in the class room; (vii) is even more difficult to assess. But an © 
perienced teacher by continuously watching the attitude and reactions of a 
student to various situations, and by assigning specially designed tasks, can 
with remarkable consistency, assess the performance of a student on 
several of the most difficult objectives. The conclusion is that a harmonious 
set of tests, quizes, tutorials, home assignments and orals have to be 
designed if an all-round assessment of the fulfilment of the objectives ofa 
course has to be made. There is no escape from this and no substitute for 
the teacher in evaluating his students. 


6. It is perhaps with this background that he Report of the Education 
Commission states on p. 290: “A system of internal assessment should be 
introduced as a supplement to the external examination, based on suc 
periodical evaluations. The results of these assessments should not be 
mechanically added to the external marks but kept separate and bot 
should be shown side by side in the final certificate. Passes should be re- 
quired in both and the division gained in them should be shown 
separately.” 


7. The only question is that once in a while there may be a tendency 
to mark high or low deliberately, and there may be pressure to influence 
internal assessment. Some workable remedies which many institutions 
have employed in this connection may be: 

(i) All internal assessment is open; that is, it is not secret. Marks oF 
grades obtained are known to the students for each assessment 
as soon as it is made; 
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(ii) The work or test papers or the assignment on which assess- 
ment is made, is returned to the students Promptly so that they 
can compare the grading if they wish, and so that they may ap- 
proach the teacher if necessary to explain to them how a par- 
ticular grade is awarded. This is the way in future, and this is 
the only way to create confidence in the grading. 

(iii) In case a student is not satisfied with his grade in spite of (i) and 
(ii) above, the head of the department or of the college could 
look into the complaint. A small committee could also be formed 
to dispose of such complaints expeditiously. The mode of 
redress has to be decided by institutions in the light of their ex- 
perience. Some universities which have practised (i) and (ii) 
above have the experience that hardly ever does a case have 
to be referred to the head. 

liv) The general level of grading could be reviewed every year, so 
that in particular cases teachers may receive data to convince 
them that a marked departure from expected distributions has 


taken place. In fact the review committee could also look into 
any possible complaints as stated in (iii) above. 


Marks and Grades 


1. The present practice in most of our public examinations is to 
measure the candidate's performance by assigni 


tunately, the mark given by an exai 
subject to several uncertainties. 


2. The first type of uncertainty i i 
ER y is about the t 
A is called the candidate’s performance. This E 

mark may be a measure of the candidate's abili 
T e 
memory or intelligence or power of ex i S aliy sc knowledge S 


3. The second t 
ed that there is a ‘true’ 
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statistical analysis has shown that when an examiner assigns a mark to a 
script, there is 50 per cent chance that his error is greater than 5 per cent. 
This means that when a candidate is awarded a ‘raw’ mark of 41 the ‘true’ 
mark may be either above 46 or below 36 in 50 per cent of the cases. 
Under these circumstances, the 101 point scale where candidates are 
distinguished in steps of one mark loses all its significance. 


4. Quite often, certain marks are laid down as the minimum required 
for passing, for getting a second class, or for getting a first class. Thus, 
securing a minimum of 40 per cent marks may be necessary for a pass ina 
subject. From what has been said in the previous paragraph, it will be seen 
that this arbitrary minimum is meaningless. It may result in candidates who 
do not deserve a pass passing and vice-versa. 


t been kept inform- 


5. Unfortunately, the public i as no 
y public in our country h Many of them take 


ed of the inaccuracies of our current marking scheme. 
the ‘raw’ mark assigned by an examiner as the “true” mark and use the 
same for a variety of purposes. Thus, a candidate getting 60: per em 
marks is regarded as superior to a candidate getting 59.9 per cent mer S 
and gets admission to either higher courses of study or gets a chance ‘or 
being interviewed for a post. This causes a considerable measure of frustra- 
tion. 


scale of mark- 
pass class is 
knowledge 
formation 
tinue giv- 


6. It will be seen from the above that the 101, point 
ing together with the arbitrary minimum for a first, second or 
scientifically unsound. It was once adopted when our scientific 
about examinations was inadequate. Even with improved in 
becoming available about the reliability of such marks, we still con e 
ing marks on the 101 point scale and furnishing these marks to the SE 
dent. The unscientific nature of this work and the harm it does to the stu 
dent population is obvious from the previous paragraphs. One wee 
preventing authorities making admission to higher courses of study 
going entirely on the marks secured by a candidate is to eliminate the 10 
point scale from our scheme or working. This will also solve the problem ° 
the candidates, being called for interviews for posts on the basis of marks 
What the authorities need while considering candidates for higher courses 
or for employment is a prediction of how successful the candidate woul! 


be in the expected career. For this purpose, the authorities will have Ve 
carry our separate tests specially designed to evaluate the suitability of can 
didates and not use the marks in examination. 

stribu’ 


7. If a sample of 100 candidates is taken, assuming a normal di 


tion, the grading that can be done by a teacher or an examiner is shown in 


the table below: 
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a re 


Classification Grade Percentage of Popula- 
tion 
) 
Outstanding 1 7 
Very good 2 24 
Good 3 38 
Fair 4 24 
Poor 5 7 


Grade 3 represents the mean accomplishment of all the candidates ap- 
Pearing in a subject at an examination. In this system of grading, there is 
no question of failure which is an archaic concept. The last grade, viz., 
grade 5 where the candidate’s performance is poor could be regarded asa 
failure if one wants to believe in it. Ordinarily, all candidates appearing for 
an examination are assigned one of the grades as mentioned above in a 
grade system and this is stated in the certificates issued. It is open to acan- 


didate to sit for an examination again and improve his grade if he so 
desires. 


9. One could think of the 
scale. Looked at this way, we 


courses may be weighted according to the 
cerned. For example, if the grade are g 


Courses are C}, C2, C3, etc., the average grade would be: 


Hie + goco + g3c3 + 
C1 + e2 + egaa 
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Question Banks 


1. An examination is meant to test the achievement of a student in a 
subject. As such, it has to fulfil the conditions required for a fair test. Or- 
dinarily, our examining bodies only prescribe a syllabus for a subject and 
make ‘it available to the students. Sometimes, they recommend one or 
more textbooks. This is certainly not adequate. A student who is being ex- 
amined must know how he is going to be examined. This is best indicated 
by a large number of questions on different portions of the prescribed 
syllabus. All such questions put together would really constitute a question 
bank. It is through such questions that a student can know what is ex- 
pected of him in an examination. Unfortunately, our examining bodies do 
not prepare such question banks. Consequently our examination paper 
can cause variety of surprises to a student taking the exa 
make him write his answers under abnormal conditions. Pri 
would be towards removing this serious defect in our present system: 


2. In our present system, a board of paper setters set the examination 
paper. All the members of the board are not usually those teaching a 
subject. Further, the time given for setting the question paper is Cer? 
sufficiently long. Consequently, the papers set by such a Board a a 


ority reform 


Some 
Setters can prove to be defective. Some questions may be lengthy. on 
questions may be requiring too lengthy an answer. Some ques! ec? 


may be ambiguous in wording. Sometimes, some questions 


be insolvable. All such defects arise from the fact that the questions sar 
not been set with proper care and thinking and the question paper itos 
has been poorly designed. A well-designed question paper iS ag 
to contain questions of equal merit spread throughout the syllabus: t 
number of questions to be answered is such that a well prepared dert 
can easily answer the questions required to be answered. These 1° 
quirements become theoretical unless they are tried out with th 
students for whom the questions are meant. This can never 
because of the high degree of secrecy maintained in the processes 
ting question papers. 


a syllabus. Ô 
? Often: 
teacher 


e 3. Ordinarily, a few people are appointed to draw up 
ew others may be appointed as members of board of paper setters 
some others may be appointed to examine the answer script. 
who teaches the subject can only be involved in anyone of these © 
tions if he happens to be appointed a member of a committee of couter d 
meme of a board of paper setters or a member of a board of examin ear, 
Ta Ge only happen to a few of the teachers teaching the eee 
G refore, the majority of teachers do not enter the scheme of exame all 
; a at any stage in any way. Consequently, there is no participation 7 ot 
e teachers in the process of organising and conducting an examination 
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declaring its result. This lack of Participation of the teachers in this work is 
one of the main causes of frustration among the teachers. Further owing 


5. The operation of the scheme of question ban 
follows. The examining body appoints a board of expe: 


tion paper, the syllabus is divided into five uni 
its. Th 
teachers teaching th j i tg or 
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number of question papers can be drawn. All the question papers would 
be well-designed and would be of the same standard. Therefore, any 
teacher in any autonomous institution can pick up the requisite number of 
questions from a question bank at random and prepare a paper. Further, 
all the questions in the question bank can be used throughout the year for 
assisting the students in their studies. Since all the questions are known 
earlier, there will be no element of suprise on seeing a question paper. 
However, since the question bank contains a very large number of gues: 
tions, it will be difficult to predict which of the questions would be asked in 
an examination. 


8. It will be seen from the above that the question bank assists better 
preparation and the setting of a well-designed question paper- ee 
question of leakage of questions because a candidate who has prepared 
himself for all the questions in the bank merits passing anyway: 


9. Such question banks are expected to be revised every year even 
when the syllabus remains the same. The revision may consist in dropping 
a few questions, modifying a few questions on the basis of comments 
received from teachers or adding new questions. Therefore, the question 
bank will continue to be a live component in the academic framework. 


During the years 1973 to 76 the U.G.C. convened four workshops 
discussed problems relating to Examination Reforms and these workshops 
were held at Madurai. Ahmedabad, Chandigarh and Bhubneshwat; the 
Workshops broadly endorsed the UGC scheme of Examination Reforms 
and accepted the philosophy outlined in Examination Reform — a plan of 
Action’. Still certain issues particularly related to grading were not discuss” 
ed in detail and therefore a series of Workshops one each at the University O 
Delhi, Punjab, Bombay, Madras, Jabalpur and Calcutta, were conducted 
to go into details and prepare detailed guidelines. A number of universities 
have already taken steps with regard to Internal Assessment, Question 
Banking, Grading, Semester pattern etc. All these measures form an in- 
tegrated core and therefore should not be taken one in isolation from Oe 
other. It was also felt that while Internal Assessment and Question Banking 


could be taken up in succession uniformity in the adoption of grading e 
also the simultaneous adoption is important. 


Inspired by the proceedings of the National Seminar convened by the 
then Inter University Board of India and Ceylon (Now called AIU) the 
research cell was established tully financed by the Ministry of Education 
primarily to undertake research and development in the areas of Examina- 
tions. Here a concrete direction to their effort was made in the year 1975 
when a series of activities namely research, development, case studies: 
Training and extension and consultancy work relating to examinations was 
started in right earnest. A detailed report is given below: of all the activities 


Eee eee 
O 
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undertaken by the Research Cell & also at several universities implimen- 
ting examination reform. 


A. Research Studies 


Several areas of research were identified after detailed consultations 
with the Vice-Chancellors, Academic Council Members and Members of 
Boards of Studies from several universities. Three or four Research pro- 
jects were taken up every year and completed. Each project is planned on 


a time schedule involving the Participation of several universities both by 
correspondence and during workshops. 


Projects Completed 


1. Scientific & Rational Design of Grading System in place of marking 
system: In this project several universities participated and a Monograph 
was brought out giving details of basic concepts, mechanics and other 
details about implementation of grading system. 


2. A Scientific & Rational Design of Question Ban 
the help of several universities, this research 
Monograph on Question Banking detailing out pro 
principles of question banking. 


king System: With 
Project resulted in a 
cedures, concepts and 


del i P of several universiti 
monograph giving details of this has been published. ae 


4. A Research Investigation 


` into Test & Item Analysis: 
analysing an examination statistically, analysing duestions Dee e 
Paper were investigated and brought o SSC 


O 
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7. A Scientific & Rational Design of Question Boning n ma 
Language & Literature: A special investigation has been made y ber 
to question banking in English Language and Literature an 
Monograph was brought out. 


Research in Progress 


o z d: Itis 
1. An investigation for teaching aptitudes is now being compiti er ap- 
proposed to bring out a Monograph detailing basic concepts o 


te: agi improve 
titudes and assessment of teacher aptitudes. This will help imp 
teaching on the basis of evaluation of teaching. 


: i icular 
2. An investigation into Sample Free Item Analysis: This pA a 
research study is being completed to look into analysis of pani the test. 
test which will be independent of a test as well as the Torp "election tests 
is is a very useful concept suited to achievement and S inciples an 
alike. A Monograph is being prepared detailing out basic pr 
methodology of sample free item analysis. 


S P abus 

3. Syllabus Analysis and Restructuring: An investigation into 2 the 

obtaining in various subjects in various universities has been Se restruc- 

inadequacies of the existing syllabus and the need for analysis an syllabus 
turing has been established. Methods of analysis of restructuring 


: for 
are indicated in the form of a Monograph which is being prepare 
publication. 


B. Development Work 


e nking 
In the area of development of resource materials, guen be for 
has been chosen as the area for development. The procedure adop 


i jous 
banking a large number of different types of questions/items in var 
subjects/disciplines has been 


? 2 veral 
(a) to use trained teachers as Item/question writers from sé 


i ities 
universities. Nearly 4000 teachers from about 70 universi 
have been used so far. 


(b) past examination papers of several universities t the 

(c) from specially conducted question banking workshops “aly 
invitation of several universities and colleges scorer eT arly 
60 universities and about 50 colleges all over India). e in 
8000 teachers from universities and colleges participate 


e 
these workshops in a total of about 125 workshops conduct 
so far. 


In Phase I. 


We have brought out 10 titles. Details of subject are as given below: 


Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, Psychology: 
Geography, History, Economics and Commerce. 


(Further details in Table I 
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In Phase II 


We have brought out the following titles: 
Political Science, Food & Nutrition, Sociology, English 
Language & Literature, Physiology and Mathematics (PG) 


Work in Progress 


The following Phase II subjects are in differe: stages of production: 


Automobile Engineering, Strength of Materials, Law of Contracts and 
Anatomy 


It is also proposed to take several subjects in Phase III: in agriculture (3 
subjects). Veterinary Science (1 subject), Dairy Science (1 subject), Com- 
puter Science (1 subject), Electronics (1 subject) and Management (3 sub- 
jects) in the Sixth Five Year Plan Period. 


C. Case Studies 


The following case studies have been completed: 


1. Research Abstract I 


First study ` — On the optimum number of choices in multiple choice 
items. 

Second study — The number of options as a variable in multiple choice 
items. 

Third study — A comparative study of facility and discrimination 
values of multiple choice it 


em tests with varying options 


Fourth study — Facility value & discrimination index of supply type 


questions. 


2. Research Abstract II 


Fifth study — On the reliability of ratings in interviews 

Sixth study — Question choice in examinations 

Seventh study — Simplified method of 

Eighth study — A comparative study 
amination 


A comparative study of reliab 
amination. 


test and item analysis 
of reliability of objective type ex- 


Ninth study — ility of choice-type ex- 


3. Research Abstract III 


Tenth study — Co 
Eleventh study — Co, 
Twelth study — Co) ter i 

a Programme for analysis of objective type 
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Case Studies in progress 


1. Effectiveness of admission procedures 
2. Experimental quality control of selection type items 
3. Computer in examinations 


It is also proposed to take following case studies in the Sixth Five Year 
Plan Period: 


1. Restructuring Examinations: Study relating to alternative wc? 
ture/pattern of examinations in terms of effectiveness ( 
improve validity and reliability) mm 

2. Semester System: Designing of Semester System for courses a 
universities/improvement of existing semester courses ! 
various. universities. e 

3. Practical Examinations: Practical/Laboratory/Field work e 
amination in various disciplines (design of new systems and im 
Provement of existing systems) . n ks: 

4. Moderation Procedures: Moderation of examination mar 

Study of Procedures-comparison-evolving new methods. r 

Paper setting procedures: Paper setting procedures for ae 

down time taken for setting papers-centralised paper $ 

ting/use of Question Banks. tetizal 

Computer in Examinations: Computer in Statis ie 

analysis/examination marks and analysis of items/ question? 

Computer in compilation, record keeping, moderating fun 

tions; Computer in Storage, retrieval of Question/items. 


These have been taken up already. 


D. Training and Extension 


This activity has served the purpose of not only training mange 
but also for purposes of development of resource materials particular i 
question banks, Training courses, in question bank, internal assessmen * 
grading, symester system, syllabus re-writting, practical examinations, ee? 
item analysis and objective item writing in various disciplines, Wer? d 
conducted. As mentioned earlier. Nearly 125 workshops of duration fro 


3 days to 10 days have been conducted in several universities and CO” 
leges. 


D ss in 
As a part of this training and extension, a correspondence a A 
uation Methodology and Examinations at the basic level was SE 
8-79 and two such courses have been completed. In all about 


Eval 
197 
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teachers have been trained by this correspondence course. 20 printed 
lessons were sent to them at different intervals of time over a period of six 
months and a contact workshop for 3 days was conducted. A comprehen- 
sive examination was given and certificate issued at the end of it. 


It is proposed to continue the basic level correspondence course and 
Start intermediate course with classroom evaluation as the basic emphasis 
and also an advanced level course for the personnel involved in Examina- 
tion Reform work and also mass conducted examination work.’ 


E. Information Dissemination 


1. In the area of information Disseminaion, select bibliographies 
and documentation in the area of question banking, internal 
assessment, grading, practical examinations, test and item 
analysis, sample free techniques, aptitude test, semester 
system have been prepared and sent to universities. 


2. Monographs in several areas have been Prepared and cir- 
culated. 


3. Question Bank book series in abou 
published and another 9 of them are in progress. 

4. Research Abstracts detailing out research studies conducted 
have been published and disseminated. 

5. Occassional publications 


t 16 subjects have been 


workshops. 


F. Consultancy Services 


1. Internal Assessment in Universities 


- Grading in Universities 
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3. Impact of Question Banking in Universities 
4. Internal Management ir: Universities i i 
5. Preparations made by Universities to receive 10+ 2 out put. 


Finally a National Seminar for Personnel of Examination 
Reform Units in universities was conducted in January, 1981 
to bring together the experiences of several universities in their 
examination reform programme and to provide guidelines on 
implementation of several areas of examination reform like 
question banking, internal assessment, grading etc- A 
minimum reform programme to be adopted by all universities 
without any financial input was also drawn up during the 
Seminar. 


An “All India Seminar on Examination and other Education) 
Reforms, unique in many respects, was held under the joint sponsors k 
of Govt. of Andhra Pradesh & Board of Intermediate Examination : 
Hyderabad in Jan 81, when legislators, representatives of cart 
students’ and parents’ organisations, eminent educationists, evaluation ° 
perts, teachers, students concerned with education at all levels attend a 
Meaningful deliberations were held and very useful recommendation 
were made on educational issues of far reaching importance. Follow UP re 
tion has already been initiated. Amongst many issues considere e We 
question banks, continuous internal assessment, open book examinatio! D 
grading system etc. A review committee on Education & Examine ie 
Reforms did the preliminary work and most of the recommendations A 
reports were endorsed by the Seminar. ‘The Minister for Education: en 
of Andhra Pradesh, Mr. B. Venkataram Reddy himself took keen and? 
tive interest in the seminar proceedings. 


n 14-16 


A National Seminar on Examination Reforms was held © hip 
nsors! 


January, 1981 at Mahabaleshwar near Poona, under the joint Sp ona: 
of the Association of Indian Universities, & the University of nation 
Representatives were invited from 15 universities having Examin 


P tar hel 
Reform units. In addition, a few resource persons were also called to 
at the Seminar. 


jew 
(a) The three important objectives of the Seminar were to rev 


the work done by Examination Reform units in these gc? 
sities and to exchange and share experiences in implemen 
tion of various measures of examination reform of 
(b) to evolve more practical guidelines for the implementation ar 
Examination Reforms by all universities with partiet 
reference to those who are likely to join in the near future 


—— 
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(c) to evolve minimal reform programme and activities to be 
adopted by universities without Examination Reform units. 


Accordingly, the Seminar had three major activities consisting of a 
Review/Exchange Session, Practical Guidelines Session and Minimal 
Reform Programme session. 


The Seminar was inaugurated by Hon’ble Mr. Venkatarama Reddy, 
Minister for Education, Andhra Pradesh on 14th January, 81 at 9.30 A.M. 
The Minister reiterated the need for continuous internal assesssment by 
students own teacher, the need for introduction of grading at all levels of 
examinations and also the need to evolve and operate a good system of 
question banking. He also stressed the need to reform education system 
together with teacher evaluation & programme/course evaluation. He 
urged the teaching community to rise up and grow trustworthy and 
discharge their functions with integrity honesty and devotion. He felt that 
restructuring courses, providing remedial teaching and adopting in- 
novative techniques like open book examination are all worth considering. 
Earlier welcoming the participants, Dr. Amrik Singh, Secretary AIU, set 
the tone for the proceeding of the Seminar by asking them to give top 
Priority to the noncontroversial aspect of Examination Reform namely 
Question Banking. He suggested that for teachers and students alike, a 
Question Bank is a better version of a detailed syllabus. He reiterated the 
need for training of the teachers for the implementation of various reforms. 


discussion, the National Seminar made a detai 
ed quidelines for implementation of these in all 


Further, a separate session was hel 
conduct, conduct & post conduct phas 
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Ill. EXAMINATION REFORM PROGRAMME — AN OVERVIEW 


Examinations, despite all limitations inherent, have come to cer oer 
important & dominant role in our education system. They must there A z 
wisely and judiciously employed to bring about qualitative improve Cor 
education. The Examination Reform proposal envisages a programme dën 
at delivering the student from the disabling influence and irreversible judgem gë 
of an unfair examination system. The approach therefore has comprise 


eP ination 
broad compaign to remedy the shortcomings of the traditional exam! 
system. 


teat ; about the 
A number of committees and commissions have deliberated 


e general 
examination system at various educational levels. There seems to be 9 
agreement about the following; 


(a) Examinations have come to dominate the educational ee 
Passing them is more important than acquiring any eme 
(b) Extemal examinations, in particular, encourage selective stu! 4 e 
cramming because they are more likely to have a set of stereotyp 
and general questions. -ations iS 
(c) The marking of the scripts even at the best public examinatio er 
hurried and superficial. The marks obtained in examinations meet 
a reliable measure of a student’s performance (leave aside ac 
vement); the combination of raw marks lacks validity- BS 
There is an increasing use of “unfair” practice, leading to comp i 
administrative problems including danger to life and limb of the 
vigilators. ; ork 
(e) The crippling effect of external examinations on the quality S wi 
in higher education is so great that examination reform has bece me. 
crucial to all progress; and has to go hand in hand with the mec: 
vements in teaching.” (Report of the Education Commiss! 
1964-66, p. 290). hers 
(f) The most sound educational procedure would be to allow ee n 
of various courses to evaluate the performance of their goai 2 
accordance with the objectives they had set before themselve R 
that instruction may be improved in the light of the met ; 
Report of the Education Commission (1964-66), says at P- xter- 
“One line of attack would be to abolish set syllabuses and the SE 
nal examinations based on them, and to replace them by a SY This 
of internal and continuous evaluation by teachers themselves: eso 
is already being done in some institutions like the Indian bein? eas 
Technology and the Agricultural universities and it could be n on- 
ingly extended to others as soon as the necessary facilities a a be 
ditions can be provided. We hope that at no distant date it ul 


(d) 
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adopted by all the teaching universities and that the major univer- 
sities would give a lead in the matter.” 


Apparent Impediments to Examination Reform 


Inspite of the large area of agreement and the pressing need of examina- 
tion reform, not much has been achieved. The vey term ‘reform’ envisages the 
existence of something to be changed. An innovation is something like a 
replacement by a new thing or device; A change is replacement of one by 
another; the change may be for the better or may not be. But a reform is 
something that is replaced and that the new thing that is introduced is to be bet- 
ter than the old one. Reform is invariably a difficult task to accomplish because 
the traditional procedures and practices have become deeply rooted in the 


system. In the process of examination, the following hurdles have been en- 
countered. 


1. Inherent resistence to change: 


(a) by the teachers because of their unpreparedness for taking up the 
challenges of the new system and mainly because of additional 
work involved 


(b) by students since the new system would demand more precise and 
regular study 

(c) by unscrupulous elements since unfair means are likely to lose 
gound as examinations are improved 


2. A large body of teachers and educational administrators is not yet fully 
conscious of the subjectivity, unreliability and lack of validity of the examinations 
as conducted today. On the other hand an alternative system has not been 
clearly spelled out before them. Of course, like most other groups, they have an 


inertia which goes against any change. They expound the drawbacks of internal 
assessment, to make it seem an evil as big as the Present system of examination 
without realising that examinations of the Present type undermine basic educa- 
tional objectives. 


There are vested interests. The various ex 
a vast machinery; they probably spend erop 
favours. Many university teachers may be ear 


remuneration. Those who are senior and hav: 
making, 


amination boards together have 
es of rupees and thus distribute 
ning a month’s extra salary from 


e more voice in academic decisi 
may be earning much more than this pi 


The various agencies which 
could have pressed f xaminatio; 
i Or e: ion re orm 
have shown considerable lack of will i i eg Guten 


Se : D using authority, i 
hene to bring about a change. They have left the E ee » and legal 
those who suffer from drawbacks (a) and (b) above in the hands of 
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The most common and relatively weighty reason given for avoiding ei 
postponing examination reform is that if any university would give up Ke 
examinations, its degree would be devalued. Individually, teachers an éi cn 
tions may support the idea of reform but they think it expedient to put 
in practice by joint action of at least a few prominent universities. 


F i kind 
3. Lack of suitable model and sample evaluation nite of a 
that provides illustrations of the nature of reforms envisaged. 


l 
à s of over al 
4. Lack of financial support, as the reform measures in term 


Prey al 
age i he tradition 
cost tend to make the new examinations more expensive than t 
ones. 


5. Inadequate training of the teachers. 
Programme Goals and Objectives 


d om- 
Certain general principles evolved by Education Commission = Ex- 
mittees on Examination of CABE and accepted by the working gro A 1971 
amination Reform set up by Ministry of Education & Social Weliate Extern 
have been applied to evolve new or desirable pattern of examinations: 


aes Š serve the 
exàminations under the Reform programme were instituted mainly to 
following purposes 


ineating 
1. to perform the function of a kind of quality control by delin 


ae s 
minimum standards for teachers, students and adminis ere 
to find out whether predetermined educational objectives 
been achieved or not and if achieved to what extent ` 

to assess the strengths and weaknesses in learning and to imP 
instruction 

4. to diagnose effectiveness of teaching methods i ani 
5. to motivate students towards higher levels of achievem 


z 


rove 
3 


isto mr 
The major goal therefore of the examination reform programme et 

Prove examinations so as to ensure the value of examinations aS <n mina 
reliable measures of student growth and also the pedagogical value of = 

tions by making them instruments for improving teaching and enge em 
goalsimply: a) tothe extent possible elimination of subjectivity b) placing tudy d 
phasis on memory c) discouraging selective teaching and selective S areas 
broader coverage for student growth in both academic & non academ 5 rac- 
through the extension of the techniques of evaluation to oral examinations 3 ofa 
tical examinations and other observational techniques and through the vs 


H S k tories 
wider variety of tools like checklists, rating scales interview schedules, inve 
and so on 


i ti acl 
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6. Scientific interpretation of marks 
7. Meaningful judgements of results of examinations by students, 
teachers, parents & employers 
8. Wider uses of test results for purposes of guidance, academic 
prediction and curriculum evaluation 
9. Improved management and conduct of examinations 
Specific objectives are 
1. to design and implement a scientific and a rational system of con- 
tinous internal assessment by teachers to realise the goal that those 
who teach should also examine. 

- to design and implement improved forms of questions and items of 
different kinds measuring the level of achievement of different in- 
structional objectives 

3. to integrate teaching learning and evaluation by introducing 

semester system for courses. 

to introduce meaningful classification of level of achievement in 

terms of letter grades rather than marks 

5. to introduce improved and modern methods of conduct of ex- 

aminations to cope with increasing numbers of students, ex- 
aminable courses etc. 


6. to introduce validity & reliability in the assessment of practical skills 
and abilities. 


Some established Principles on which these specific objectives are bas- 
ed are worthwhile examining here. 


n or the bi-national con- 
ferences in various disciplines sponsored by the UGC. 


(a) Those who teach should also exa 
tions must become “internal”, 
teaching process. 

(b) Since sessional or continuous assessment 
of essential abilities (such as drive ai 
Motivation, quality of imagingation 
leadership and team work, skilled u 
terminal examination or an achi 


measure, such assessment must be shown 
on the gra 
separately. gradesheet 


mine. In this sense examina- 
and an integral part of the 
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(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


(h) 
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The “standard” of every institution is ultimately governed by the 
standard of education imparted by it. In this sense every 
unitversity or college has to maintain and defend its own stan- 
dard. This implies that the name of the institution or college 
where a candidate has studied should be mentioned on the 
diploma or degree or gradesheet issued to the candidate. 
If the award of a degree or diploma after examination depends on 
the performance of a student in a number of courses, ties 
courses should be delinked from each other, so that if a student 
has failed to make the grade in a particular course he may m 
be penalised in-other courses due to this failure. The delinking 
of courses in this manner will allow movement of stadens, - 
necessary, from one institution to another, and from one type 
of study to another 
The performance of students must be assessed over well 
distributed intervals of time so that a course which is completed 
in a year or a semester must come up for examination at the 
end of the year or the semester without having to wait for the 
final” examination. l 
The performance of students cannot be measured so accurate” 
ly and so unambiguously as to be recorded in marks: and oo 
the standards of judgement for various subjects are also dit 
ferent students must be awarded grades and not marks at Gr 
examinations and assessments. (A may stand for distinguish? 
Performance such as may be expected from not more ie 
few per cent of students; A may stand for every good-or E 
Ki one quarter of students in a normal class; B for satisfactory) 
£ for poor; and D for unsatisfactory). f 
xaminations to determine the terminal performanc? 3 
students in a course or towards a degree, or measure o 
achievement should be distinguished from entrance examin” 
tions (which may partly be aptitudinal predictive) to either $ 
vice or other courses of study. This implies that institution? 
Preparing students for certain degrees should hold exarnin®” 
tions/assessment as an integral part of their teachng Ei 
gramme. 


k On the other hand, if the number of applicants for admis- 
om to an institution exceeds the number of seats, the oe 
äh should hold its own entrance examination/test so that t d 

itness of a student for the particular course may be judged on 
common basis. 

CN = Ce in various subjects at the bac e 
vol e conducted by a central authority, on @ pur a 
oluntary basis. This examination could be designed to te 


' 
helor § 


h 
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y creative thinking and comprehension of subject matter, so as to 
h serve as a national index of performance and achievement of 


(i) 


(a) 


| 
| 


(b) 


students at large and of various institutions. The examination 
ought to be conducted in all the regional languages and English 
and it should use a modern syllabus, and the best techniques of 
paper setting, evaluation and processing of raw scores. A cer- 
tificate carrying a grade should be issued to only those par- 
ticipants who achieve the higher grade. The examination 
should be open to everyone who wishes to take it. 

In order to provide an opportunity for further study to those 
who fail to gain admission to any institution, correspondence 
courses should be widely organised, and courses should be run 
by the “open university” so that one who so desires may get a 
degree by appearing at the examinations conducted by such a 
university, or national board, even without formalities of enrol- 
ment or attendance. 

The UGC should make it obligatory on all colleges and univer- 
sities to supply it with complete information about examination 
Papers and question banks. This information must be 
evaluated with respect to the standard of education reflected in 
it. The analysis may be supplied to the institutions concerned 
so that remedial action may be taken if necessary. 


Reforms in practice (suggested by UGC in their Plan of Action 1976) 


Unitary University: The principles stated above are recom- 
mended to be put into practice at the unitary universities, 

Affiliating Universities (Undergraduate Level): The above men- 
tioned principles should be applied in the case of affiliatin 
universities at the undergraduate level, with the ‘elven 


adopting suitab i 
GE le measures to supervise (a) and (e) under 3 


A seri r 
series of steps which seem practicable are as follows: 


(i) 


The university should allow decentralization o 


retaini 8 f examinati 
etaining power for broad supervision of the s anations 
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(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 
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“ 


of the courses. Questions for the bank may be invited from 
teachers as well as students, and where necessary members of 
the boards of studies frame the questions. In this manner each 
course should have a bank in which there may be 50 to 100 
questions. The questions in the bank must be suitably 
distributed over the entire course and they should preferably be 
of equivalent standard. The questions may be ege 
changed every year. The teachers may be given a chance to a 
upto 25% questions from outside the bank, particularly 
numerical questions. 
The questions in the bank must be published 
available to the staff and the students concerned at 
ing of every year. 

Colleges should be allowed to hold the examinations H 
supervision of their own staff, the examination question 
selected from the question bank as suggested above: 
university should lay down the procedure for selecting que 
tions from the bank, and it should make known the schem? : 
evaluation for each answer to a question. It may be posaible $ 
have the questions printed on cards so that students could pick 
up a given number of cards by a random process. itis ye 
that in this manner expense on setting of question papers, Be 
ting and storage etc., as also on invigilation could be Se? 
avoided. f 

The scripts must be examined by the teachers concerned ato 
colleges and the answer books should be returned to thecam 
didates. Candidates who wish to appeal against ha D 
awarded by the teacher should be given an opportunity A 
peal to a committee of which the members may be the PT, 
cipal, a teacher from the department or section concerned an 
perhaps a student representative. 

bb degree should be awarded to all those candidates who at- 
tain a certain grade level to be decided by the university: A t 
the lowest grade in the system is suggested to be D, ifa =- 
gets a D in all the examinations or assessment for courses it 
eg year the university may reserve the right to cancel ht 
x% mision: Students who have completed the normal tim? sy 

e degree or diploma may be given an additional semester iA 

Ee to. improve their performance under certain conditions ; 
Ge decided by the university. 

he grades awarded by internal assessment at the collese 
H be subjected to a 50% sample check by the collegi 
h ony. Similarly 5% of examination scripts must be sama d 

ecked bu the university. The result of the sample-che¢ K 


and made 
the beginn- 


nder the 
s being 
The 
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be supplied to the college concerned with suitable advice from 
the university. 

(viii) Colleges should be required to keep a cumulative record of the 
grades of the students and a copy of the record must be sup- 
plied every year to the university. 

(ix) The remuneration for the examination of the scripts may have 
to be increased since the return of the scripts to the candidates 
would require suitable corrective indications on the scripts and 
hence time. But the increase of the renumerations is not likely to 
increase the expenditure on the examinations, since Printing of 
Papers, and fees for setting question papers are avoided. 

(x) If the conduct of examination in the manner suggested above 
results in loss of legitimate revenue to the university, the matter 
should be sympathetically examined by the State and Central- 
Governments. 

(xi) The grade cards finally issued to the candidates should show 
the record of sessional assessment side by side with the ex- 


university. 


C. Affiliating Universities (Postgraduate Level) 


power the individual 


assessments/examinations much as the unitar 
to do. In such cases the uni 


their own 
Y universities are expected 


e S v 
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Frequency/Number of Examinations 


It is deisrable to ‘spread out examinations having some of men ki 
ten at the end of every semester. This is now universally weer 
many students concentration on smaller courses and frequent e 
tions leads to more efficient study and learning. 


When the Examination Conducting Body of the Untiarsiny ANA Os 
creasingly difficult to efficiently conduct the increasing number o ble 
tions every semester, some of it may be shared by Colleges in a may Be 
manner. Semester examinations at the end of 1st, 3rd, 5th etc. Univer- 
undertaken by Colleges (in addition to lessening the burden of ha will be 
sity, the college/staff will acquire expertise in this area sét get the 
desirable when they became autonomous). A better alternative Ss d year 
first 2 semesters examined by Colleges and the next year ( 
semester examinations be conducted by University. 


Importance of Instructional Objectives 


ar 
If learning is not given direction, meaning, and organisation aon 
objectives, it tends to emphasize isolated bits of information, the Gem emai 
Portance and ultimate utility of which are not only unknown büt y 
unquestioned. The same emphasis is reflected in examinations- 


f 
P SO 
It is not what happens to the tedcher that represents achievemen® in- 
his educational goals. Nor does “coverage” of any sequence of ae 
dicate what outcomes are sought or achieved. The outcomes de? o 
found in the students if they are to be found anywhere. The objec ilities 
instruction, therefore, must point directly to the students, to the i 
which teachers wish them to develop. 


d 
ing an 
It follows that, if objectives are to serve as guides to teachi 


; ; ce. 
guides to evaluation, the way they are stated is of great importan 


be 

These statements should not be regarded as final, they need ed 

reviewed from time to time by responsible bodies familiar with the to be 

and with the students, perhaps by the Boards of Studies. They deg never 

more clearly stated, and realistic, and always upto date. They aie apers: 
be regarded lightly, for they form a basis for the design of question P 


is 
p made 
It follows therefore, that the most important recommendation 


ne as 
to get the syllabi revised to take care of this aspect. This is to be go 
part of the syllabus. 


Design of question paper/Restructuring pattern of 
Question papers 


t 

: imple, DU 

The procedure for designing a question paper is relatively gier tob? 
tremendously important. It requires clear conception of the objecti 
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tested and the content to be included in each paper. It is done best by com- 
bining outlines of the objectives and content in the form of a chart. The 
chart provides for the Paper setter the specifications to be followed; it is a 
“blueprint” for construction of the question paper. 


The charts should be approved by appropriate bodies, presumably 
the Boards of Studies. They would then stand, until revised, as specifica- 
tions for question papers. When teachers prepare tests for use in their own 
classes, the tests should be carefully planned, using the same method. The 
preparation of charts is therefore, considered as a sequence of the first 
recommendation and this can be together achieved if a Workshop for 
Chairmen/Members of Board of Studies is held for 2 days for this pur- 
Pose, 


Type of Questions 


Question Marks Time 
1 to 3 essay 10 to 30 marks 


15 to 45 mts 
10 to 20 short answer 30 to 60 marks 40 to 80 mts. 


20 to 40 Multiple Choice 20 to 40 marks 20 to 40 mts. 
It should be noted that, 


while the short-answer questions average 
es each the marks and the time need not be 


An important feature of this pattern is that, 
tice, it increases the number 
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estions be 
toward increasing their use as time goes on, and that essay qu 
used sparingly. 


Essay questions are useful when the aim is to test the goe 
students to develop an argument, or a sequence of ideas, and ée? e 
their ideas in appropriate language. Their use is indicated partic ~ 
language examinations, but even there they should not be overus o: e 
most purposes, other types are more efficient. And with essay ques 
is most difficult to achieve reliable marking. 


è , : er waste 
To use essay question for testing students’ knowledge is she 
of time and effort. 


; it must be 
In recommending the use of various types of questions, it 


ons lay The 
urged that every effort be made to develop questions of high cana a 
professional staff of the proposed Examination Reform Unit shou ont 


i i i i ` H H are 
vital role in this endeavour. Since poor multiple choice questions 


"we x is recom 
ten easily and good ones are difficult to write the use of this type is " e 


mended only when professional staff is available to refine them. 


o eain should 
Every group has indicated that every paper in their discipline SI 


consist of: 
Part A — Objective type 
Part B — Short answer type 
Part C — Long answer type 

ug- 
The should be decided by the Boards of Studies. It is thereto pal 
gested that the Boards of Studies meetings may take a decision On t e? 
- tem of the question paper. It should be said here that there 


3 d questio” 
unanimous consensus amongst all groups that the restructure 
paper for all subjects should consist of: 


«nutes: 
(1) Part A — Objective type — 20-40 items, 20-40 minute 
20-40 marks af 
(2) Part B — Short answer — 10-15 questions 40-60 min 
es 20-50 marks. nutes: 
(3) Part C — Long answer — 1-3 questions; 20-60 min" 
15-40 marks. 


be 
The actual decison regarding Part A, Part B, Part C, will have t° 
made by different Boards of Studies. 
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Optional Questions 


The provision of choice in the Present question papers ranges from 
the papers which include ten questions, of which the students may answer 
any five, to those in which choice is limited within sections of the Paper and 
in which some questions may be compulsory. 


There can be no doubt that the effectiveness of an examination for 
measuring the academic achievement of students is weakened whenever 
all students do not answer the same questions. We compare the perfor- 
mance of students who have not really written the same examination. The 


comparability of their performance is questionable, and the reliability of 
measurement is reduced. 


Teachers have generally recognised this effect of optional questions. 
At the same time they take seriously the fact that students are accustomed 
to having choices and the likelihood that they will demand them. 
Therefore, they propose that choice be limited and controlled, but not at 
once eliminated. In the pattern of questions shown already they suggest 
that a choice be given in essay questions only (i.e., include two questions, 
of which the students may answer any one). They stipulate further that the 
alternative question should.be framed with a deliberate attempt to make 
them as nearly comparable as Possible to test the same objective and 


similar content, to be equally difficult and take the same amount of time to 
answer. 


It seems to be a reasonable re 
of options should be the ultimat 
mediately. 


commendation. While total elimination 
e goal, it may not be wise to go that far im- 


Language of Examinations: There was a 


; unanimous recommenda- 
tion that Examinations shou 


Id be bilingual namely, Hindi and English. 


answer question, this 
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es- 
examiners trained by the Unit. They should discuss the rhe ee oe 
tions until they have a common understanding of stan ar os ber 
them. They should work full-time at the centre until the va secher? 
plete, which should not take more than a few days. This ee Sec: 
has two purposes. One is to increase the uniformity of ju a pi 
aminers. The other is to reduce the time spent on the marking 

books. 


P ea- 
Centralised valuation will not make the work of examiners nine 
sant. It should make it more valid and more efficient. reiege dene 
regard it serious, concentrated work. The University should aime iade 
work load for each examiner is reasonable and that remunerati 
quate. 


‘ in- 
n ing and 
Academic issues like internal assessment, question banking 


iven 
ions are give 
troudction of grading were also discussed and recommendations 
below: 


1. Question Banking 


Pe 
F in Unive 
A bank or collection of Questions/Items can be built for nt a part © 
sity examination preparation and also for classroom tests that a 


we' 
ae z ` EE be follo 
periodical, continuous assessment. Certain basic principles to 


are: 


e in 
A large number of Questions/items must be there. For ewe 
every paper (course) there are say 40 objective items; 10 shon ei? 
questions and 3 essay/problem solving questions. A bank CHE 
OPEN to teachers/students and others should have 40 to 50 a Ques 
number i.e. 1600 to 2000 objective items; 400 to 500 Short Answ bank for 
tions and 120 to 150 essay questions. The possibility of an apni num 
this is remote and even if students memorise answers to this grea a Ph.D: 
of questions/items and come prepared, we can think of eeh answet 
rather than a first degree. Teachers also will not feel obliged e 
questions from the bank instead of teaching/instructing the IO" 


„Joto 
ies decide 

On the other other hand, if the Controller/Boards of GE d ques 
keep the Bank CLOSED to teachers/students, well, the num Dë ans 


t me 
tions/items can be say 20 times (10 to 20 times in fact) and tn estion® 
800 objective items; 200 short answer questions and 60 Essay few 
These will be Prepared, pre 


nly ill 
validated and stored in secrecy and On% is wi! 
items/ questions are distrib 


n 
have healthy practices of Teaching on the part of teachers and SoU 
habits on the part of stud, 


ents. 


uted to students/Teachers as samples: d study 


EE “os 
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An open question bank has potential to help semester system in two 
ways: Semester examination papers can be set within a short time (central 
paper setting 2 or 3 sets of the same paper set using the Question/Bank is 
recommended) and also this can be used for class tests. A closed Bank can 
also help semester papers to be set in the same way but the only difference 
is that this cannot help in classroom testing. 3 alternatives are suggested 
here to go about making a bank whether exhaustive (open) or limited 
(closed). 


Alternative I: Chairmen/Boards of Studies in different subjects may 
convene a 2 day/3 day Workshop to get every teacher to contribute 
items/questions of different types. Every teacher must be initiated into the 
science and skills of item/question writing. Then a select group of teachers 
may prevalidate these questions/items and constitute banks. 


Alternative II: Separate Question Banking Workshops for different 
Faculties can be conducted inviting many teachers at District level and they 
may go back to individual College and get more teachers involved. Initially 
a 5 day Workshop followed by 2 days after month’s interval will be suffi- 
cient to constitute exhaustive banks. Part of the time in Workshop can be 
spent to improve syllabus, write objectives, fill up internal assessment 
design questionnaire, semester system design questionaire etc, 


Alternative III: Task Force/Committee for every subject can be en- 
trusted with this job. A few teachers trained already can be inducted into 
these task forces to take leadership. 


All the groups were unanimous 


ly of the opinion that question banki 
must be introduced. BE 


Internal Assessment 


The students say the’ 


DI 


y are unalterably Opposed to 
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rogramme of the Colleges is supported. However, it is urged that such an 
SC be undertaken with careful planning and through preparation of 
teachers for their part in it. 


But failure is not inevitable. It is commonly attributed to lack of integri- 
ty on the part of College teachers. This is clearly an unfair and EnG 
explanation. The essentials that teachers have lacked are adequate tools 
for assessment (primarily tests) and knowledge of how to develop and use 
such tools. These they must have, and also clear and appropriate college 
assessment policies, if internal assessment is to have a chance of being suc- 


cessful. Also the students must be aware of the purposes and methods of 
assessment. 


There should be some degree of uniformity in the assessment policies 
of the Colleges. Most important is that the policy of each College be clear 
to its teachers and students and that the policy be scrupulously followed. It 
is believed that each University must take the lead in working with the Col- 
leges to develop their policies, and it is suggested that the primary respon- 
sibility be assigned to the Examination Reform Unit. Obviously the Prin- 
cipals must be involved. It is necessary also that representative groups of 
teachers and students be involved in decisions on policy. A questionnaire 
the kind indicated in Appendix is to be used by every teacher & all 
teachers teaching different subjects must respond and their individual 
responses be put together to work out a conse 


nsus design of internal 
assessment in every subject. 


The assessment of students shou! 
teachers who have attended train 
knowledge of testing to undertal 
teachers do not have it. Further t 
the Examination Reform Unit, 
“group leaders”, could organise t 


Id be made by their teachers. Those 
ing Workshops probably have enough 
ke this responsibility. But many other 
raining will be needed. It is believed that 


using the existing corps of competent 
he necessary training. 


How should the University proceed to introduce intemal assessment? If 
it wished to begin programme involving all the colleges, it should take at 
least one year for Preparation and training. 


A more gradual, 
could be started in all 
wise) 


phased approach is possible. Internal assessment 
Colleges but in only a few subjects (probably un- 
` or in a few Colleges as a pilot Project, or at one level only. It might 


be advantageous to try internal assessment initially with postgraduate 
students before extending it to lower levels. 


What characteristics 


of the students should be assessed? It is recom- 
mended that, in the be 


ginning, assessment be not limited to academic 
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achievement in the curricular subjects, but also in assessing such traits as 
“personality”, “character”, and “conduct”. It is possible to evaluate these if 
the traits are adequately defined and means of rating them are developed. 
It would be suggested that it be tried after a programme of internal 
assessment has been designed and accepted. In any case, it is insisted at 
such traits (and others such as attitudes, interests, values, appreciations) 
should never be the basis of marks, nor should be tor academic achieve- 
ment only. They should be strictly confined to reflecting how well the 


students have learned their subjects). 


Opinion is divided on the question of whether internal marks should 
be combined with examination work. Some of the teachers say yes; more 
of them say no. One group believes that, if the marks are not added, it is 
better not to have internal assessment at all. The opinion of the students, 
so far as it is representative, is clear. 


A key question is: What will be necessary in order to induce students 
to take internal assessment seriously? If they believe internal marks make 
no difference, that they count for nothing in a student’s final standing, will 
they even bother to take the teacher's tests? 


It is recommended that the internal marks should be reported, along 
with examination marks, but the two should not be combined. It is believed 
that a student’s record gives more meaningful information about him when 
both sets of marks appear than it shows when they are combined. Special- 
ly, it is suggested that the University develop a Student Record Book, 
similar to the S.S.L.C. Mark Book currently used in the high schools to the 
used in the Colleges. The student’s marks on all college tests and examina- 
tions together with assessments on personal traits interests, attitudes, team 
work regularity hardwork should be entered in his Record Book, and the 
rank order of his standing in each subject should be indicated. In the same 
book the University should enter his examination marks or grades. 


On the cover of the Record Book the name of the University and the 
name of the college should appear prominently. Wherever and however 
the internal marks of students are reported, the identity of the College 
which awarded them should be known. 


Though the term “internal assessment” is used in this report, it may be 
advisable for the University, recognising that the phrase is frequently 
misunderstood, to use some other terminology in discussions of an internal 
assessment programme and in publicity concerning it. 
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It is suggested that it is done in one of three ways. 


Method I: Chairman Boards of Studies in different subjects may 
organise a day's Workshop to get every teacher to fill up the answers to dif- , 


ferent questions in the Questionnaire. They may put the responses 
together & work out a consensus. 


Method II: This can be done as a part of Question Banks Workshops 
at district level/individual Colleges level. 


Method III: A task force/committee of Teachers may be asked to dg 
this with the help of information. 


i al 
All the groups unanimously recommended to have the intern 
assessment at the postgraduate level. 


Grading 


Reporting the results of University examinations, or of internal ap 
ment, or of a combination of the two, in terms of a grading scale instead o 
the familiar marking scale is now widely advocated in India. For Example, 
a recent committee of the Central Advisory Board of Education has s@! 
that, for all public examinations “the result should be declared subject-wis¢ 


and furnished in the form of grades. The ‘raw’ marks given by the ex 
aminers should never be made available.” 


! asurement. Dr. H.J. Taylor, whose words shoul 
os thority, has said that for examinations in India this error is normally 
in a T and often is as high as 7. Since a number of ways of mak- 
ing the marking more accurate are being proposed let us suppose that a 
might reduce the standard error to 3. 

Most universal] 


It is al e 
; Y supposed t ze 60 ha 
written a better examinati hat a student whose mark is 


ion than one whose mark is 59, and surely bette" 
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than one whose mark is 55. The University goes so far as to place one of 
these students in the first division and the other in second division. Yet, if 
the error of measurement is 3, we are not sure of mark of 60; we can be 
confident only that the mark should be between 57 and 63 and that range 
might include the true marks of all three students. 


A grading scale does not attempt to make such fine distinctions, and 
thus it is less misleading. It groups students into a smaller number of 
categories, each representing a range of marks, and we can be more confi- 
dent that the range within which a student is placed gives an accurate in- 
dication of his standing. 


A University is not justified, and is deceiving itself, when it declares 


that any fixed number of marks 
does not have evidence that a 


ment than is a required minimum mark. 


Most of us are opposed to modera! 
ed that, even with a grading system, 
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ject i ears have 
(i) Past examinations in every subject in the last yee base mmm 
to be systematically analysed to find statistical = La 
Mean, Standard deviation, Reliability Co-efficients, 
Eror etc. 


into grades 
(ii) Normative Standard Tables for conversion of marks i 


and used as 
will have to be prepared for every paper (course) 
on interim measure. 


nina in this area is | 
(iii) Direct grading will be resorted to after training i | 
given to teachers and others. 
hers, 
e ; ions te teac 
(iv) Information giving details of system, implication 
students, Gare" (e etc. must be given to them. 


Preparation of Teachers and Students 
d 
e P epare an 
It is suggested that, as soon as possible, the Driya PE giving 
publish a booklet, to be distributed to all teachers in the Co i 


i tis | 
k inations. 
them essential information on the intended changes in exami 


s iven to 4 
hoped that the same booklet, or a similar one, might be giv 
students who will be affected by the changes. 


This booklet might contain the following information 


Reasons for change 


General description of the change 


Separate section for each subject, including: 


Objective of instruction 


Illustrative charts of question papers 


h 
f eac 
Sample questions (many samples, indicating the purpose ° 
question) 


Implications for teaching. 


' es for 
Probably it will be desirable also to organise training program™ 
teachers who have n 


“Gho 
d ot attended Workshops. These could ba erve 3 
Courseg conducted in the Colleges. The suggested booklet might $ 

a “text book” for discussion in ) 


these courses. 
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Processing of Examination Results 


The processing of results of most of the public examinations in India 
takes what is considered an inordinate length ot time. The period between 
the examinations and announcement of the result needs to be shortened. 
It should be the University’s aim to make the results of each examination 
available well before the beginning of the next académic year/semester. 


One means of speeding the procedures may be to make more use ot 
mechanical equipment. 


Summary 


; To borrow a phrase from Supreme Court, desired changes in the Ex- 
amination System should be made “with all deliberate Speed”! 


It would be a mistak 

e initi : 
pace of reform shouts CN however to initiate changes too quickly. The 
adjust to it. Every change 
quired if the rate 
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(a) monographs on several areas of examination reform 


(b) reports of workshops/seminars/conferences conducted in 
many universities 


g d 
(c) training materials to train teachers in the methodology o 
evaluation & examinations 


1V. REFORMS IN WRITTEN, PRACTICAL, ORAL 
EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations have always played an important role in the SET 
tional process. The results ot examinations have been put to differe deen 
of uses namely grading, classification, certification, diagnosis, ae oñ 
selection etc. Undoubtedly they are therefore sources of moti sad 
Positive and negative to students as well as teachers. Examinations re 
tests of different categories. are to be looked upon as tools of ese 
and assessment of individuals and groups tor assessing and judging eg 
levels of achievement, of certain present objectives & outcomes of lea 


A SE i jor 
ing. Viewed in this way, examinations external or internal, fall into maj 
categories of 


d 
(1) Written (paper & pencil) examinations most commonly ko 
— play a very important role in the total evaluation of stu 


pel e in- 
performance — cognitive measurement — require careful 
terpretation and value judgement. 


(2) Practical examinations intended to measure & judge practical 
skills and abilities 


(3) Oral examinations 


It has been pointed out already that several committes and commis" 
sions having deliberated upon examinations, have brought out shortcom 


ings of written examinations namely emphasis on memorization, subje 
tivity, poor content coverage, invalid questions etc. 


The Plan of Action of UGC (1973-76) recognised these shortcomings 


and suggested improvements to the existing written examinations 5 
universities at different levels bi 


y Prescribing a series of measures and steP® 
some of which have been implemented by several universities. 
Research Cell of the AIU has supplemented these by actually working wit 
the faculty in different universities to Primarily train them in writing of bette” 
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quality questions, items of different kinds fo te: 
information but to test higher order intellectu MPrenensicy 
application, Synthesis, analysis and evaluation. It can be emphaticaly, Sec) 
that where the questions were made to test higher order intellectual abih- 
ties & put into various examination papers, in universities, there was a 
tremendous improvement in the methods of teaching and instruction as 
the tendencies to train students to get through examinations is still domi- 
nant. Some universities sought the help of the Research Cell to train their 
Papersetters and over a period of time, certain practical strategies were 
worked out to enable such training workshops to be meaningful & produc- 
tive. One of the ingenious planning strategies adopted was to look at all 
these efforts at training of paper setters & teachers in a perspective to ac- 
cumulate a large number of a variety of questions and items to be later 
coded, classified, prevalidated and made into a useful collection. Since this 
had the participation of a large body of teachers from different universities, 
instant currency & acceptabilities came forth and made the whole of the 
Question Banking development project very worthwhile. 


St not only recall of f, 
al abilities of co aan 


More directly, Boards of Studies including their chairmen were train- 
ed to accept the concept of spelling out specifically instructional objectives 
Or various units of content, giving relative weightages to both content and 
objectives & systematically preparing schedules, blueprints and finally 
helping them create a variety of question/items. In 1971 or so, the Univer- 
sity of Calicut pioneered such attempts to prepare a design of a question 
Paper & planned their paper-setting accordingly. Several universities 
followed this up and today we have more than 50 universities in the coun- 


adopting such scientific procedures of designing question Papers, 
Preparing them and using them. 


Subjectivit 


SS y is a major source of error in our written examinations. It is 
en at all the 


three levels or stages 
nia. Papersetting stage where the subjectivity of the Papersetter 
“eins to give over emphasis or undue emphasis of some content or ob- 


(b) examin iti i i j 
ee answ ivi 
S Ít f er writing stage in which the subjectivity operates as 


vague i ied i i 
See gueness in wording questions, varied interpretations of expec- 


(o) markin 
, g stage in i 
ae g which subj 
Competent e 


rent occasions. This 
ay type examinations. 
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inati forms ac- 
One of the significant gains of all efforts of E E Be 
tually in several universities, has been the large cn Ree rana 
top of that adoption of procedure, to minimise su ie optertre 
sities have tried and succeeded to minimise subjectivi een Pesca ot 
stage by getting a group to set, another group to mo eed Gare 
equivalent papers set and by supplying to paper setters Mang univers 
in addition to or instead of past examination papers. king questions 
have tried and succeeded in minimising subjectivity by ma pa as wry 
clear, specific and structured so that several aap ~ bes Mang 
tions in terms of answers by different students are not p Seed ganal 
universities have also insisted on making schemes to ibe Gig Ge 
evaluation to be adopted, questionwise marking by indivi 
to be adopted and random checking and so on. 


inimal 
S here a mini 
Ina recentNational Seminar on Examination ee e nůriber of 
Reform Programme was drawn ‘up for the benefit of a larg 


ly 
S een strong 
universities not yet adopting any Examination Reform, it has objectives. 
recommended that they must have clearly defined institution 


H t 
mand? of differen 
content, blueprints for Papers and good quality questions eren papers. 
types to Prepare meaningful, valid and reliable examinati 
Elsewhere in this repo 


rt these recommeridations are given. 


ons of essay t ues- 
20 to 40 mks, 20 to 50 mts: amd Part B Short Answer type 10 to 15 q 
tions 30 to 45 mks, 50 to 


i er be 
It is almost the practice everywhere in all the universities, whatev 
the pattern of the i 
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Analysing questions in various Papers in different subjects from dif- 
ferent universities, it is found that the quality of questions is increasingly 


Several universities adopting a restructured Pattern also had to 
streamline administrative Procedures during Preconduct, conduct & post 
conduct stages of examinations. The improvement of written ex- 


accuracy. A large number of variety of questions /ite: 
by these universities, coded, classified and Prevalid 


Several Universities haye arranged- 


(a) paperse 


rmin — Vol. I 
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i embers 
(c) Orientation workshops for teachers, Boards of Studies m 
and others. 


i iversities as well, 
It can be said that if these efforts continue in other universi 
in the near future examination reform will come to stay. 


i examina- 
Certain universities realised the need to reform pee ofthis 
tions. At the request of one of these (Mysore a A dions a 
study undertook a major investigation into Practical Ge by ALU: 
brought out a Monograph on Practical Examinations put al examinations 
For the first time, the shortcomings of the traditional dene? aad means of 
& procedures adopted were high lighted. Various SS ets have been 
building in validity and relaibility into Practical iene Medicine have 
Suggested. Professional universities dealing with Engg. in practice in 
made use of these concepts. Traditional examination 


many 
i ed from 
science, engg., medicine and professional courses suffer 

shortcomings some of which were: 


der- 

1. Poor Sampling. Experimental/Practical/ Laboratory mg 

taken by students in several subject areas involved resi ge of these, 

sive/time consuming experiments about 12 to 20 in number. ing the ex- 

1 or at the most 2 experiments will be given to be performed ae art of the 
amination. As such they could measure only a very insignificant P 


de ical work. 
content and few of the many aspects of skills/abilities of Practi 
The content validit 


t 
oor. Lo 
y of a Practical examination is therefore very P 
of subjectivity entered the marking of Practical examination. 
k 
i ull wor 

2. Non comparability of experiments/Practical exercises/F 

exercise. 


d 
ae ills teste 
The nature of exercises varied and the nature of abilities/skil 

also varied and therefore c 


ifferen 
omparability of performance on the di 
subjects is almost impossible. 


nt, oF 

If a particular ability or skill is made the criterion for eewer? an 
parallel content, then comparison of performance will be meaning 
valid. 


3. No specific criteria for assessment. 


Aa for 
ké F iteria 
Traditional Practical examinations did not underline any pion a 
measurement except the objective judgement of two examiners (inte 
external) 
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The reform of practical 


| examination adopted by several universities, 


has been in the area of improved validity & reliability to minimise the er- 


rors, due to poor sampling, 


lack of criteria & lack of comparability. Tables 


of specifications/Blueprints are now prepared listing content (experi- 
ments/exercises) as one dimension and ability/skill as another dimension. 


A balance is sought and a 
good number of abilities/ski 
of experiments/exercise wi 


number of experiments/exercises involving a 
lls are to be performed by the student: one part 
ll involve him take readings/report; while in 


another, with the given readings, plot a graph & interpret & so on. Better 


validity & reliability are ach 
in advance and adopted. 


different parts of the examination. 


The process performance 


paratus, tools, 


manipulating apparatus, me 
fying observatio 


Product perfor 


detecting errors & limitation 


ns, performing experiments and ah 
mance will include summarisi 
S, interpreting data & drawin 


ieved. Detailed marking schemes are prepared 


identifying know- 
rk and accordingly 
nts, ways & means 
hecked by a written 
ls of different kinds 
range of content in 


will include selecting appropritate ap- 


s S, setting up apparatus 
asuring qualities recording observations, veri- 
ost of other things. The 


ng absolutely, calculating & 
g conclusions etc, 
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are 1) huge number of candidates per examiner 2) lack of facilities/ 
equipments in laboratories 3) absence of trained examiners. 


It is gratifying to know that many universities adopting a new wee: 
of practical examinations have realised the evaluation of practical wor 
an integral part of teaching and instruction. 


In the last few years, universities have improved upon their oral a 
viva voce examinations. Professional courses with engineering an 
medicine have for a long time had oral and viva voce examinations E wi 
tain of their subjects, Eventhough one can argue about the reliability o oe 
examinations, interviews & viva voce examinations etc, one is seit: c- 
recommend this form of examination as one of the components achi mg 
tively assess a student performance and end up ina profile bes S ed 
ment. Oral examinations help to test the validity of the evidence obtain ; 
through other modes of assessment; they assess oral expresion, wie g 
language, communication ability, ability to argue intelligently and so br 
Oral examinations provide an excellent opportunity to assess students 
what they know, what interpretations they are capable of without any 
chance of questions being misunderstood, The oral examiner could alway 


put the same questions in different form: d nding by tt 
understa 
candidate. Quick rms for proper 


be in addition test 


ners, delivery, 


in this tool for assessment. 


said 

oe Se about the usefulness, validity of this open book we der 

ee Co worthwhile experiment at the PG level to test higher © 
abilities without mixing it up with testing memory. 


INTRODUCTION oF QUESTION BANKING, INTERNAS 
ASSESSMENT & GRADING/SEMESTER SYSTEMS — A 
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A. Internal Assessment 


The Association of Indian Universities sent a questionnaire to all the 
universities/ institutes to collect data in an attempt to quantity the status and 
the manifestation of internal assessment as currently practised by ditterent 
universities/institutes. As many as 40 universities/ responded to 
our questionnaire. Apart from it, as a result of our early study and also 
from the status report prepared by U.G.C., we have information from 
another 53 universities/insitutes. In all we have information from 93 
universities with reference to Internal assessment. The information we 
have received through the filled up questionnaire is analysed and included 
in this section. It is revealed from the information they have Provided in the 
questionnaires that as many as 7 universities do not have the system of in- 
ternal assessment at all as their mode of assessment is fully external. There 
are 10 universities and 4 institutes wherein the mode of assessment is fully 
internal and in rest of the universities/institutes the mode of assessment is 


Partially internal. A detailed information about the nature of assessment 
can be had from table I. 


The components of internal assessment in all the 


gression of internal asses: 
Rives. ee sment in 
SCH ae, it is concluded from the information a dri 
many e D universities/institutes à received that as 
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some universities which got the inspiration from University Grants om 
mission as well as from their different academic bodies. In raan be 
universities/institutes the system of internal assessment was in Soe 
along with other areas of reforms like semester/trimester system, z vies 
question banking and restructuring of courses. It is clearly revea Se 
the information that as many as 23 universities/institutes — 
system along with semester/trimester system, 21 open 
along with grading system, 10 universities/institutes along with qu Se 
banking and 19 universities/institutes along with restructuring of cour 8 
There are only 4 universities and 1 institute which introduced the system 


isolation on its own. A detailed information about it can be had from table 
No. Ill. 


i is not 
As far as the matter of internal marks is concerned the picture is 


à i institutes 
very clear, however, it is observed that most of the universities/instit 
show them separately. 


Some universities/institutes did not mention their strategies in regara 
to the presentation of the marks. While responding to the item No. bout 
the questionnaire wherein they were asked to make an assessment @ ne 
the superiority and inferiority of the internal assessment over the wé 
end examination, it is found that the teachers of 12 universities/instit s 
are of the opinion that the system is superior to the external system. e 
against this the teachers of 7 universities are ot the opinion that the vg: 
inferior to the external system. Similarly the students of 11 or 
sities/institutes are of the opinion that the system is superior to the ex" on 
nal system. As against this the students of 6 universities are of the opin! 
that the system is inferior to the external system. The administrations a 
universities/institutes are also of the opinion that the system is SEN 
However, the administrations in 4 universities feel it inferior to the ezen ! 
system. A detailed information on this topic can be had from table Wert 
It is found from the filled up questionaires that only 13 un 


D x 
sities/institutes whose names are given in table No.V are running the 
amination Reform Units. 


r us 
1. Summing up all the information received from the Sa 
Sources on the topic detailed information regarding aver 
assessment in respect of 65 universities, 17 Agricultural ue al 
sities and 11 Institutions is given in section Four. A table is 
e Prepared for the same (see table No. VI). 


o ne 
no 
Of these 93 universities/institutes internal assessment ! 


uerg") 
form or the other has been introduced by 74 univers’ g 


Dë wos an! 
comprising 52 Universities, 13 Agricultural Universities 
Institutions. $ 


KL gege, el 
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3. Of these 74 universities and institutions, 13 universities and 
institutions give a weightage of 20 percent, 6 universities and 
institutions give a weightage of 25 percent, 7 universities give a 
weightage of 30 percent, 9 Universities and Institutions give a 
weightage of 40 percent. There are around 26 Universities/In- 
stitutions wherein the weightage of internal assessment marks 
vary from 10-15 percent and there are around 14 universi- 
ties/institution wherein the range varies from 60-100. 

4. Most of the universities and institutions show the marks/ grades 
of Internal Assessment and external examination separately. 
Also, there are some universities and institutions which have 
not supplied the specific information on this point. Most of the 
universities and institutions which have introduced internal 
assessment use a variety of methods for assessing the perfor- 


mance of students, including quiz (announced/ unannounced), 
short duration objective type tests, Jon 


tests, class/home assignments, guided i 
jects, laboratory/practical/field work, o 


rating scale for interest/attitude, group di 
thesis/dissertation etc. 


5. In almost all the universities under 
for looking into the grievances of 
ment of their performance in ses: 
poses to have such a machine 
Bengal e.g. Kalyani and North 
grievance machinery but the 
stated that it may, if it so desire. 


luation performance of a college 
Roorkee University, 


g answer essay type 
ndividual/group pro- 
bservation, check-list 
scussion, seminar and 


review, there is a machinery 
students regarding the assess- 
sional work. The B.H.U. pro- 
ry. Some universities in West 
Bengal do not have a regular 


North Bengal University has 
S, 


e PANN v 
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TABLE I 


Classification chart for Nature of Assessment ies 
(Based on the information received through filled up questionna 


Fully Internal Partially Internal Fully External 


jwersit 
Banaras Hindu University Andhra University, Waltair Bundelkhand University 
dhansi 

i iversi licut 
Bangalore Univ., Bangalore | University of Cal dk 
Berhampur University Guru Nanak Dev University 


Kurukshetra University 
Perarignar Anna Univ. of 
Tech. 


University of Burdwan Rohilkhand University 
S.V. University Bareilly 
C.S. Azad University - Gurukul Kangri University University of Saugar 
of Agri. & Tech. 


Haryana Agri. University 
Kerala Agricultural Univ. 
Marathwada Agricultural 
University 

Punjabrao Krishi Vidyapeeth 
BITS, Pilani 


University of Jabalpur Saurashtra University 


Karnatak University Vikram University 
Kumaun University 


M.D. University Rohtak 
Madras University 


LLT., Delhi N.E.H. University, Shillong 
LI.T., Madras University of Poona 

Tata Institute of Social University of Rajasthan 
Sciences 

Tamil Nadu Agri. Sardar Patel University 
University 


S.N.D.T. Women's Univ, 
Bombay 

South Gujarat University, 
Surat, Utkal University 
AIIMS, New Delhi 

Indian School of Mines 


$ 8 along 
Note: A set of the tables Prepared for Presenting the concrete information is included 
with this section. 


c. Faculty of Education 
d. Faculty of Psychology 


Sy 
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Il. Ten point grading: 1. Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi; 
The students of this university are graded by the teacher on the following 
10 — point scale 


Grades: A+; A; A-; B+; B; B=; C+; C; C-; F 
Numerical 
value 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2-31 (0) 


Ill. Nine point grading: 1. J.N. Technological University: The stu- 
dents of this university are classified into nine groups based on the marks 
as shown below: 


Range of marks % Letter grade Grade point 
91-100 A+ 10 
81-90 A 9 
71-80 A- 8 
61-70 B+ 7 
51-60 B 6 
41-50 B- 5 
31-40 Lë A 
21-30 D 3 
Below 20 E S 


IV. Eight point grading: 1. Kerala Agricultural University: For U.G. 
Courses only). The letter grades and grade points equivalent to marks 
awarded in this university shall be as follows: 
For under-graduate courses only 


Range of percentage Letters grade 


oan Gi "Ze 
80-84 5 Good 3.50 
EN C+ Fai 2.50 
CS SG + Pass 200 

59 and below F 


Fail T~ 
W withdrawn 


S satifactory 
US unsatisfactory 
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V. Seven point grading: Following are the universities adopting seven 
point scale: 


1. Agra University ` 2. University of Bombay 

3. C.LE. & F.L., Hyderabad 4. University of Delhi 

5. Dibrugarh University 6. Gauhati University 

7. Hyderabad University 8. University of Jabalpur 

9. Jamia Milia Islamia 10. University of Madras Wës 
11. N.E.H. University, Shillong 12. Punjab University, Chandigar 
13. University of Poona 14. Punjabi University, Patiala 

15. Sardar Patel University 16. S.N.D.T. Women’s ee bra 
17. South Gujarat University 18. Tata Institute of Social Scienc 
19. Utkal University (in some 20.°41.T. Delhi (For U.G. courses 


faculties only) only) 


A few general patterns of seven point grade systems are given below: 


= EEE EE eee 


(A) U.G.C. pattern: 
int 
Percentage of Marks Letter grade Significance Grade poin 


80-100 


O Outstanding 6 
70-79 A Very good 5 
60-69 ao Good 4 
50-59 c Average 3 
40-49 D Below average 2 
30-39 E Poor 1 
Below 30 F Very poor 0 


(B) LIT., Delhi pattern: 
EE 


Percentage of marks Letter grade 
80-100 E 
70-80 A 
60-70 B 
50-60 G 
40-50 D 
30-40 Fl 

Below 30 F2 


(C) C.LE. & FI, Hyderabad pattern: 


Grade A+; A; B+; B; C; D; 
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Formal 4.5 4.0 3.5 3.0 2.0 1.0 0 
grade 

Points for 

computations E? 2 4 D Es E? oO 

Qualitative 


significance: Excellent Good Satisfactory Pass Unsatisfactory /Fail 
VI. Six point grading : 

Following are the universities adopting six point scale 

1. Indian Institute of Technology, Madras 


2. Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad. 
3. P.G. Institute of Medical Education and Research, Chandigarh 
4. Kerala Agricultural University (For P.G. Courses only) 


A few general patterns of six Point grade system are given below:— 


(a) LLT. Madras pattern: 


Range of Percentage of marks 


Letter grade 


80-100 S 
75-79 
65-74 KN 
60-64 B+ 
50-59 B 
Below 50 


LSM Dhanbad pattern: 


Position Grade Significance Grade point 
Top Ist 


E 
5 
3rd 4 Very good 4 
4th c Good 3 
5th D Fair 2 
Below 35% F SE 1 
ail 
enn ee A 
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VII. Five point grading: 


Following are the universities adopting five point scale: 


1. A.P. Agricultural University 2. Assam Agricultural University 
(For U.G. Courses only) 
3. B.H.U., Varanasi 4. University of Agricultural 
Sciencs, Bangalore 
5. M.S. University of Baroda 6. B.I.T.S. Pilani 
(in some faculties only) 
7. C.S. Azad University of 8. G.B. Pant University of 
Agriculture & Tech. (for U.G. Agriculture & Tech. (For U.G. 


Courses only) Courses only) 
9. Haryana Agricultural University 10. 1.1.S. Bangalore 
11. LLT. Kanpur 12. 1.S.1., Calcutta 
13. Jadavpur University 14. J.N. Krishi Vishwavidyalaya 
(for U.G. Courses only) 

. Narendra University of 
Agriculture and Technology 
17. Punjab Agricultural University 18. Punjabrao Krishi Vidyapeeth 
(For U.G. only) (For U.G. Courses only) 

19. Roorkee University 20. Saugar University (For U.G. 
Courses only): G 

. Udaipur University (For U.G- 
Courses only). 


15. Marathwada Agricultural 16 
University 


21. T.N. Agricultural University 22 


23. Utkal University (in some 
faculties only). 


A few general patterns of five Point grade system are given below: 


(a) some Agricultural Universities pattern: 


Percentage of Marks Grade Significance Points 
91-100 A Excellent = 
81-90 B ee 3 
SE C Average 2 

gi D Pass but not 1 
Satisf 
Below 60 F Failed ee 0 


D a ee EE 


i Ee 83 
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(b) LSL Calcutta Pattern 


OO a aa O 


rade Percentage of Marks 
A Honours 80-100 
A 60-79 
B 45-59 
C 25-44 
D Less than 25 


(c) B.L.T.S., Pilani Pattern: 


Grade Performance Grade Points 
A Excellent 10 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 
Exposed 


moO0aOW 
N BOD OC 


VII. Four point grading : 


Following are the universities adopting four point grade system: 


1. Assam Agricultural University 2. C.S. Azad University of 
(For P.G. Courses only) Agriculture & Technology (For 
P.G. Courses only) 


3. G.B. Pant University of 4. Gujarat Agricultural University 


Agriculture and Tech. 
(For P.G. Courses only) 
5. J.N. Krishi Vishwa Vidyalaya 6 
(For P.G. Courses only) and Technology. 
7. Punjab Agricultural University g, Punjabrao Krishi Vidyapeeth 
e or i sie jA (For P.G. Courses only) 
A aipur niversity (For P.G, 10. LIT. i 
Cen 0. LI vi Delhi (For P.G. Courses 


. Orissa University of Agriculture 


Percentage of 


Lett ianifi 
marks ‘range etter grade Significance Credit point 
80 and above 
7079.9 ei Come 4 
oo 


3 
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60—69.9 € Satisfactory 2 
Below 60 F Fail ? O 
— I Incomplete ES 


IX. Three point grading system : 


Kurukshetra University (For M. Phil. courses only). 


Range of percentage of marks Letter grade 
75% or more marks in the aggregate A with distinction 


65% or more but less than 75% of the aggregate A 
50% or more but less than 65% of the aggregate B 


The following table shows the different ‘ 


‘point” grading system and the 
number of universities following the sam 


e coursewise. 


Point No. of Name of the Courses/ Faculties 
Universities university 

m e çZ 

11 Point 1 M.S. University of Engg. & Tech. Law, 
Baroda Education and Psychology 

10 Point 1 JNU., New Delhi All courses and faculties: 

9 Point 1 J.N. Technological All courses and faculties 
University 

8 Point 1 Kerala Agricultural For undergraduate 
University courses only 

7 Point 20 


(Please refer analysis 18 — All courses and 
details) faculties. 1 — For U.G. 
only. 1 — in some 
faculties only. 
A 3-All courses and 
faculties. 1 — For P.O- 
only. 
13-All courses and 
faculties. 2-in some 
faculties only. d 
8-For U.G. course: 
4 Point 10 2-All courses and faculties 
8. for P.G. only 
3 Point 1 Kurukshetra For M. Phil, courses only 


ee EE E 


5 Point 23 
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Summary 


Summing up the analysis of all the three categories mentioned above, 
we have concluded that information regarding the grading system in one 
form or the other is available from 94 universities which can be grouped in- 
to two broad types namely (i) filled-up questionaries and (ii) already 
available information with the Association. details of names of all those 
universities have been given in the Appendices B, C and D. 


The analysis with respect to the universities following different grade 
Point Systems reveals that out of 51 universities, 11 point, 10 point, 9 
Point, 8 point and 3 point grading systems are followed in one university 
each. Seven point grading system is followed in 20 universities (out of 
Which in one university in some faculties only and in one, for U.G. courses 
only). Six point grading system is followed in 4 universities (our of which 
Ze university, for P.G., courses only). Five point grading system is follow- 
a 23 universities (our of which in 2 universities, in some faculties only 

w 8, for U.G, courses only). Four point grading system is followed in 
ee (out of which in 8 universities, for P.G. courses only). A 
compl aan obtained regarding those universities who have given 
A Ca information in all respects is that most of them have introduced 
the Neer one between the period 1971 and 1978 and especially in 
every quest 6-77. Most of them award first marks to student's answers to 
the ome and then convert them into a grade; in most of the cases 
añ e ene to introduce the grading system came from the U.G.C. 
internal sou Source) and different Academic Bodies of the university (an 
other areas Rm Almost in all of them, it was introduced along with the 
nal assessm a examination reforms like semester/trimester system, inter- 

P ` question-banking and restructuring of courses. There is a 
Studenty i from the employers regarding award of grades only in the 
°S/Workg al Certificate. The percentage of conduct of training program- 
sities haye ©PS on the system of grading is very poor. 30% of the univer- 
Conducted 1 to 2 programmes, 25% of them about 3 to 5, 10% 


of th 
Workshe pelt 6 to 10 and 35% of them have not at all conducted any 
°P/Programme at all. 


Re i 
System garding the difficulties faced by them in implementing grading 


About Co E e of the universities have not faced any difficulties. 
Grading. In SÉ them received rarely complaints from students against 
ed on the We ost all of them, the award of medals/ prizes for merit is bas- 
t cumulative points obtained by the students. About 50% of 


he nni 

a. —Versitie: 

like UGe S only got the extra financial support from various sources 
nd State Governments. 


“+> Central a 


` v 
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iversities have 
Finally, it is to be noted that a maximum number of eee e 
felt a nee te an impartial National Body to ae egram 
Gale vis-a-vis marks in different courses in different uni 
ig 


(C) Question Banking 


? i of Question 
The Association of Indian Universities, to find the Aeae it 

Banking in various universities, prepared an ke details like type of 
solicit information from all the universities with regar details of the system, 
university, year of introduction of Question Banking, ceed, financing 
motivation, recognition, difficulties faced, complaints j i questionnaires 
and follow-up actions. At the moment the AIU has e: T atian regar ' 
from 42 universities duly filled in and at the same time in “ ethers alo 
ding the introduction of Question Banking in one form or th eat re 
available from 16 other universities. So the analysis of their RES 
the questionnaire as well as information availavle from all ste asummary 
(58 in all) will be to summarise the state of the art and also pro aie and pro- 
of the practices in the universities together with the ier"? universities 
blems faced in the implementation of this system. Following 
have adopted the sytem of question banking: 

1. Bangalore University 

2. Berhampur University 

3. Bhavnagar University 

4. University of Calicut 

5. Gauhati University 

6. Gujarat University 

7. Guru Nanak Devy University 

8. University of Jabalpur 


. Jawaharlal Nehru Technological University 
10. Kumaun University 


11. University of Madras 

12. Marathwada University 
13. Meerut univeristy 

14. University of Mysore 

. University of North Bengal 


- North-Eastern Hil] University 
17. Osmania University 


18. University of Poona 
19. Sambalpur University 
20. Sardar Patel University 
- University of Saugar 
- S.N.D.T. Women’s University 


- South Gujarat University 
24. Utkal University 
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25. Haryana Agricultural University 
26. Orissa University of Agriculture & Technology 


These universities have annual, semester and trimester systems of 
teaching/learning in the existing faculties. The system of question banking 
was introduced between the years 1973 and 1979 in all universities. 


In the following universities 


1. Bangalore University 
2. University of Calicut 
3. Kumaun University 
4. Meerut University 
the system of question banking was introduced in isolation on its own while 
in the following universities it was adopted along with other areas of reform 
like semester system, internal assessment, grading and restructuring of 
courses: 
. Guru Nanak Dev University 
Madras University 
. University of Poona 
. Sardar Patel University 
. University of Saugar 
S.N.D.T. Women’s University 
. South Gujarat University 
. Utkal University 


KEE 


i Following universities have question banking only at undergraduate 
evel: 
. Berhampur University 

. University of Calicut 

Gujarat University 

Gauhati University 

Kumaun University 

. Madras University 

- Meerut University 

- North Bengal University 

. Osmania University 

10. S.N.D.T. Women’s University 
11. Sardar Patel University 


WWHNIDAIAPWNYH 


Bangalore University, Universit 
i i y of Poona, Uni i 
Gujarat University and Utkal University ha a dy Satigar, South 


Undertndnale eva Poteau ve the question banks both at 


Following universities Prepare the 


of the questions/items question bank 


written by their own teachers only with the help 
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1. University of Calicut 

2. Guru Nanak Dev University 
3. Sardar Patel University 

4. University of Poona 


Seven universities use question banks books of the mie ei 
dian Universities in addition to the preparation by their own teac 
these are: 
. Bangalore University 
. Jabalpur University 
Madras University 
Saugar University 
S.N.D.T. Women’s University 
. South Gujarat University 
. Utkal University 


in the 
Only in South Gujarat University and University of Madras, wa 5 
context of the question banking the method of ‘Open Book Examina! pa 
in practice. A need is felt by Universities of Kumaun and — en 
University to introduce the question banking in the areas of viva-voc deeg 
Practical examinations. Question/items for banks are collected from 
sources given below: 
I Past examination papers 
Il Item-writers (teachers) 
Ill Workshops conducted for that Purpose i 
University of Poona and Sardar patel University collected Men? 
tions/items for banks from past examination papers and item-wr 


i item- 
(teachers). Following universities collected questions/items from i 
writers (teachers). 


Stee COU a 


1. Bangalore University 

. University of Calicut 

- Guru Nanak Dey University 

. Gauhati University 

. Gujarat University 

Kumaun University 
Marathwada University 

- S.N.D.T. Women’s University 
- South Gujarat University 

10. Utkal University 


Questions/items collected from workshops conducted for that ge, 
se in the universities mentioned below: 
1. Bangalore University 
2 University of Calicut 
3. Gauhati University 


VONDAN 
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- Gujarat University 

- University of Jabalpur 

. Kumaun University 

Madras University 

. University of Poona 

— S.N.D.T. Women’s University 
10. South Gujarat University 


In the following universities, questions/items are pre and post-validated by 
pre-validation experts and examination reform units. 


1. Sardar Patel University 
2. S.N.D.T. Women’s University 
3. Utkal University 


In the following universities pre and post validation are done by the 
teachers of the same college/university themselves and there is no other 
expert in the ‘field. 


1. Kumaun University 
2. Madras University 
3. University of Poona 


In the following universities, question banks have offered the chance 
to produce and evaluate questions on a relatively more effective basis and 
the chance to carry out concurrent comparability as well as to match the 
examinations to the curriculum that is taught: 


- University of Calicut 

- Kumaun University 

-© University of Madras 

. Sardar Patel University 

. S.N.D.T. Women’s University 
. „Utkal University 


Downe 


Out of 12, in the following 10 universities, the question bank has 
acted as a neutral educational and administrative service helping teachers 
and examiners to solve some of the problems with large scale examining: 


- Bangalore University 

- University of Calicut 

Kumaun University 

- University of Madras 

` University of Poona 

- Sardar Patel University 

- University of Saugar 
S.N.D.T. Women’s University 


ONDA WN m 
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9. South Gujarat University 
10. Utkal University 


The procedure of drawing teachers from different colleges KSE 
subject at the same level and to give a short orientation so as to oer 
question/items to measure as precisely as possible those Seng Si he 
ning that teachers and examiners considered important, is followe 
universities given below: 


- Bangalore University 

. University of Calicut 

. Kamaun University 

- University of Madras 

. Sardar Patel University 

- University of Saugar 
S.N.D.T. Women’s University 
- South Gujarat University 

- Utkal University 


OOND NAWNE 


Only in Madras University, 


questions/items are written on cards — 
(designed for the purpose) and 


are stored in Kardex trays. 


Question bank 


book series published by AIU is made use of for 
reference in the univ 


ersities mentioned below: 


1. Bangalore University 

2. Kumaun University 

3. Madras University 

4. Meerut University 

5. University of Poona 

6. Sardar Patel University 

7. University of Saugar 

8. S.N.D.T. Women’s University 
9. South Gujarat University 
10. Utkal University 


Eight universities given below have got the motivation to implement 
this sytem from UGC and also from academic bodies: 
1. University of Calicut 
2. Guru Nanak Dey University 
3. Kumaun University 
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Te 
8. 


South Gujarat University 
Utkal University 


Sardar Patel University has got the motivation to implement this 
system only from UGC while Bangalore University has got only from dif- 
ferent academic bodies and S.N.D.T. Women’s University got it from 
U.G.C. and AIU. Following universities consider the method of prevalida- 


tion to be scientific: 


MoOnNaDaRwWNY 


. Bangalore University 
. University of Calicut 


Kumaun University 


. University of Madras 

© University of Poona 

. Sardar Patel University 
. University of Saugar 


S.N.D.T. Women’s University 
Utkal University 


Following universities have agreed that since the AIU question bank- 
ing books consist of a great number of items/questions (usually 5000 to 
8000) in every subject, it is impossible to produce an “answer bank’. 


Oh OS Ob HE 


. University of Calicut 

- Kumaun University 

. University of Poona 

. Sardar Patel University 
. University of Saugar 

. Utkal University 


Only University of Poona and Rajasthan University faced the dif- 
ficulties in implementing the system of question banking from university 


administration and teachers. 


Almost all the universities wish for the continuation of the question 


banking system because: 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


students welcome this eg 
it helps in the improvement of not only examinations but also 


teaching and learning. 

it is useful for thorough and deep knowledge of the subject. 

it is useful for competitive examination. 

it has given an opportunity to teachers to involve themselves in 
discussion and dialogue which ultimately led to growth but pro- 


i ia — IV 
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tin 
vided help to them to cover and teach what is to be taughi 
the curriculum. 


f 
In the following nine universities, the introduction of sine e 
question banking needed some financial support in respect e o géi eg 
of courses of training, expenditure on stationery, records etc. 
universities got the assistance from UGC. 


- Bangalore University 

. University of Calicut 

Kumaun University 

- University of Madras 

. Sardar Patel University 

- University of Saugar 
S.N.D.T. Women’s University 
, South Gujarat University 

- Utkal University 


OMNATPWNH 


e ten 3 er con- 
The introduction of the system of question banking is und 
sideration in the following universities: 


. Calcutta University 

Delhi University 

. Saurashtra University 

. Jawaharlal Nehru Technological University 
. Marathwada Agricultural University 

- Punjabrao Krishi Vidyapeeth 

- All India Insitute of Medical Sciences 


NQOBPwWNH 


Out of the 42 


Fi is 
e S mation 
questionnaires received duly filled in, the infor 
complete in all res 


pects in case of the following universities: 


- Bangalore University 

- University of Calicut 

- Guru Nanak Dey University 
Kumaun University 

Madras University 

- University of Poona 

. Sardar Pate] University 

- Saugar University 

S.N.D.T. Women’s University 

- South Gujarat University 

- Utkal University 


GEREENT 


GH 
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The introduction of question banking is under consideration of Pun- 
jabrao Krishi Vidyapeeth and North-Eastern Hill University has adopted the 
system but has not provided us with full details. The remaining 29 univer- 
sities have stated in the questionnaire that system of question banking is 
not followed for any of their course subjects and have given only the details 
regarding whether they are unitary or affiliating type, year of establish- 
ment, system of teaching/learning in operation. The names of which are 
given below: 


. Andhra University 

. Banaras Hindu University 

. Berhampur University 

. Bundelkhand University 

. University of Burdwan 

- Gurukul Kangri University 

. Jabalpur University 

. Jadavpur University 

. Kurukshetra University 

- Maharishi Dayanand University, Rohtak 

. University of Rajasthan 

. Rohilkhand University 

. Saurashtra University 

. Sri Venkateshwara University 

. Vikram University 

. Chandra Shekhar Azad University of Agriculture and 
Technology 

17. Haryana Agricultural University 

18. Kerala Agricultural University 

20. Tamil Nadu Agricultural Institute 

21. All India Institute of Medical Sciences 

22. Birla Institute of Technology and Science 

23. Central Institute of English and Foreign Languages 

24. Indian Agriculture Research Institute, New Delhi 

25. Indian Institute of Technology, Delhi 

26. Indian Institute of Technology, Kanpur 

27. Indian Institute of Technology, Madras 

28. Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad 

29. Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


WW 
Kä ta taä ta ka ka 
DOP Goäbäraow oh DO ta 


Status Report on Semester System 


Information available upto the academic year 1978-79 compi 
piled fr 
the Monograph on Semester System for universities. 
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1. Andhra University 


i f 
i degree level in most o 
Semester System has been introduced for post i 
the faculties of Arts and Science Since 1972-73, in the ae ot Engg 
and Tech. since 1971-72 and for B.L., B.L.Sc. since 1972-73. 


2. Annamalai University 


i l 
Semester System is followed in this university only at the Degree leve 
and not at the Post Graduate level. 


3. M.S. University of Baroda 


Semester System is in vogue in the Faculties of (i) Social Work (ii) 
Home Science (iii) Engg. & Tech. (iv) Law (v) Education and Wee 
In the faculty of Home Science, for each course a certain number of cre o 
are assigned which indicate the classes per week to be held and the D 
of hours of study outside the class to be devoted to the study in we 
course. This System of organising study is known as the Semester Credi 
System. 

4. University of Bombay 


Semster System has been introdu 


ced for the following courses of this 
university. 
(a) B.E. (Civil, Mech., Electrical and Production) 
(b) B. Arch. 


(c) B.Sc., (Nursing) (Post Certificate) 
(d) M. Chem. Engineering and M.Sc. (Tech.) 
5. University of Calicut 


Semester System is n 
Faculty of E 
for the und 


e 
ot followed in all the faculties except ger 
ngineering and Technology (Civil, Mech., Electrical, Chemic 
er graduate level in this university. 


6. University of Delhi 

Semester System is not followed in all faculties at the under gradi 
level. It is followed only in the case of B.Sc. (Electrical/Mech./Ci 
urses under the faculty of Technology. 
7. Garhwal University 


Engineering co 


This universit 


1 the 
y has introduced the Semester System only in t 
L.L.B. (six semest 


ers) course. 
8. Guru Nanak Dev University 
er 
Semester System is followed in the faculty of Science at SC 
graduate B.Sc. (H 


c- 
ons); (Chemistry Biology) and Post Graduate Ne a 
(Hons) level (Chemistry, Biology, Instrument in analysis) that too for 50 
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specific subjects. It is also in vogue in most of the M. Phil Courses, Law 
courses and Master’s Degree course in city and Regional Planning. 


It is also learnt that the Deptts. of Economics Psychology and 
Sociology have introduced Semester System with effect from admissions 
in 1976. 


9. University of Indore 


In this university, Semester System is followed in the faculty of 
Engineering (B.E. Regular and Part-time and ME — Civil. Mech., Elect. and 
Electronics, M.Sc., Applied Physics) and in the faculty of commerce 
(M.B.A.) 


10. Jawaharlal Nehru University 


The curricular work leading to the award of master’s degree in the 
faculties of Social Sciences and Languages shall be spread over a minimum 
of 10 semesters — five Monsoon Semesters and five winter semesters, the 
dates of commencement and end of which will be fixed by the Academic 
Council. A student who has taken the required curricular Programme for a 
minimum of six semesters will become eligible subject to regulations made 
in this regard for the award of B.A. (Hons.)., B.A. (Pass) degree of the 
university provided he fulfils the credit requirements and grade re- 
quirements. 


11. University of Jodhpur 


Semester System is followed only in the Faculty of Engineering 
(B.E.). The courses of study shall extend over a period of 5 years as an in- 
tegrated course. Every academic year except the final year shall be divid- 
ed into 2 semesters. 


12. Kurukshetra University 


Semester System is followed only in the Five year B.Sc. (Engg). 
degree course. Each academic year is divided into 2 semester and each 
Semester is extended to about 17 weeks duration. 


13. University of Madras 


Semester System has been introduced at the Under Graduate as well 
as P.G. level courses of the following faculties at different academic years. 
Arts, Science, Commerce, Engg., Medicine (Nursing), Management 

‘ences, Law, Education, Physical Education and Library Science. 
14. Madurai Kamaraj University 


Semester System was introduced at the U.G. Level in 17 colleges 
during the academic year 1975-76. During 1976-77 and 1977-78, this 
System was extended to 31 and 24-more colleges respectively.Of the total 
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i i i mester 
number of 80 arts & Science colleges in the vce eRe ii se 
system has been introduced in 72 colleges at the U.G. Level. 


15. University of Mysore 


re- 

Semester System had been introduced at the P.G. Eae m 
organised at all the general bachelor degree courses in all ec gë 
medicine from the year 1976-77 and within a few years, withdrawn. 


16. North-Eastern Hill University 


this 
Semester System has been introduced only in all P.G. Courses of 
university from the year 1976. 


17. University of Poona 


Arts 
Semester System has been introduced at the un ate 

ty of his university from the academic year 1977-78. 

18. Roorkee University 


facul 


This university has started the 
graduate ME courses, since 19 


M.Sc., from the year 1969-70. 


st 
semester system since 1963-64 wale 
64-65 for U.G.B.E. Courses an 


19. Sardar Patel University 


wu since the 
Semester System has been first introduced in this university since 
academic year 1969-79 in the B. 


CS 
E., M.Sc., M.E. and M. Tech ce 
Later different faculties have been given this system in different aca 
years. 


20. Saurashtra University 


There is no Semeste 


Science, C 


21. Shivaji University 


in the 
Semester System was first introduced in the faculty of Engg- other 
year 1965-66. Its successful working encouraged its extension to 


t dif- 
faculties (except Arts and Social Sciences and Master of Commerce) a 
ferent periods. 


22. South Gujarat University 


ie OL 
ties © 
Semester System is followed in this university only in the faculti 
Engineering, Law, Master of 


urse- 
Rural Studies course and MBA. co 


L 
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23. S.N.D.T. Women’s University 


Semester System is in vogue in this university in the faculties of Home 
Science, Library Science and Nursing. 


24. Sri Venkateshwara University 


On experimental basis, semester system has been introduced only in 
3 colleges of this university at the first degree B.A., B.Sc., B.Com. level 
` from the academic year 1977-78. 


25. Vikram University 


Semester System is followed only at the Post Graduate level. The 
year of introduction of the same is 1976-77. 


26. A.P. Agricultural University 


Semester System is followed in this university in the faculties of 
Agriculture, Veterinary Science and Home Science. The academic status 
of students shall be determined solely on the basis of their completion of 
number of credit hours which is prescribed for each year of standing under 
each faculty. 


27. C.S. Azad University of Agri. Tech. 


The faculty of Agriculture of this university has introduced the 
Semester system of education from the session 1976-77. The entire cur- 
ticula is sub-divided into a number of courses. Each course is given a credit 
load depending upon the time required for completing the course content. 


28. Gujarat Agricultural University 


Semester System is in vogue in all the faculties of this University. An 
enrolled candidate in order to earn a Bachelors degree in the faculties of 
Veterinary Science and Animal Husbandry, Dairy Sciences and Agriculture 
shall have completed satisfactorily a certain number of credits prescribed 
or the Purpose. 


29. AN. Krishi Vishwa Vidyalaya 


The System of Semester Examination based on 50% internal and 


common internal evaluation has been introduced in this university 
he academic session 1972-73 for the first year of undergraduate and 
Graduate classes only. For other classes, the semester schedule has 
introduced with three examinations, but with 100% intemal evaluation. 


50% 
fromt 
Post 
been 
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30. J.N. Technological University 


Semester System has been introduced for all the ae Core see 
mes of the university from the academic year 1973-74. The athe 
study consists of two consecutive terms of total 34 weeks in see Soe 
period for annual examination. Each academic year from the s 


ion i ing the 
of study consists of two semesters each of 18 weeks duration including 
period of end semester examination. 


31. Konkan Krishi Vidyapeeth 


e 
Semester System has been introduced by this university Dam 
academic year 1975-76. The system makes it possible to divide the Fran 
matter into self contained units called “courses” the choices of whic ellot: 
their credit loads are decided in consultation with the assigned couns 


S 
i ‘ course 
After successful completion of the course, he can register for new 

in the next semester. 


32. Marathwada Agricultural University 


e iversity- 
Semester System is followed in all the faculties of this i 5 
Semester means an academic term of 20 weeks duration. The deta 


re 
the course, credits and syllabus of the degree course shall be such as 4 
prescribed by the Academic council from time to time. 


33. Orissa University of Agriculture and Technology 


its 
This university has introduced the semester system for 
undergraduate courses from the year 197 


4-75. There shall be Sei 
semesters in each academic year and the duration of each semester $ e 
ordinarily be 20 to 21 weeks with at least 100 working days which shall, e 
No case, be reduced. The minimum credit requirement for registration 
each semester shall be 15 and the maximum credit,load shall not exce? 
24 credit hours ordinarily, the work load in a semester shall be 18 to 
credit hours. 


34. Punjab Rao Krishi Vidyapeeth 


e 
Semester System is in vogue in this university. The normal tavam 
programme of work in a se 


mester shall be about 18 credit hours and in N° 
case it shall exceed 21 credit hours. i 


35. Indian Institutes of Technology 
(Bombay, Delhi, Kanpur) 


ta i i o 
Semester System is in Vogue in all these institutes of National RS 
tance. Every semester course Carries a certain number of credits. wni 
depends on the actual teaching hours of that semester. 
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36. Indian school of Mines 


The School had introduced the Semester System from 1976 for I and 
Il year undergraduate level in all the faculities at the first instance. The 
course of studies are divided into 10 semesters for candidates admitted in 
first year and 6 semesters for the candidates admitted under make-up or 
condensed admission programme. 


Every semester course carries a number of definite credits which 
depends on the actual teaching hours of that semester. 


37. Indian Institute of Science 


Semester System is in vogue in this institute in the course of M.E., 

-Tech degree B.E. and Diploma courses. In this Institute also, every 

Semester course carries a number of definite credits which depend on the 
actual teaching hours of that semester. 


38. Madurai Institute of Social Work 


Semester System is in vogue in this unique institute founded in 1966 
Which imparts scientific professional education and provides practical train- 
ing in social work. In addition to this, the one year post M.A. diploma 
Course in social rehabilitation trains the participants with competent 

Nowledge and skills of social work. 


3 
9. Tata Institute of Social Sciences 


mone is a P.G. institute offering M.A. degree in (i) Social Work (ii) Per- 

Stree Management and Industrial Relations, M. Phil, and Ph.D. The 

rod Ster System for the M.A. degree Programme alone has been in- 
Heed by this institute in 1974-75. 


40.. 
o Gandhigram Rural Institute 
Sorte ie System is in vogue in this institute. Each semester period 
emeste 108 working days exclusive of Examination days. The first 
Semeste, r may begin on the first of July every year and the Second 
GI Seier the 15th December of every year and will end by April 30th of 
Ollowing year. 


1, 
© Future Action 


D 
Reform, Së the important purposes of the case study “Examination 
Niversities (1947-80) “has been to suggest future action on the 
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basis of the analysis of information relating to the present status in the mat- 
ter of implementation of accepted areas of Examination Reform vis-a-vis 
introduction of continuous internal evaluation, introduction of Question 
Banking and a grading system in place of mainly and finally integrate all 
these into a well designed semester system for course. While suggesting 
future action, it has become necessary to reflect on the difficulties en- 
countered and problems faced during the implementation in several 
universities. It is thought worthwhile to get every university: 


(a) to think rationally and scientifically and design the system of inter- 
nal assessment, grading question banking & semester on the basis of ac- 
cepted basic and fundamental principles and concepts 


(b) to decide the pattern of implementation taking into account con- 


straints in terms of finance, time, teacher Preparation, student acceptance 
etc, 


(c) to instal a‘programme evaluation’ 


to find out how far the objecti 
set forth for such reforms by every unive: gu 


rsity, 


There is also a wealth of inform 


ation in th indivi ? 
periences, studies conducted by diff e form of individual ex 
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internal assessment, involving in both large number of teachers and in 
every university. 


Development of conceptual models of Grading System to 
replace marking system; to concretize objectives of grading: to 
choose methods of Grading (direct or indirect methods) involv- 
ing a large number of teachers from every university. 


Development of conceptual models of Question Banking 
system to help in quick paper setting, to help in internal assess- 
| ment, to help in a variety of areas like practical, open book, 


viva voce etc, involving a large number of teachers from every 
university. 


2. Development of schemes of internal assessment through scientific 
dé design based on responses to various issues from different teachers and 


consolidation of these to work out consensus both in the matter of design 
and implementation. 


Development of schemes of Question Banking through 
“Scientific design based on responses to various issues from dif- 
ferent teachers and consolidation of these to work out answers 
both in the matter of design and implementation. 


Development of schemes of Grading System through 
scientific design based on responses to various issues from dif- 
ferent teachers and consolidation of these to work out answers 
both in the matter of design and implementation. 


3. Collection of data of correlations of internal assessment and exter- 
nal assessment from different universities and making them available to all. 
Collection of information regarding design criteria of dif- 


ferent Question Banking systems and making them available to 
all. 


Collection of information regarding design criteria of dif- 
ferent grading systems from different universities and making 
them available to all. 


__ 4, Conducting certain research studies an internal assessment in in- 
dividual universities and co-ordinating them. 
Conducting certain research studies on impact of Question 
Banking effectiveness of using etc. and co-ordinating them, 
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Conducting certain research studies on Grading in in- 
dividual universities and co-ordinating them. 


5. Evaluation of the programmes of internal assessment as they are 
practised in different universities and helping them to improve upon their 
Programmes as a result of ‘Programme evaluation’. 


Evaluation of the programmes of Question Bank as they 
are practised in different universities and helping them to im- 
prove upon their programmes as a result of ‘Programme 
evaluation.” 


Evaluation of the programmes of grading as they are prac- 
tised in different universities and helping them to improve upon 
their programmes as a result of ‘programmes evaluation’. 


6. Training teachers design and implementation of internal assess- 
ment including preparation of training materials (self instructional) and 
helping individual universities in their programmes of training. 


Training teachers in design and implementation of Ques- 
tion Banking, including Preparation of question/items, pre- 
paration of training materials, (self instructional) and helping in- 
dividual universities in their Programmes of training. 


Training teachers in design and implementation of grading, 
including preparation of training materials (self instructional) 


and helping individual universities in their programmes of train- 
ing. 


7. Supplying basic information re 
ment, its implications, its forms and its 
active partners in the process, 


garding continuous internal assess- 
values to students to involve them as 


Supplying basic informatio 
implications, its forms, its value’ 
active partners in the process, 


n regarding Question Bank its 
s to students to involve them as 


Supplying basic information regarding Grading, its impli- 


cations, its forms and its values to students to involve them as 
active partners in the Process. 


8. Updating the status of information about internal assessment 
periodically. 
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Updating the ststus of information about Question Bank- 
ing periodically. 


Updating the status of information about grading 
periodically, 


9. Helping universities to extend internal assessment to non-scholastic 
areas and personality traits of students. 


| 
| 
Helping universities introduce question banking system if 
they decide to do so. 


Assisting universities introduce grading system if they 
decide to do so. 


10. Assessing the reaction of the students, teachers, parents and other 
administrative authorities with regard to internal assessment. 


Assessing the reactions of students, teachers, parents, 
employers, and other administrative authorities to the system 
of Question Banking. 


Assessing the reactions of students, teachers, parents, 
employers and other administrative authorities to the system of 
Grading. 


The National Seminar on Examination Reforms held on 14-16th Jan 
1980 at Mahabaleshwar near Pune where representatives from 15 univer- 
sities Gauhati, Jabalpur, Madras, Pune, Punjab, Sardar Patel, SNDT 
South Gujarat, Andhra, Calicut, Kanpur, ISM, Jammu, having Examina- 
tion Reform Units attended, deliberated and concluded with a set of prac- 
tical guidelines for implementation. 


The practical guidelines evolved dur 
elsewhere in this study. However, what was 
arising out of deliberations, sharing of experi 
tion are reported here in the form of recommended f 

uture acti 
be said that Vice Chancellors’ conference held ti Hyderabad oe wr 
recommendations of this seminar & resolved to get them ia = 
nted. 


The National Seminar recommends (for future action); 


ing the seminar are given 
proposed to be ‘future action’ 
ences and detailed considera- 


General 


1. that a Central All | dia C 
established with the help of UG e onile ot Examination be 


C funds and the recruiting agency, Union 
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Public Service Commission. The idea is to have top level, competent and 
well trained manpower to implement reforms in mass conducted examina- 
tions. 


2. that a National Merit examination be instituted for students from 
various universities to voluntarily take it. The idea is to establish com- 
parability of standards amongst different universities. 


3. that a National Professional Non-Profit organisation like National 
Testing Serive (NTS) be established on the lines of Educational Testing 
Service (ETS of USA). Agencies like University Grants Commission, Union 
Public Service Commission & the Association of Indian Universities may 
jointly establish the NTS which will be responsible professionally for educa- 
tional testing & measurement at all levels of higher education. 


4. that a National Seminar on Examination reforms be convened 


once in two years for purposes of reviewing work done and for evolving 
practical guidelines for implementation. 


5. that AIU & UGC may explain the implications of adopting a five 
point scale grading system uniformly in all universities to all the recruiting 
agencies like UPSC and other State Public commissions, both private and 
public sector undertakings. 


6. that the Association of Indian Universities be given the responsibili- 
ty of disseminating information regarding research in examinations, 
resource materials on several issues of examination reforms from various 
universities. The idea is that the AIU will perform the function of collecting, 
collating & distributing information from various universities. 


Specific recommendations 


After deliberations and detaile: 
to implementation of Question Ba 
and Grading, the National Semin 


d discussions on several issues related 


nking, Continuous Internal Assessment 
ar recommends. 


A. With respect to Question Banking 


(i) that every universit 
tion Banks in sever 
are an aid to teach 
In preparing Questi 
ty must involve a 
including the Chai 


y be encouraged to develop its own Ques- 
al subjects keeping in view that such banks 
ing, learning, papersetting and evaluation- 
on Banks in several subjects, every universi- 
large number of teachers in every subject 
rman & members Boards of Studies; mak? 
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(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


use of AIU banks as resource and organise a series of Question 
Banking workshops for Purpose of writing, editing, prevali- 
dating questions. 


that every university be encouraged and enabled to use from 
time to time, Question Banks developed by AIU. 


that every univeristy be encouraged to indicate in its detailed 
syllabus reference to AIU Question Banks and develop Ques- 
tion/items other than those contained in AIU banks. 


that wherever possible, the universities may produce a large 
number of questions/items of different types so that these 
banks can be made ‘open’ to teachers, students & examining 
boards. Wherever it is not Possible to have a large number, 
such banks must be ‘closed’ and only a small sample (10%) of 
questions/items be made “public”. 


that every university be encouraged to purchase several 
volumes of AIU Question banks and make them available to all 
colleges and their teachers. 


B. With respect to continuous Internal Assessment, the National 
Seminar recommends 


(i) that a system of continuous internal asses 


(ii) 


(iii) 


sment covering 


measurement of higher order cognitive abilities like application, 


analysis, Synthesis and evaluation as also_non-scholastic 
abilities and skills like interests, attitudes, regularity, discipline, 
qualities of leadership, team work initiative ete. with the help of 
several tools like periodic tests, class and home assignments, 
termpaper, thesis, case studies, projects, laboratory work, field 
study, seminar, and rating scales etc, be introduced. 

that marks/grades of continuous assessmen 


a student may be allowed 


if he is not Satisfied with the assessment 
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(iv) that a system may be intraduced on an optional basis n all 
universities where either the system has not yet been introduc 
ed or where it was introduced and given up subsequently. In 
this connection, care may be taken to introduce the system 
where the teacher-student ratio is favourable and where 
students are admitted on merit. 5 , 

(v) that teachers may be trained to implement continuous interna 
assessment. Also, a leaflet detailing out the implications of con- 
tinuous internal assessment be prepared and distributed to 
students, parents and administrators. 


C. With respect to grading 


The National Seminar recommends 


(i) that all universities in India adopt direct grading system pre 
a five point scale as given below for their P.G. examinati 


first and U.G. examinations later. A dead line may be set for 
their introduction (1983) 


Classification 
a EE 


A Very good 4 
B Above Average 3 
c Average 2 
D Below Average 1 
E Poor 0 


nversion of marks to grades ee © 

~ EN conversion table in every subject be prepared & used- 

iv} that the practice of awardi i be discon- 
tinued forthwith ing pluses and minuses 

(V) that the grades in internal assessment and external exams be 

Own separately 
(vi) that the AIU, UGC & 
explain the assess; 
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(viii) that a minimum of ‘D’ grade be set as passing level in any 
course; a minimum GPA of atleast 1.5 for award of a degree 
and atleast 2.00 for an award of Post Graduate degree 


(ix) that training programmes be organised to train teachers and ex- 
aminers in direct grading. 


D. with respect to Minimal Reform Programme & activities to be 
undertaken by universities, without ERU (Examination Reform Unit), the 
National Seminar recommends: 

(i) that every university undertake revision of syllabus to make it 
clear, unambiguous and specific to include 
(a) all subject matter to be taught 
(b) students’ abilities to be developed 
(c) link with other subjects 
(d) activities of students 
(e) breadth and depth of treatment of topics 
(f) time allocation 
(g) time and frequency of tests 


The most important idea is that in addition to a detailed expansion of 
content, a set of specific instructional objectives be prepared and included. 
(ii) that every university that has to deal with an increasing number 
of examinations, be encouraged to get the colleges to conduct 
a portion of their examinations and thus share responsibility of 
conducting a good number of examinations within restriction of 
time. The idea here is that such colleges in due course of time 
develop their own expertise in conducting examinations and 

thus prepare themselves to become autonomous in future. 

(iii) that every university to be encouraged and required to use “blue 
Prints” or “charts” as specifications of content and abil 
every subject for preparation of examination Papers. 

(iv) that every university be encouraged to use a combination of 
objective short answer and long answer questions in every ex- 
amination paper. While it can be suggested that the Proportion 
of objective, short answer and long answer can be 25%; 35%: 
40% ;, the actual proportion can be decided by every Board of 
Studies. The main idea here is that ev 
terms of the variety of items and also al 
be answered within a specified time i 
and realibility of marking 

(v) that every university be required to reduce choice of questions 
in the paper and eventually remove options in question papers, 


; his means that only internal options be given in that section 
involving essay questions 


ity in 


ery question Paper in 
arge number of items to 
mprove content validity 


ii ia — ‘ol. I 
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up of 
(vi) that every university be encouraged to make es ee e Ges 
2 or 3 teachers responsible for setting a paper; a er eid 
to moderate the question papers. Wherever cree hes 
possible centralized paper setting be adopted e eitatilya 
siderable amount of time in setting up papers and c mb 
procedure that will be very valuable for semester mayen 
(vii) Every university be encouraged and helped to det ae 
answer scripts from different examination centres so Re 
examiner will reasonably get identical quality of T T 
and any variation in their marks can be Wale o Ge 
rather than to the varying quality of answer scripts. A vn Cie 
randomisation, every university be encouraged and he aver 
adopt scaling of marks from different examiners to a stan 
common scale, 
that every university be encouraged to adopt erer? 
evaluation of answer scripts to save time to improve relia ec: 
of marking. A simple procedure to adopt will be to get e Get 
examiner to mark answers of various students to a partic 
uestion . es 
thet every university be encouraged to develop and use mere 
tive type tests to start with for continuous internal assessm! 
and later in end university examination. E 
(x) that every university be encouraged to undertake training a 
teachers, paper setters and examiners and also underta re 
analysis of past examination results statistically to prepa 
ground for introducing reforms from time to time. 


(viii) 


en- 
decades, our country would go through eae 
dous changes, innovations and reforms of examination systems at the 
of Higher Education. 


| 


jt 
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TABLE II 


Progressica of internal assessment in the Univs./Instts 
(Based on the information received through filled up questionnaires) 


Year of first Number of universities/institutes adoptinc internal assessment 
introduction system earliest for any course at any level 
1960-64 8 
1965-69 8+2 
1970-74 8+2+14 
1975-80 8+2+14+8 
TABLE V 


Names of the Universities/Institutes having an Examination Reform Unit 


Andhra University, Waltair 
B.H.U. 

University of Jabalpur 
Madras University 
University of Poona 
University of Rajasthan 
Sardar Patel Univesity 
S.N.D.T. Women's University 
South Gujarat University 
10. Utkal University 

11. B.LT.S., Pilani 

12. LLT.. Delhi 

13. LIT. Madras 


ee eeeSSeSSSSSSSSSESeESeEeFSsSss 
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